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COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

Strong,  that  no  human  soul  may  pass 

Its  warm,  encircling  unity, 
Wide,  to  enclose  all  creed,  all  class, 

This  shall  we  name,  Community; 

Service  shall  be  that  all  and  each, 

Aroused   to  know  the  common  good, 

Shall  strive,  and  in  the  striving  reach 
A  broader  human  brotherhood. 

— Sarah    Collins    Fernandis. 


THE  COMMUNITY  DEFINED 

The  very  definition  of  community  is  a  body  of  men  who 
have  things  in  common,  who  are  conscious  that  they  have 
things  in  common.  A  community  is  unthinkable  unless  you 
have  a  vital  inter-relationship  of  parts.  There  must  be  such 
contact  as  will  constitute  union  itself  before  you  will  have  the 
true  course  of  the  wholesome  blood  through  the  body. — Wood- 
row  Wilson. 


THE  IDEAL  COMMUNITY 

A  community,  sanitary,  convenient,  substantial,  where  the 
houses  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  are  alike  comfortable  and 
beautiful;  where  the  streets  are  clean  and  the  sky  line  is  clear 
as  the  country  air;  where  the  architectural  excellence  of  its 
buildings  adds  beauty  and  dignity  to  its  streets  and  highways; 
where  parks  and  playgrounds  are  within  the  reach  of  every 
child;  where  living  is  pleasant,  toil  honorable  and  recreation 
plentiful;  where  capital  is  respected  but  not  worshipped; 
where  commerce  in  goods  is  great  but  not  greater  than  the 
interchange  of  ideas;  where  industry  thrives  and  brings  pros- 
perity alike  to  the  employer  and  the  employed;  where  educa- 
tion and  art  have  a  place  in  every  home;  where  worth  and  not 
wealth  give  standing  to  men;  where  the  power  of  character 
lifts  men  to  leadership;  where  interest  in  public  affairs  is  a 
test  of  citizenship  and  devotion  to  the  public  weal  is  a  badge 
of  honor;  where  government  is  always  honest  and  efficient 
and  the  principles  of  democracy  find  their  fullest  and  truest 
expression;  where  the  people  of  all  the  earth  can  come  and 
be  blended  into  one  community  life;  and  where  each  genera- 
tion will  vie  with  the  past  to  transmit  to  the  next  a  com- 
munity greater,  better  and  more  beautiful  than  the  last. — 
Adapted  from  Mayo  Fesler. 
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THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  CLUB 
FOREWORD 

By  E.  C.  Branson 

1.  The  North  Carolina  Club  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  was 
organized  in  the  fall  of  1914.  It  is  composed  of  faculty  members  and  stu- 
dents of  all  classes  and  schools.  Its  membership  is  not  large — as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  always  small.  We  have  found  that  as  a  rule  the  people  on  the 
campus  who  have  time  to  devote  to  the  social-minded  purposes  of  such  a  club 
are  right  around  fifty  year  by  year.  The  club  meets  on  fortnightly  Monday 
nights  for  one  hour.  The  club  schedules  are  matured,  detailed,  dated,  and 
bulletined  in  the  early  fall  of  each  college  year.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
club  in  the  new  college  year,  the  definitely  dated  details  of  the  program  are 
chosen  by  various  club  members.  Thus  the  program  of  the  year  usually 
consists  of  some  sixteen  sessions  at  which  are  reported  the  investigations,  in- 
terpretations, and  applications  of  the  volunteer  research  workers.  The  field 
covered  in  the  yearly  programs  of  the  club  is  the  economic,  social,  and  civic 
problems  of  North  Carolina — the  puzzles  of  life,  livelihood,  and  statehood  in 
the  home  state.  The  subjects  are  almost  always  research  enterprises,  and 
the  results  are  entitled  to  college  degree  credit  whenever  they  approach  the 
high  level  of  research  standards   in  the  University. 

2.  Manifestly  then,  the  purposes  of  the  club  are  (1)  competent  acquaint- 
ance with  the  forces  and  influences,  institutions  and  agencies,  drifts  and  tend- 
encies that  are  making  or  marring  the  developing  democracy  of  the  Mother 
State;  (2)  intelligent,  interested,  active  citizenship  as  a  fundamental  ne- 
cessity in  democratic  communities;  and  (3)  competent  public  service.  The 
club  assumes  that  a  proper  study  for  North  Carolinians  is  North  Carolina; 
that  an  acre  in  Tarheelia  is  worth  a  whole  township  in  Utopia,  to  para- 
phrase an  arresting  sentence  of  Macaulay's;  that  knowing  on  which  side  of 
a  commonwealth's  bread  the  butter  is,  is  worth  at  least  as  much  as  know- 
ing  on   which   side   of   the    Hellespont   Abydos   was. 

3.  The  Club  Year-books  are  an  easy  index  of  club  ideals,  purposes,  and 
achievements.  These  Year-books  are  (1)  The  Resources,  Advantages,  and 
Opportunities  of  North  Carolina,  (2)  Wealth  and  Welfare  in  North  Caro- 
lina, (3)  County  Government  and  County  Affairs  in  North  Carolina,  (4) 
State  Reconstruction  Studies,  (5)  North  Carolina,  Urban  and  Industrial,  (6) 
Home  and  Farm  Ownership  in  North  Carolina,  (7,  8  and  9)  What  Next  in 
North  Carolina  (in  three  annual  volumns  to  date).  The  discussions  of  the 
club  are  passed  on  to  the  state,  along  with  other  research  results  in  the  De- 
partment of  Rural  Social-Economics,  in  the  columns  of  the  University  News 
Letter,  which  goes  at  present,  free,  fifty  times  a  year  to  twenty  thousand 
homes  in  North  Carolina  and  other  states,  to  every  newspaper  in  the  state, 
and  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  reaches  a  half-million  readers  weekly. 

4.  The  outstanding  purpose  of  the  club  is  to  interest  University  students 
in  the  problems  of  the  home  state,  to  arouse  them  and  prepare  them  for  ac- 
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tive  participancy  in  community,  county  and  state  affairs,  and  to  put  them  in 
way  of  growing  into  effective  leadership  in  the  life  beyond  the  campus  walls. 
It  is  proper  to  say  that  such  were  the  purposes  of  the  Watauga  Club  in 
Raleigh,  composed  of  Walter  H.  Page  in  the  days  of  his  buoyant  youth, 
Chief  Justice  Walter  Clark,  John  G.  Duggar,  Alfred  Haywood,  and  later  on, 
E.  C.  Branson,  Clarence  Poe,  and  many  another  young  North  Carolinian 
who  long  ago  dreamed  of  careers  useful  to  North  Carolina.  Out  of  this  club 
came  many  epoch-making  results  for  the  state.  They  need  not  now  be  here 
detailed.  I  merely  wish  to  record  the  fact  that  the  North  Carolina  Club  at 
the  University  is  the  offspring  of  the  Watauga  Club  in  Raleigh  and  that 
the  ideals  and  purposes  today  are  exactly  of  a  sort  with  those  of  the  original 
club  in  the  boyhood  days  of  Walter  H.  Page. 

THE  J.  W.  BAILEY  AWARD 

Hon.  J.  W.  Bailey,  of  Raleigh,  offers  annually  a  prize  of  fifty  dollars  in 
gold  to  that  contestant  making  the  "most  valuable  contribution  of  informa- 
tion affecting  our  Commonwealth."  The  award  for  the  past  college  year  was 
won  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Raper,  of  Davidson  County,  whose  paper  on  "Race  Coopera- 
tion for  Town  and  Country  Advancement"  was  adjudged  the  best. 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS  DOMINATE 
CIVILIZATION 

Edwakd  James  Woodhouse,  Orange  County 

Cities  and  towns  have  been  the  generators  of  Western  civilization.  Stu- 
dents of  history  are  coming  more  and  more  to  the  belief  that  every  civiliza- 
tion has  progressed  chiefly  through  the  clash  of  mind  with  mind,  the  exchange 
of  skills,  information,  ideas,  "wisdom",  "knowledge",  or  whatever  one  may  call 
the  accumulations  of  physical  and  mental  dexterity  and  habits.  Men  ex- 
change methods  of  work  and  of  thought  while  they  exchange  goods,  and  this 
collecting,  pooling,  and  trading  goes  on  wherever  people  are  gathered  to- 
gether from  different  regions.  The  great  cities  of  the  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  civilization  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  the  cities 
of  Egypt,  of  Crete,  of  Asia  Minor,  of  Ancient  Greece,  of  the  whole  Mediterra- 
nean World  grew  up  at  the  junction  points  of  the  most  important  trade  routes. 
Wealth  from  the  trade  in  goods  gave  leisure  for  recording  and  digesting 
the  knowledge  brought  by  the  traders  and  those  who  foregathered  with  them. 
Just  as  artisans  developed  the  greatest  skill  in  competition  with  each  other  in 
their  various  trade  processes,  so  the  purveyors  of  ideas,  of  learning  of  various 
kinds,  developed  their  abilities  and  their  products  to  the  highest  in  these 
centers  of  population  and  trade,  where  many  of  their  kind  were  gathered  and 
were  fashioning  and  distributing  their  wares. 

And  so  it  has  ever  been  that  aggregations  of  people,  call  them  cities,  towns, 
villages,  or  by  any  other  name,  have  been  the  greatest  social  engines  of  the 
human  race.  Wherever  and  whenever  numbers  of  men  have  lived  close  to- 
gether for  any  length  of  time,  or  even  come  into  casual  and  temporary  con- 
tacts, there  have  developed  inevitably  some  of  the  highest  and  some  of  the 
lowest  conditions  of  contemporary  human  life.  The  greater  the  numbers  so  liv- 
ing or  coming  together,  the  higher  and  the  lower  have  been  th*e  extremes  of  life 
in  such  groups.  And  so  it  is  in  the  present  age  and  in  the  United  States. 
The  largest  cities  have  the  greatest  heights  and  the  lowest  depths  of  human  life. 

Ancient  Cities 

The  power  and  influence  of  the  Phoenician  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  and 
of  their  colonial  city  of  Carthage,  of  the  Greek  cities  such  as  Athens,  Thebes, 
Corinth  and  her  daughter,  Syracuse,  of  the  Greek  colonial  City  of  Massilia  in 
France,  have  often  been  well  described  and  hardly  need  even  passing  mention 
here  as  examples  of  the  places  of  cities  in  the  life  of  their  time.  In  spite 
of  occasional  empires,  the  city-state  was  the  normal  unit  of  the  ancient  world. 

The  Municipality  in  Roman  History 

It  remained,  however,  for  the  Roman  Empire  to  develop  the  greatest 
agency  of  medieval  and  of  modern  progress,  the  incorporated  city  or  munici- 
pality.    There  is  dispute  among  students  of  Roman  history  as  to  when  and 
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where  the  municipal  corporation  was  first  used  by  Rome  in  organizing  her 
dominions,  but  the  exact  date  and  place  are  not  of  much  importance  for  our 
purpose.  What  concerns  us  as  students  of  municipal  government,  adminis- 
tration and  life  is  the  part  played  by  the  municipalities  of  the  Roman  Empire 
in  the  course  of  the  Empire  and  the  life  of  its  people,  and  the  evolution  of 
this  municipal  life  in  medieval  and  modern  times. 

Origin,  Purpose  and  Nature 

The  distinguished  classical  scholar,  Professor  Tenney  Frank,  has  stated 
his  belief  "that  the  famous  institution  of  the  Roman  municipiwn  was  an  in- 
vention of  about  338,  B.  C."  But  he  prefaced  this  statement  of  his  own  belief 
by  a  statement  that  "Most  authorities  today  hold  that  the  invention  of  the 
municipium  of  Roman  citizens  was  of  earlier  date,  and  was  first  bestowed 
upon  Gabii  before  the  Latin  war."  (Roman  Imperialism,  42)  At  any  rate, 
this  governmental  instrument  was  invented  by  some  unusually  wise  and  far- 
seeing  Roman  statesman  or  statesmen  for  the  political  organization,  or  re- 
organization after  the  war  with  the  Latin  allies,  of  allied  peoples  and  their 
attachment  to  or  connection  with  Rome.  It  was  a  revolutionary  departure 
from  the  usual  Greek  policy  of  treating  the  conquered  as  absolute  possessions  to 
be  exploited  by  the  conquerors.  The  basic  idea  is  that  conqueror  and  conquered 
should  be  bound  together  in  relations  mutually  beneficial,  and  the  origina- 
tors of  this  plan  realized  that  a  prudent  liberality  would  best  accomplish 
this  object  and  ultimately  make  the  conquered  real  parts  of  the  conquering 
nation.  The  disabilities  of  subjection  were  to  be  removed  gradually  but  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  and  the  subjects  were  elevated  toward  and  finally  into  full  citi- 
zenship. No  hard  and  fast  general  rule  was  made,  but  each  defeated  state 
was  treated  and  advanced  toward  full  incorporation  and  full  citizenship  ac- 
cording to  the  behavior,  the  position,  the  strength,  the  racial  characteristics, 
of  its  own  people,  and  their  capacity  for  Roman  civilization. 

Municipia  in  Italy 

The  nearest  Latin  towns  were  incorporated  immediately  and  fully  into 
the  Roman  state  but  were  at  the  same  time  allowed  to  continue  their  former 
town  government.  The  citizens  could  participate  in  their  town  government 
and  also  vote  in  Rome,  in  the  tribes  to  which  they  were  assigned,  and  the 
towns  were  known  as  municipalities   (municipia)  with  full  Roman  citizenship. 

For  other  towns  of  less  friendly  people  or  farther  away  and  not  yet  tried 
as  to  their  loyalty,  the  status  of  civitas  sine  suffragio,  socalled  because  their 
citizens  were  made  citizens  of  Rome  but  could  not  vote,  was  created  as  a 
probationary  stage.  These  towns  or  states  were  admitted  as  they  seemed 
to  deserve  it  to  full  citizenship.  To  these  cities  Prefects  were  sent  from  Rome 
to  administer  Roman  law. 

Most  of  the  Latin  towns  were  given  the  foedus  aequum  or  alliance  on  equal 
terms,  were  called  socii  Latini  nominis  and  were  thereby  placed  nominally  on 
the  same  footing  as  Rome     with  no  outward  mark  of  their  real  subjection. 
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This  arrangement  was  perhaps  even  more  acceptable  to  them  than  incorpora- 
tion in  the  Roman  state,  and  was  so  successful  from  Rome's  viewpoint  that  it 
was  adopted  as  a  permanent  policy  and  used  for  centuries  as  her  favorite 
colonization  and  holding  scheme  for  doubtful  frontiers.  One  of  these  Latin 
towns  of  this  class  (Cora)  was  even  allowed  the  right  of  coinage  but  was  the 
only  old  Latin  town  to  have  that  right.  This  treaty  stipulated  mutual  aid 
when  needed  and  so  virtually  decided  that  the  allied  armies  would  fight  Rome's 
battles.  Also,  these  socii  were  bound  by  the  treaty  to  sever  commercial  re- 
lations and  rights  of  intermarriage  with  each  other  and  to  keep  both  with 
Rome.  This  clause  was  intended  to  prevent  their  uniting  again  against 
their  dominating  ally  and  was  indefinite  in  time  but  the  clause  was  stricken 
out  when  the  need  for  it  seemed  to  have  disappeared,  that  is,  when  Rome 
felt  the  allies  were  knit  sufficiently  close  to  her. 

After  some  years  of  experimenting  with  the  government  of  Antium,  the 
seaport  town  that  had  done  such  good  naval  service  for  the  Latin  allies  and 
against  Rome,  in  317  B.  C.  Rome  gave  to  that  town  a  status  like  that  of  the 
first  class  above,  that  is  full  Roman  citizenship  for  the  citizens  of  Antium  and 
home  rule  in  their  own  municipal  affairs,  but  with  an  obligation  of  naval 
service  instead  of  military  duty.  Other  towns  such  as  Naples,  Ostia,  Tarracina, 
were  later  placed  in  the  same  class,  and,  before  the  First  Punic  War,  Rome  had 
ten  such  citizen  colonies  in  towns  at  important  strategic  seacoast  points. 

Rome  seems  to  have  had,  in  the  treaty  with  her  Latin  allies  after  the 
Social  War,  a  clause  agreeing  to  share  with  them  practically  all  captured 
territory.  She  attempted  to  preserve  in  their  former  status  the  colonies  that 
had  been  founded  by  the  Latin  League  and  later  adopted  as  her  regular  plan 
of  organization  on  the  advancing  frontiers  of  her  confederation  the  establishing 
of  "Latin"  colonies,  shared  in  by  all  her  Latin  allies. 

Professor  Frank  says  of  this  Roman  policy  of  gradual  absorption  of  con- 
quered territory,  "A  more  revolutionary  policy  history  can  hardly  display." 
(Ibid.,  33-4)  Instead  of  keeping  their  conquered  cities  permanently  in  a  state 
of  half-citizenship,  from  which  genuine  loyalty  and  whole-hearted  service  could 
never  be  expected,  as  had  the  Spartans,  the  Romans  opened  the  doors  of 
citizenship  at  once  or  promised  such  full  privileges  at  the  end  of  a  time  of 
probation.  Spartan  colonies  merely  drained  the  man-power  of  the  state  and 
remained  a  colony  of  those  without  rights  in  Sparta  or  with  only  half-rights. 
Rome  placed  at  serviceable  points  on  her  frontier  colonies  made  up  of  men 
from  all  parts  of  the  Roman  confederation,  who  thus  served  as  unifying  ele- 
ments among  Rome,  her  allies  and  their  jointly  owned  colonies,  made  them 
integral  parts  of  the  states  and  held  out  to  them  early  prospect  of  full  citizen- 
ship. Little  wonder  that  Professor  Frank  observes,  "It  was,  in  short,  to  the 
liberal  policy  inaugurated  by  the  statesmen  of  338  that  the  Roman  city-state 
owed  its  capacity  to  unify  Italy  and  make  it  one  people."   (Ibid.,  40) 
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Greek  and  Roman  City  Founding  and  Its  Effects 

The  municipality  was  used  by  the  Romans  as  an  instrument  of  organization, 
not  merely  in  Italy  but  wherever  the  Roman  arms  took  the  boundaries  of  the 
Empire.  The  municipal  system  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  largely  the  result  of 
the  deliberate  policy  of  rulers.  In  the  Western  or  Latin  part  of  the  Empire, 
Rome  made  increasing  use  of  her  experience  with  municipia  in  organizing 
Italy.  In  the  Eastern  or  Greek  half,  Greek  and  other  rulers  had  already 
long  practiced  the  founding  of  cities  as  indications  of  their  greatness  and 
power.  Alexander  of  Macedon  had  founded  seventy  cities,  or  at  least,  that 
is  claimed  for  him.  These  centers  of  Greek  influence  founded  by  him  and  his 
successors  and  reaching  even  to  central  Asia  formed  a  social  instrument  for 
the  fusing  of  Eastern  and  Western  civilizations.  By  these  Greek  and  Roman 
municipalizing  movements,  vast  areas  of  the  ancient  world  hitherto  unac- 
quainted with  city-states  and  city  civilization  were  covered  with  municipal  in- 
stitutions showing  great  differences  but  still  conforming  a  great  deal  to  a 
general  type. 

Thucydides  and  other  Greek  writers  pointed  out  the  contrast  between  the 
more  advanced  peoples  living  in  and  around  the  "Polis'',  the  city  proper,  and 
the  more  backward  tribes  living  in  village  commuities  known  as  "Komes". 
Likewise,  in  Italy  and  the  rest  of  the  West,  the  city,  known  as  "Urbs", 
"Oppidum"  or  "Civitas",  differed  in  much  the  same  ways  from  those  more 
rudimentary  rural  or  semi-rural  communities  variously  called  by  the  terms 
"Pagus"  or  country,  "Vicus"  or  village,  "Forum"  or  country  market  and  gen- 
eral gathering  place,  "Conciliabulum"  or  place  of  gathering  entirely  unin- 
habited otherwise,  "Castellum"  or  small  fortified  site  with  a  few  inhabitants. 
In  both  sides  of  the  Empire  the  distinction  between  urban  and  non-urban 
dwellers  was  very  prominent  in  the  minds  of  rulers  and  their  peoples.  Tribes 
or  other  groups  dwelling  in  villages  were  regarded  as  backward  in  civilization, 
and  it  was  the  effort  of  political  leaders  to  bring  them  into  the  circle  of  in- 
fluence of  city  civilization,  either  by  organizing  cities  among  them  or  by  at- 
taching them  to  nearby  cities  already  organized.  Many  Greek  statesmen  con- 
cerned themselves  greatly  with  this  process  of  municipalization,  and  there  was 
a  Greek  term  for  the  measure  of  subordinating  a  Kome  to  Polis,  namely 
"Synoikismos"  or  joining  together  of  habitations.  Non-urban  settlements 
were  usually  organically  connected  with  urban  centers,  subjected  by  them 
to  varying  degrees  of  control,  and  imitated  their  organization  and  institutions. 

Characteristics  of  Ancient  Cities 

The  marks  of  an  ancient  city  were:  first,  complete  local  self-government  or 
a  large  measure  of  it.  Paradoxical  as  it  sounds,  the  city  has  always  been 
the  hot-bed  of  liberty  and  the  refuge  from  despotism.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
considered  no  place  a  city  whose  local  affairs  were  at  all  closely  controlled  from 
without.  The  skillful  use  by  the  Romans  of  this  conception  of  urban  autonomy 
has  led  Professor  J.  S.  Reid  of  Cambridge  to  say  that  "the  rise  of  the 
Roman  power  was  furthered  incalculably  by  the  scope  which  it  allowed  to 
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local  freedom;  that  in  its  great  age  it  rested  on  a  vast  system  of  civic  self- 
government;  that  so  long  as  municipal  liberty  maintained  its  vigor,  the  empire 
flourished;  and  that  when  despotism  overflowed  the  municipalities,  then  the 
decay  of  the  great  imperial  structure  went  on  rapidly  to  its  fatal  issue."  (The 
Municipalities   of   the   Roman    Empire,   8-9.) 

Second,  while  the  earlier  Greek  city  walls  inclosed  only  the  citadel,  "acropo- 
lis" or  "high  town",  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  conception  of  a  city  con- 
noted fortifications,  and,  as  the  Greek  wealth  and  prosperity  grew,  the  walls 
were  extended  to  include  comparatively  large  populations.  Of  course,  the 
"Roman  Peace"  that  came  with  the  greatly  expanded  and  strengthened  Roman 
Empire  made  these  fortifications  largely  unnecessary  and  led  to  their  neg- 
lect. Dwellings  were  built  far  outside  the  walls,  but  the  turbulent  medieval  con- 
ditions led  the  cities  to  resort  again  to  the  old  protection  of  walls  and  caused 
their  populations  to  be  huddled  close  together  within  these  folds. 

Third,  a  city  must  possess  a  fair  estate  or  "territorium"  outside  the  town 
walls.  These  domains  varied  greatly  in  different  regions,  but  Italy  was 
so  thoroughly  municipalized  that  these  "territoria"  covered  much  the  greater 
part  of  it.  The  creation  of  municipal  territoria  was  checked  in  the  later  im- 
perial history  of  Rome  but  continued  in  some  degree  as  long  as  the  Empire 
lasted. 

Fourth,  the  city  must  have  its  deliberative  council  somewhat  like  the 
Roman  Senate  and  the  Athenian  Boule,  its  assembly  of  the  citizens  or  bur- 
gesses entitled  to  exercise  elective  and  legislative  powers,  its  executive  or  ad- 
ministrative officers  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  city,  and  its  own  city  cult 
of  the  god  supposed  to  afford  it  special  protection.  The  priests  were  usually 
regarded  as  agents  or  officers  of  the  city,  and  the  same  persons  were  eligible 
to  both  priestly  and  administrative  offices.  The  city  religion  was  a  part  of 
its  government. 

The  relative  importance  and  the  varying  characteristics  of  these  con- 
stituent elements  of  the  city  differed  widely  in  different  regions  and  at 
different  times,  but  all  four  were  generally  present  in  some  form  or  other, 
or  had  been  present,  in  every  community  considered  a  city.  Rome  continued 
in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Empire  the  Greek  method  of  founding  cities  and 
carried  into  the  Western  half  the  method  she  had  worked  out  for  her  Latin 
allies.  Many  of  the  older  cities  had  been,  before  the  Macedonian  and  Roman 
conquests,  independent  states,  and  these  retained  and  even  gave  to  the  newer 
urban  communities  something  of  the  dignity  of  sovereign  entities.  Every 
regularly  organized  city  had  the  right  to  call  itself  a  "Republica"  or  common- 
wealth, and  to  have  its  burgesses  or  voting  citizens  form  a  "populus,"  thus 
following  the  example  of  Rome  itself.  To  the  great  mass  of  Roman  citizens 
and  subjects,  Rome  appeared,  not  merely  a  world-ruling  power,  but  the  great- 
est city  in  a  confederation  of  cities  overspreading  the  world,  the  predominant 
partner  in  a  vast  municipal  partnership  or  alliance. 

Loss  by  a  city  community  of  its  city  status,  whether  through  diminishing 
of  population,  through  revolt  or  for  any  other  cause,  was  a  great  disgrace.  For 
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example,  Capua,  for  its  desertion  of  Rome  and  its  aid  to  Hannibal,  was 
stripped  of  its  political  privileges  when  recaptured  by  the  Romans.  Though 
it  remained  the  richest  and  most  populous  city  of  Italy  after  Rome  itself, 
Capua  did  not  recover  its  city  institutions  until  Julius  Caesar  restored  them 
and  settled  many  colonists  in  its  wide  "territorium".  Cicero  spoke  of  it  as 
"an  abode  of  the  politically  dead,  a  mere  harborage  for  merchants  and  tillers 
of  the  ground,  a  place  wherein  the  fruits  of  the  earth  might  be  garnered." 

Roman  Municipal  Development  Outside  Italy 

This  extension  of  local  self-government  chiefly  through  municipalities,  all 
over  Italy,  into  Gaul,  Britain,  Spain  and  Africa,  and  the  Eastern  half  of  the 
Empire,  was  under  the  direct  guidance  and  control  of  the  Emperors.  It  was 
begun  by  Julius  Caesar  in  Gaul  and  carried  much  farther  by  Augustus  and 
his  successors.  The  status  and  privileges  of  all  communities  and  individuals, 
all  gifts  of  citizenship,  either  Roman  or  Latin,  whether  granted  to  individuals 
or  to  towns,  came  from  the  head  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  prerogative  of 
the  emperors  in  abolishing,  diminishing  or  increasing  privileges  to  groups  or 
to  individuals  had  no  limits.  That  they  exercised  wisely  this  tremendous 
power  over  conquered  peoples  is  proven  by  the  few  revolts  against  the  Roman 
authority  and  by  the  eagerness  of  the  subject  peoples  to  receive  more  and  more 
of  Latin  and  Roman  citizenship.  The  social  structures  and  the  religious 
and  political  prejudices  of  the  tributary  communities  were  respected  to  a  de- 
gree unparalleled  in  all  the  previous  recorded  history  of  the  human  race. 
Romanization  was  offered  as  a  prize  to  be  won  by  faithful  cooperation,  and  be- 
came the  greatest  prize  in  the  view  of  these  more  or  less  civilized  peoples 
added  to  the  Empire.  The  Gauls,  the  Iberians,  the  Germans  were  gradually 
slowly  but  surely  absorbed  into  the  Roman  people  until  they  had  become  the 
dominant  element. 

There  is  much  dispute  among  students  of  ancient  and  medieval  history 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  Romanization  of  Gaul,  Spain  and  Britain,  respectively, 
and  no  part  of  this  general  disrupted  question  is  more  unsettled  than  that  part 
relating  to  the  number,  survival  and  influence  of  Roman  municipalities  in 
Northern  Gaul  and  Britain.  Southern  Gaul  and  just  about  all  of  Spain  were 
covered  with  these  municipia  and  dominated  by  them  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  is  probable  that  the  number  and  influence  of  similar  establishments 
in  the  less  completely  assimilated  provinces  of  North  Gaul  and  Britain  have 
been  underestimated  because  so  much  of  the  physical  incidents  of  such  muni- 
cipalization was  destroyed  in  the  invasion  from  the  North. 

Roman   Municipal   Survivals 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Middle  Ages  were  a  time  when  these 
"Barbarians"  were  absorbing  and  digesting  all  they  could  of  Roman  civiliza- 
tion, or  Graeco-Roman  civilization  as  it  ought  perhaps  more  accurately  to  be 
called.  Many  cities  were  sacked  time  and  again  and  some  were  actually  de- 
stroyed by  these  hardy  peoples  who  feared  cities,  but  gradually  they  became 
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accustomed  to  urban  life,  and  more  and  more  of  them  adopted  it.  It  may 
very  well  be  that  few,  very  few,  Roman  municipalities  of  Upper  Gaul  and 
Britain  lasted  as  self-governing  communities  continuously  through  medieval 
and  into  modern  times,  but,  when  the  Franks,  the  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes 
and  Danes  were  ready  for  cities,  most  of  the  historical  evidence  and  the  great 
probability  point  to  the  conclusion  that  they  either  built  them  on  the  physical 
remains  of  Roman  cities  and  copied  from  the  community  memory  the  Roman 
municipal  institutions,  or  they  imitated  outright  the  Roman  cities  of  Italy, 
Southern  Gaul  and  Spain,  which  had  survived  the  medieval  chaos.  So  much  em- 
phasis has  been  laid  on  the  change  of  control  from  the  enfeebled  Roman  Empire 
of  the  West  to  these  wandering  tribes  from  north  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube,  that  the  gradual  character  of  the  change  from  the  time  when  Augustus 
had  a  bodyguard  of  Germans,  and  therefore  must  have  had  many  of  them 
in  his  armies  and  valued  them,  to  the  coup  d'etat  of  Odovacar  about  four 
centuries  later,  is  almost  forgotten  or  not  given  due  significance.  The  uniting 
of  the  relic  of  Roman  military  power  and  of  the  Germanic  tribes  in  Gaul, 
under  Aetius,  one  of  the  few  remaining  Roman  officials  in  Gaul,  to  check  Attila 
and  his  hordes  at  Soissons,  and  many  other  similar  bits  of  evidence, 
go  far  to  support  the  belief  of  some  students  that  there  were  few  if 
any  sudden  changes  or  breaks  in  the  history  of  Western  Europe  attendant 
upon  the  Germanic  migrations,  conquests,  and  settlements  within  the  Roman 
Empire.  Without  doubt,  they  captured  the  cities,  took  what  they  wanted, 
destroyed  much,  enforced  a  recognition  of  their  political  and  military  over- 
lordship,  but  also  left  many  of  the  municipal  institutions  to  function  as  well 
as  they  could  in  troubled  times. 

If  there  is  considerable  evidence  to  support  the  view  that  the  municipia 
of  the  Roman  Empire  were  largely  destroyed  in  Gaul,  Spain  and  Britain 
during  the  early  Middle  Ages  and  had  to  be  refounded  during  the  medieval 
times,  there  seems  little  ground  for  doubting  that  this  refounding  was  done 
with  the  conception  of  the  municipal  corporation  worked  out  by  the  Romans 
in  their  organization  of  Italy  and  the  rest  of  the  Western  Empire.  They  had 
made  very  skillful  use  of  a  natural  social  process,  and  fashioned  from  it 
a  remarkable  political  instrument. 

Whenever  considerable  groups  of  people  live  together  in  closer  proximity 
than  is  usual  with  most  others  in  that  state,  the  close-living  groups  inevitably 
begin  to  ask  of  the  government  of  the  state  unusual  powers  of  self-government 
in  order  to  meet  their  special  needs.  The  closer  together  people  live  and  the 
more  of  them  so  living,  the  more  social  relations  exist  among  them  and  therefore 
the  more  law  and  government  they  need  in  order  to  regulate  the  relationships. 
On  the  basis  of  this  need,  the  Romans  had,  instead  of  giving  despotic  govern- 
ment to  their  conquered  cities,  taken  the  revolutionary  course  of  allowing 
them  degrees  of  self-government  hitherto  unheard  of,  and  of  adapting  the 
outside  control  and  the  domestic  autonomy  to  the  needs  of  each  city.  This 
was  a  great  forward  step  in  the  art  of  government,  and  the  lesson  was  not 
forgotten  in  the  confusion  of  the  Middle  Ages.     Never  before  in  the  history 
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of  the  human  race  had  a  ruling  power  given  to  its  subjects  in  many  and  very 
different  kinds  of  groups,  the  right  to  manage  their  local  affairs  largely  free 
from  oustide  control  or  dictation.  Not  even  the  oriental  despotism  in- 
troduced by  Diocletian,  extended  by  his  successors  and  ultimately  applied 
to  the  municipia  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  much  of  their  power  of  local  con- 
trol, could  set  the  clock  back  to  the  point  where  it  had  been  before  this  re- 
markable municipal  advance.  The  memory  of  municipal  self-government  re- 
mained, and  stirred  urban  groups  to  active  campaigning  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunities, for  the  old  freedom  of  the  Roman  municipal  system. 

Roman  and  Medieval  Grants  of  Immunity 

Immunitas,  freedom  from  various  of  the  requirements  and  burdens  of  gov- 
ernment, had  become  under  the  Romans  the  usual  subject  of  many  grants. 
This  "immunity"  became  one  of  the  characteristics  of  medieval  political  life. 
Individuals,  monasteries,  families,  churches,  villages,  but,  perhaps  most  of 
all,  municipalities,  that  is,  towns  and  cities  with  special  privileges  granted 
by  charter,  sought  and  received  grants  of  every  kind  of  exemption,  right, 
power,  privilege  that  pertained  to  government,  short  of  absolute  independence. 
Government  was,  perhaps  largely  through  the  influence  of  feudalism,  looked 
upon  as  a  matter  of  contract  between  the  ruler  and  ruled,  and  this  contract 
might,  for  good  and  valuable  consideration,  for  past  services,  for  love  and 
affection,  for  promise  and  on  condition  of  future  service,  be  amended  in  any 
way  that  suited  the  parties  to  it.  For  such  amendments  and  exemptions 
none  could  or  would  pay  more  highly  than  the  merchants  growing  rich  by 
trade  in  the  cities  and  towns.  In  imitation  of  the  Roman  emperors,  kings 
assumed  all  of  this  power  of  granting  charters  that  they  were  allowed  to  take 
unto  themselves,  but  feudal  law  enabled  the  great  nobles  to  keep  for  them- 
selves the  right  to  grant  charters  to  cities  and  towns  growing  up  on  their 
feudal  estates. 

English  Municipal   Origins 

While,  according  to  Maitland,  the  idea  of  a  corporation  as  a  fictitious 
or  juristic  person  had  not  come  into  English  law  from  the  Roman  and  the 
Canon  Law  until  some  time  in  the  15th  Century,  still,  at  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  the  County,  the  Borough,  the  Hundred  and  the  Tunscip 
or  Township,  all  had  the  most  important  characteristics  of  corporations,  in 
having  rights  and  duties,  in  being  considered  capable  of  breaking  the 
law  and  being  punished,  in  having  perpetual  succession  unless  changed  by 
the  Central  Government,  in  being  able  to  hold  property  and  to  pass  by-laws. 
(Constitutional  History  of  England,  54)  It  was  the  theory  of  the  13th  Cen- 
tury that  all  England  was  divided  into  townships  or  vills  (Villae),  primitive 
communities,  groups  of  families,  very  possibly  bound  together  by  kinship  and 
cultivating  land  by  a  system  of  collective  agriculture.  These  communities 
were  or  had  been  owners  of  the  land  and  to  a  great  extent  regulated  their  own 
affairs,  decided  how  the  land  should  be  tilled  and  whether  or  not  new  members 
should  be  admitted;  held  a  township  moot  or  tun  moot  for  the  management 
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of  its  affairs.  It  is  true  that  many  of  these  townships  had  fallen  largely 
under  the  control  of  feudal  lords,  had  become  communities  of  tenants,  usually 
tenants  holding  in  villeinage,  and  therefore  were  to  most  intents  and  pur- 
poses manors.  But  the  Central  Government  still  took  account  of  them  as 
townships,  held  them  responsible  for  the  apprehension  of  criminals  and  re- 
quired them  to  be  represented  in  the  local  courts  by  their  respective  reeves 
and  four  best  men.  Township  and  manor  organizations  existed  side  by  side, 
the  manor  almost  absorbing  the  township.  (Ibid.,  47-52)  Very  often  the  town- 
ship boundaries  coincided  with  those  of  small  parishes  or  districts  assigned  to 
a  church  or  priest,  and  all  the  business  not  manorial  was  dispatched  at  vestry 
meetings,  which  were  however  meetings  of  the  township  for  church  purposes. 

Professor  Albert  B.  White  has  said  that  the  boroughs  seem  to  have  had 
courts  of  their  own  by  the  end  of  the  tenth  Century,  courts  coordinate  with 
the  hundred  courts  and,  probably,  conducted  much  as  was  the  hundred  court. 
He  thinks  an  important  group  of  midland  boroughs  grew  up  around  the 
fortresses  or  burhs  built  by  Edward  the  Elder  and  his  successors  to  keep  in 
order  the  territory  re-conquered  from  the  Danes,  "but",  he  writes,  "what 
these  midland  boroughs  had  attained  (probably  he  means  by  the  time  of  the 
Conquest  in  1066)  was  a  distinctive  name,  a  court  that  enforced  a  stringent 
peace,  a  position  of  importance  in  the  shire,  a  somewhat  shifting  and  varied 
population,  and  a  beginning  of  industrial  and  commercial  activity."  (The  mak- 
ing of  the  English  Constitution,  32-5) 

Not  all  such  fortresses  became  the  nuclei  of  boroughs,  nor  did  all  boroughs 
originate  in  this  way.  The  fortified  residence  of  great  nobles,  monasteries, 
seaports  or  any  places  convenient  for  markets  might  gather  the  population 
and  trade  requiring  special  courts.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  usual  beginning 
of  the  institutional  differentiation  from  the  village  or  hamlet.  The  midland 
fortress  boroughs  may  not  have  been  the  first,  but  they  or  similar  establish- 
ments seem  to  have  supplied  the  general  term  for  English  municipalities.  At 
the  time  of  the  Conquest,  communities  were  found  in  all  stages  of  becoming 
boroughs,  from  the  condition  of  London  to  that  of  the  large  rural  groups. 
By  that  time  the  feudalizing  tendencies,  that  is,  chiefly,  the  inability  of  the 
central  government  to  afford  protection  and  the  resultant  quest  of  security 
by  those  not  strong  in  their  own  resources,  had  so  increased  the  powers  of 
the  great  landholders  with  their  armed  tenantry  and  depressed  the  status  of 
the  middle-class  freemen  that  all  boroughs  were  brought  more  and  more  under 
the  King  or  other  lords,  who  enjoyed  various  financial  and  judicial  powers 
over  them. 

"The  'burh'  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  was  simply  a  more  strictly  organ- 
ized form  of  the  township.  It  was  probably  in  a  more  defensible  position;  had 
a  ditch  and  mound  instead  of  the  quickset  hedge  or  'tun'  from  which  the 
township  took  its  name;  and,  as  the  'tun'  originally  was  the  fenced  home 
of  the  cultivator,  the  'burh'  was  the  fortified  house  and  courtyard  of  the 
mighty  man — the  king,  the  magistrate,  or  the  noble."  (Stubbs,  Const.  Hist. 
Eng.,  6th  ed.,  I,  99)   Doubtless  some  large  towns  that  later  became  boroughs 
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or  cities  grew  up  around  the  sites  of  fortified  camps;  others  around  the 
country  houses  of  kings  and  ealdorman,  around  the  great  monasteries  and 
in  other  locations  favorable  for  trade  and  commerce.  The  organzation  of  the 
larger  towns  was  more  like  that  of  the  hundreds  than  that  of  the  townships, 
and  such  towns  often  contained  several  parishes  or  townships  with  their 
organizations.  "Its  jurisdiction  was  a  section  cut  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  hundred  court,  or  created  by  a  grant  of  immunity."      (Ibid.,  101) 

"The  fortified  towns  mentioned  in  Domesday  (1086)  are  Canterbury,  Not- 
tingham, York,  Oxford,  Hereford,  Leicester,  Stafford,  Chester,  Lincoln  and 
Colchester.  The  customs  of  forty-one  cities  or  boroughs  are  either  given  in 
detail  or  briefly  noticed."  (Ibid.,  438)  Originally  no  more  than  large  townships 
or  collections  of  townships,  whose  governmental  organization  "cannot  be 
shown  to  have  differed  from  the  general  type  of  the  ancient  village  but 
which  had  accumulated  rights  and  functions  answering  more  strictly  to  those 
of  the  hundred.  And  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  they  had  gained  such 
importance  as  to  have  in  many  cases  special  compositions  for  taxation  and 
tribunals  of  their  own."  London  only  had  a  semblance  of  its  later  political 
organization,  with  its  port-reeve  and  its  bishops  as  unifying  agents  but  other- 
wise consisting  still  of  communities,  townships,  parishes,  and  lordships,  each 
with  its  own  separate  organization.  Oxford  paid  £20  and  six  sextaries  of 
money  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  £60  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey. 
Under  the  Confessor,  Stafford  paid  £9;  Shrewsbury  £7  16s  8d;  Norwich  £20 
to  the  King,  £10  to  the  Earl;  Huntington  a  similarly  divided  firma  burgi  or 
lump  sum  in  commutation  of  dues  or  taxes.     (Ibid.,  438-9) 

Municipal  Charters  After  the  Norman  Conquest 

The  charter  given  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  London  merely  confirmed 
or  restored  the  conditions  of  the  rule  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  allowed  the 
son  to  succeed  to  his  father's  franchise  but  established  no  corporate  suc- 
cession and  granted  no  corporate  privileges.  The  charter  of  Henry  I  went 
further,  made  London  independent  of  county  organization,  "farmed"  or 
"fermed"  to  the  citizens  the  County  of  London,  placed  the  city  on  a  level 
with  the  shires  by  giving  it  a  sheriff  and  a  justiciar  of  its  own.  But  it  was 
given  the  privileges  not  granted  to  shires,  the  right  to  elect  its  own  sheriff  and 
justiciar,  to  be  open  to  no  other  jurisdiction  than  of  its  own  elected  officers. 
Its  citizens  were  not  to  be  called  before  any  court  outside  their  own  walls, 
were  freed  from  Danegeld  (the  ancient  levy  dating  from  the  time  of  Alfred, 
when  it  was  laid  to  raise  money  for  driving  off  the  Danish  invaders,  and  con- 
tinued as  the  nearest  approach  to  a  regular  tax  in  the  modern  sense),  from 
scot  and  lot,  from  responsibility  for  the  murder-fine,  from  obligation  to 
trial  by  battle,  from  toll  and  other  duties  of  the  kind  throughout  all  England, 
port  duties  as  well  as  inland.  But  no  new  incorporation  is  made;  all  parties 
retain  their  ancient  customs;  and  the  municipal  unity  attained  is  that  of  the 
county  and  the  hundred. 
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Feudalism  and  the  Towns 

Of  course,  even  when  feudalism  was  in  the  ascendant,  the  opposing  force,  the 
struggle  of  the  middle  class  especially  of  the  industrial  and  trading  elements, 
for  independence,  was  steadily  at  work.  Action  and  reaction  seldom,  if  ever, 
operate  alternately,  but  are  usually  opposing  forces  functioning  at  the  same 
time  and  alternately  overcoming  each  other's  resistance.  Even  when  feudalism 
had  attained  its  greatest  height,  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  perma- 
nently or  even  long,  the  united  attacks  of  the  powerful  Anglo-Norman  King- 
ship and  the  growing  strength  of  the  trading  and  industrial  classes.  Doubt- 
less some  of  the  kings  adopted  repressive  and  oppressive  measures  against  the 
boroughs,  in  addition  to  continual  demands  for  money  to  meet  their  growing 
expenses,  for  there  was  probably  no  consistent  royal  policy  of  encouraging 
municipal  independence  where  it  could  not  be  made  directly  serviceable  to 
the  crown  in  its  contests  with  the  nobles.  For  example,  Henry  II  and  his 
ministers  certainly  disliked  the  guilds,  which  had  become  powerful  factors 
in  the  boroughs  during  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  and  evidently  because  the  guilds 
were  using  these  boroughs  to  defeat  the  royal  purposes.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  king  was  a  feudal  lord  and  naturally  opposed  to  the  growth 
of  the  independence  of  the  boroughs  on  his  own  feudal  estates  while  entirely 
willing  to  encourage  those  on  the  estates  of  his  nobles  in  their  efforts  to  free 
themselves  from  the  feudal  control  of  those  nobles. 

Stubbs  says,  "Regarded  as  a  subject  for  historical  analysis,  the  medieval 
municipality  may  be  resolved  into  three  principles;  the  primitive  organization 
of  the  hundred  or  township  with  its  judicial  and  police  functions;  the  vol- 
untary association  of  the  guild  formed  for  the  regulation  of  trade,  and  author- 
ized to  enforce  its  by-laws;  and  the  further  association  of  the  burghers, 
whether  as  townsmen  or  as  guildsmen,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  emancipa- 
tion from  arbitrary  imposts  and  external  interference,  an  association  to  which 
we  may  assign  the  name  of  communa  or  communio."     (Op.  cit.,  443) 

Both  before  and  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  jurisdiction  in  the  courts 
and  tenure  of  land  were  almost  inseparable,  and  the  control  and  profits  of 
the  courts  of  the  towns  or  boroughs  generally  belonged  to  the  owners  of  the 
manorial  estates  within  the  walls.  In  some,  it  belonged  entirely  to  the  king, 
to  the  earl  or  to  the  bishop,  probably  regarded  in  this  relation  as  a  private 
feudal  lord,  and  in  others  it  was  divided  among  the  three,  perhaps  in  their 
public  capacities  as  officers  of  the  Central  Government,  the  Shire  and  the 
Church  respectively,  and  one  or  more  private  lords.  In  all  these  cases,  unless 
expressly  excluded  by  grant  from  the  king  to  the  burghers  or  to  their 
feudal  lord,  the  sheriff  exercised  over  them  as  over  the  country  areas  and  in- 
habitants and  protected  such  rights  of  the  king  as  rents,  the  shore  jurisdiction 
and  fees,  since  they  were  no  more  exempt  from  this  jurisdiction  than  the  hun- 
dreds which  they  resembled  in  this  stage  of  their  development.  The  Norman 
Conquest,  by  its  feudalizing  tendency  made  tenure  of  land  a  more  important 
feature  of  dependence  than  jurisdiction.     The  towns  were  regarded  as  "in  de- 
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mesne"  or  under  the  feudal  control  of  the  lords  who  had  jurisdiction  over  them, 
that  is,  the  right  to  summon  them  to  his  courts.  Where  no  other  lord  claimed 
the  jurisdiction,  they  were  held  "in  demesne"  of  the  king. 

Steps  in  Acquisition  of  Municipal  Self-Government 

Before  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  boroughs  seem  not  to  have  had  written 
charters  generally,  if  at  all,  but  to  have  been  given  privileges,  which  were 
the  grants  regarded  as  secured  to  them  by  custom.  When  written  charters 
began  to  be  issued,  they  were  issued  by  the  king  or  other  lord  to  whom  the 
town  belonged.  The  cities  of  Winchester,  London  and  Abingdon  seem  to  have 
had  charters  of  immunity  granted  before  the  Domesday  Survey  and  so 
appear  very  little  in  that  summary  of  ordinary  political  rights  and  duties. 
Naturally  the  city  communities,  growing  in  wealth  and  in  social  unity,  bar- 
gained with  the  sheriffs  for  lump  sum  payments  of  their  shares  of  the  shire 
"ferms"  or  certain  sums  from  the  various  shires  for  which  the  sheriffs  were 
responsible  to  the  crown.  This  was  the  next  step  after  the  acquisition  of  a 
separate  borough  court,  toward  separate  and  distinct  borough  organization 
and  administration.  The  Domesday  gives  in  round  sums  the  "profits"  or 
amounts  due  from  the  towns  to  sheriffs,  and  thus  testifies  to  the  care  they 
had  taken  to  come  to  terms  on  this  point  and  to  have  their  agreements  with 
the  sheriffs  and  the  kings  recorded  in  this  great  tax  book  survey.  The  next 
step  in  this  winning  of  municipal  independence  was  to  secure  from  the 
Crown  charters  allowing  the  various  towns  to  pay  directly  to  the  royal  ex- 
chequer their  respective  shares  of  the  ferms  of  their  shires.  In  other  words, 
the  boroughs,  instead  of  being  "farmed"  to  the  sheriffs  along  with  the  rest 
of  their  shires,  were  "farmed"  to  the  burghers  themselves.  This  was  called  firma 
burgi,  borough  "farm"  or  rent.  This  charter  was  probably  granted  to  the  quali- 
fied members  of  the  township  or  hundred  court  of  the  town  who  owned  lands, 
houses,  shops,  gardens,  had  originally  paid  the  rent  on  them,  and  must  now 
collect  it  among  themselves  by  strict  apportionment.  Already,  under  the 
reeve,  in  London  the  bishop  and  the  reeve,  they  had  a  kind  of  unity 
or  rudimentary  communitas  civitis.  Now  the  acquisition  of  the  firma  burgi, 
whether  it  was  granted  to  the  inhabitants  as  a  township  or  as  a  guild,  gave 
them  the  additional  character  of  a  "communio",  a  partnership  or  primitive 
corporation.  In  the  council  at  Winchester  which  elected  the  Empress  Matilda 
to  be  "Lady  of  the  English",  the  messengers  from  the  citizenry  of  London 
were  said  to  be  representatives  of  the  "communio."  From  this  point  the  pur- 
chase of  perpetual  or  occasional  privileges.  In  1130,  the  citizens  of  Lincoln 
paid  200  marks  of  silver  and  four  marks  of  gold  for  the  privilege  of  holding 
their  city  of  the  king  directly  as  tenant-in-chief. 

Guild  and  Communia 

The  inhabitants  of  most  towns  or  boroughs  bought  the  right  to  have  their 
guild  for  each.  The  merchant-guild  got  increasing  power  in  the  boroughs  and 
became  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II  the  sign  of  municipal  independence.  In 
fact,  if  not  in  theory,  the  guild  was  the  governing  body  of  the  town  in  which 
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it  was  allowed  to  exist.  Glanvill,  in  his  work  on  the  Laws  of  England, 
treats  it  as  identical  with  the  communa  or  embryonic  corporation  of  the 
privileged  town.  The  growth  in  power  of  the  guilds  converted  the  local 
governments  of  most  or  all  of  the  boroughs  into  oligarchies  and  thus  per- 
verted the  movement  for  municipal  independence  from  an  influence  for  the 
cause  of  liberty,  into  an  instrument  for  the  violation  of  the  ancient  rights  of 
free  citizens  and  inhabitants.  The  business  of  the  guild  was  supposed  to  be 
the  regulation  of  trade,  but  it  usurped  the  functions  of  the  governing  body 
in  the  administration  of  justice  and  police  and  monopolized  the  rights  of  the 
weak  for  whose  protection  it  had  originally  been  created.  The  dislike  of  the 
plebeians  of  the  craft-guilds  for  the  patricians  of  the  merchant  guilds  crops 
up  often  in  England  but  does  not  develop  into  the  clear-cut  and  regular 
warfare  resulting  from  similar  relations  in  Germany.  Apparently  the  coali- 
tion  in   England  took  place  much  more  easily. 

The  French  Commune 

The  commune  of  France  was,  like  the  guild,  a  voluntary  association  but  with 
objects  more  distinctly  political  from  the  first.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
eleventh  century,  many  French  towns  had  won  from  their  lords  considerable 
rights  of  self-government,  and  others  had  preserved  from  the  old  Carolingian 
constitution  some  machinery  adapted  to  self-government.  The  kings  granted 
great  numbers  of  charters  in  the  12th  century  in  order  to  encourage  "the 
Third  Estate"  and  to  make  of  it  a  still  more  powerful  and  loyal  ally  of  the 
Crown  in  their  common  contest  against  the  nobles.  In  some  respects  the 
charters  differed  greatly  from  the  English  municipal  charters,  but  the  liber- 
ties bestowed  are  much  the  same:  Exemption  from  arbitrary  taxation,  which 
was  the  object  of  the  firma  burgi  in  England;  the  right  to  local  jurisdiction 
or  to  have  a  court  of  their  own,  which  could  be  granted  only  by  the  lord 
who  owned  the  jurisdiction,  by  the  king  on  his  demesne  and  by  other  lords 
on  theirs;  the  power  of  enfranchising  the  villein  who  had  been  for  a  year 
and  a  day  within  the  walls,  a  very  usual  power  in  English  charters;  and  the 
power  of  electing  officers.  A  great  dissimilarity  consisted  in  the  fact 
that  the  English  charters  referred  back  to  and  secured  confirmation  of,  free 
and  good  customs  supposed  to  have  been  theirs  while  the  French  enumerated 
many  oppressions  from  which  they  sought  to  be  delivered.  Either  the  English 
had  preserved  more  of  their  ancient  local  organization  or  they  made  more 
use  of  it.  Those  who  constituted  the  local  court  and  the  guild  asked  for  new 
rights,  powers  and  privileges  as  if  they  were  seeking  revivals,  but  the  French 
communia  seems  to  have  been  a  comparatively  new  body  and  lacked  the  old, 
festive  semi-religious,  mercantile  associations  of  the  guild.  But  the  sub- 
stantial identity  of  the  concessions  sought  and  secured  suggests  a  great  ex- 
change of  ideas.  Stubbs  says,  "The  communa  of  London  was  certainly  de- 
rived from  England",  and  thinks  the  similar  German  hansa  may  have  been 
borrowed  from  England. 
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English  Municipal  Conditions  in  12th  Century 

The  status  of  municipal  development  in  England  in  the  12th  century  is 
thus  summarized  by  Stubbs  (Op.  cit.,  I,  459-60) :  "The  communa  of  London, 
and  of  those  other  English  towns  which  in  the  12th  century  aimed  at  such 
a  constitution,  was  the  old  English  guild  in  a  new  French  garb;  it  was  the 
ancient  association,  but  directed  to  the  attainment  of  municipal  rather  than 
mercantile  privileges;  like  the  French  communia,  it  was  united  and  sus- 
tained by  the  oaths  of  its  members  and  of  those  whom  it  could  compel  to  sup- 
port it.  The  'major'  and  the  'jurati',  the  mayor  and  the  jurats,  were  the 
framework  of  the  communa,  as  the  aldermen  and  brethren  constituted  the 
guild,  and  the  reeve  and  good-men  the  magistracy  of  the  township.  And  the 
system  which  resulted  from  the  combination  of  these  elements,  the  history 
of  which  lies  outside  our  present  period  and  scope,  testifies  to  their  existence  in 
a  continued  life  of  their  own.  London,  and  the  municipal  system  generally, 
has  in  the  mayor  a  relic  of  the  communal  idea,  in  the  aldermen  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  guild,  and  in  the  councillors  of  the  wards  the  successors  to 
the  rights  of  the  most  ancient  township  system.  The  jurati  of  the  commune, 
the  brethren  of  the  guild,  the  reeve  of  the  ward  (originally  township),  have 
either  disappeared  altogether,  or  taken  forms  in  which  they  can  scarcely  be 
identified." 

He  considers  that  this  rising  element  in  English  life  was  not  very  widely 
diffused  and  continues:  "The  English  municipalities  were  neither  numerous 
nor,  with  the  exception  of  London,  in  possession  of  much  political  power;  their 
liberties  took  the  form  of  immunities  and  exemptions,  rather  than  of  sub- 
stantial influence;  they  were  freed  from  the  exactions  of  the  sheriffs,  but 
not  empowered  to  take  a  representative  share  in  the  administration  of  the 
county;  they  were  enabled  to  try  their  own  prisoners,  to  oust  strange  juris- 
dictions, to  raise  their  taxes  in  their  own  way,  but  not  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
outside  their  walls,  or  to  raise  their  voice  in  granting  or  refusing  contribution 
to  the  wants  of  the  State.  Even  their  charters  were  received  with  misgivings ; 
they  were  purchased  with  solid  gold,  and  had  as  a  matter  of  fact  to  be  re- 
deemed in  the  form  of  confirmation  from  each  successive  king.  Still  the 
history  of  the  12th  century  is  one  of  distinct  and  uniform  progress. 

"The  close  of  the  Norman  period  saw  the  English  towns  thus  far  ad- 
vanced, and  aiming  at  further  growth.  They  had  secured  the  firma  burgi, 
and  freed  themselves  from  the  pecuniary  exactions  of  the  sheriffs;  they  had 
obtained  a  recognition  by  charter  of  their  free  customs,  that  is  of  the  special 
rules  of  local  administration  which  they  had  immemorially  observed,  especially 
the  exemption  from  the  Norman  innovation  of  trial  by  battle;  their  consti- 
tution was  still  that  of  the  township  and  the  hundred,  but  the  relief  from 
the  financial  administration  of  the  sheriff  had  suggested  the  possibility  of  lib- 
eration from  the  judicial  administration  also.  The  guilds  were  operating  so 
as  to  produce  a  stronger  cohesion  among  the  townsmen;  they  met  frequently 
in  their  drinking-halls,  and  drew  up  their  own  regulations  for  the  manage- 
ment of  trade;  their  leading  men  possessed  the  ancient  burgages  on  which  the 
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king's  dues  were  payable,  and  this  was  enough  to  entitle  them  to  such  social 
power  as  was  left  in  local  hands;  they  possessed  if  not  the  sole  right  to  trade, 
something  very  like  a  monopoly  of  all  merchandise  dealings,  and  a  claim  to 
immunity  from  tolls  through  the  shire  or  the  realm,  and  in  some  cases  even  in 
the  foreign  dominions  of  the  king.  Accordingly  the  membership  of  the  guild 
is  indispensable  to  the  full  and  perfect  status  of  the  burgher.  Some,  if  not 
all,  the  towns  so  privileged,  could  confer  freedom  on  the  villein  by  allowing 
him  to  stay  for  a  year  and  a  day  within  their  walls,  or  enrolling  him  in  their 
guild.  The  most  offensive  of  the  services  demanded  from  tenants  of  demesne 
land  were  remitted  to  them.  They  could  still  be  tallaged,  taxed  at  the  will  of 
the  king,  but  so  could  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Except  through  the  agency  of 
their  own  magistrates  they  could  not  be  forced  by  a  stranger  to  appear  in  the 
courts  of  law.  Diversities  of  custom  there  doubtless  were,  but  in  all  this  there 
was  a  strong  tendency  towards  liberty.  How  well  the.  towns  repaid  the  confi- 
dence shown  by  the  kings  in  the  gift  of  these  privileges  appears  in  the  his- 
tory of  Henry  II  and  his  sons. 

"The  example  set  by  the  sovereign  in  the  cities  and  boroughs  that  were 
under  his  direct  control  was  followed  by  the  lords  who  had  boroughs  in 
demesne.  The  earl  of  Leicester  chartered  his  town,  and  the  earl  of  Chester 
the  boroughs  of  the  palatine  earldom;  Durham  received  its  privileges  from 
the  bishop,  and  the  great  prelates  whose  rights  excluded  the  interference  of 
sheriffs  and  shire-moot  were  able  to  bestow  on  their  towns  privileges  scarce  less 
extensive  than  those  given  by  the  crown.  But  there  were  other  town  com- 
munities outside  all  these  classes,  depending  on  mesne  lords  who  were  without 
the  power  of  granting  immunities,  or  depending  on  the  crown  but  not  rich 
enough  to  purchase  charters.  These  subsisted  under  the  ancient  township 
or  manorial  system,  and  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period  were  distinguished 
only  by  external  features  from  the  rural  communities.  From  this  class  sprang 
the  largest  par^  of  the  market  towns  of  the  present  day;  the  privilege  of 
having  a  market  was  not  grudged  by  the  rulers  whose  revenue  it  helped  to  swell; 
and,  once  established,  the  market  involved  a  humble  machinery  of  police  and 
magistracy,  which  gave  to  the  place,  otherwise  undistinguished  from  the 
villages  around  it,  some  semblance  of  municipal  constitution." 

The  charters  definitely  identified  as  granted  by  Henry  II  are  not  numerous 
and  concede  few  privileges,  rights  and  powers  beyond  those  granted  by 
Henry  I,  but  the  Pipe  Rolls  record  payment  for  many  other  favors,  and  the 
charters  for  such  permanent  advances  must  have  been  lost.  Richard  (the 
Lion-Heart)  granted  many  more  charters  and  with  a  much  wider  range  of 
powers  and  rights,  especially  during  his  first  year  when  he  was  raising  money 
for  the  Crusade.  John  Lackland's  extended  througout  his  reign  and  exhibit 
town  constitutions  in  almost  every  stage  of  development  and  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom.  The  charters  of  the  newly  enfranchised  boroughs  were 
copied  in  great  measure  from  earlier  grants  to  others  but  often  with  addi- 
tions. The  confirmation  of  town  or  borough  custom  often  led  to  the  loss  by  the 
burghers  of  the  benefits   of  such  changes   as  the   substitution   of  inquest  by 
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presentment  or  the  beginning  of  the  grand  jury  system  for  the  old  method 
of  compurgation,  as  a  preliminary  to  trial  by  the  ordeal,  and  enabled  them 
to  escape  innovations  like  the  trial  by  battle  introduced  into  the  shire-moot. 

The  boroughs  obtained  special  privileges  in  the  courts  of  the  Itinerant 
Justices  of  Justices  in  Eyre.  The  right  to  elect  their  own  reeve  or  prae- 
positus,  which  does  not  appear  in  the  charters  of  Henry  II,  occurs  occa- 
sionally in  those  of  Richard  and  is  quite  common  in  John's,  assumed  great 
importance  to  the  burghers  when  they  ceased  to  be  under  the  direct  manage- 
ment of  the  sheriff  and  the  reeve  and  probi  homines  (good  men)  became  the 
governing  body  of  the  borough.  Lincoln  and  Northampton  were  allowed  to 
choose  four  "coroners"  to  preside  over  the  local  courts  in  trials  of  pleas  of 
the  crown  (criminal  trials)  and  to  check  the  reeve.  The  new  borough  courts 
were  the  old  courts  of  the  township,  the  hundred  and  the  shire  under  new 
names.  John,  a  month  before  he  was  forced  to  sign  the  Great  Charter, 
granted  to  the  "barons"  of  the  City  of  London,  whoever  they  were,  the  right 
to  elect  their  mayor  annually,  but  the  Londoners  sided  with  the  Barons' 
Party  against  John,  and  had  their  customs  guaranteed  by  the  13th  article  of 
the  Charter.  A  clause  was  added  preserving  similar  rights  to  all  cities,  bor- 
oughs, towns  and  seaports  of  the  realm.  The  mayor  of  London  was  one  of 
the  25  barons  chosen  to  see  that  the  Charter  was  carried  out. 

"Free  election  of  magistrates,  independent  exercise  of  jurisdiction  in  their 
own  courts  and  by  their  own  customs,  and  the  direct  negotiation  of  their  taxa- 
tion with  the  officers  of  the  Exchequer,  were  no  unimportant  steps  in  the  at- 
tainment of  municipal  independence.  Nor  was  any  such  step  retraced; 
every  new  charter  confirmed,  and  many  of  them  rehearsed  in  detail,  the  cus- 
toms allowed  by  the  earlier  grants  which  they  superseded."  London  furnished 
the  model  for  the  advance  of  municipal  development.  "The  establishment  of 
the  cooperate  character  of  the  city  under  a  mayor  marks  the  victory  of  the 
communal  principle  over  the  more  ancient  shire  organization,  which  seems  to 
have  displayed  early  in  the  century  (the  12th)  the  complicated  system  of  guild 
and  franchise.  It  also  marks  the  triumph  of  the  mercantile  over  the  aristocratic 
element The  struggle,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  it,  was  not  be- 
tween nobility  and  trade,  but  between  the  territorial  franchise  and  the  mer- 
cantile guild.  Nor  was  the  victory  of  the  communa  to  any  appreciable  degree 
a  victory  of  the  Englishman  over  the  foreigner.  The  population  of  London 
was  less  English  probably  than  that  of  other  great  towns  such  as  Winchester 
and  York.  The  names  of  the  leading  citizens  who  are  mentioned  throughout  the 
12th  century  are  with   few  exceptions,  such  as   Henry  Fitz-Alwyn,   of  alien 

derivation The  form  of  the  communa  in  which  the  corporate  life 

asserted  its  independence  was  itself  foreign.  From  the  beginning  of  its  po- 
litical importance  London  acts  constantly  as  the  purse,  sometimes  as  the 
brain,  never  perhaps  in  its  whole  history  as  the  heart,  of  England.  The  vic- 
tory of  the  communa  is  no  guarantee  of  freedom  or  fair  treatment  to  the 
poorer  citizens;  we  no  sooner  find  it  in  supreme  authority  than  the  riot  of 
William  Fitz-Osbert  occurs  to  prove  that  an  oligarchy  of  the  purse  has  as 
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little  tender  mercy  as  an  oligarchy  of  the  sword.  The  real  importance  of 
London  in  this  region  of  history  is  rather  that  it  affords  an  example  of  local 
independence  and  close  organization  which  serves  as  a  model  and  standard  for 
other  towns,  than  that  it  leads  the  way  to  the  attainment  of  general  liberties 
or  peculiarly  English  objects.  Still  its  position  and  the  action  of  its  citizens 
give  it  no  small  political  power,  and  no  insignificant  place  in  history." 
(Ibid.,  670-676) 

English  Boroughs  About  1307 

Maitland  thus  summarizes  the  powers,  privileges,  rights  and  characteristics 
of  the  boroughs  about  the  end  of  the  13th  century  (1307  is  the  date  he 
selects  for  his  characterization) :  "(a)  Immunity  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ordinary  local  courts.  The  borough  has  aspired  to  be  a  hundred  all  by  itself — 
to  be  exempt  therefore  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  hundred  court.  When 
the  king's  justices  visit  the  county,  the  borough  is  represented  before  it,  not 
by  the  reeve  and  four  men,  but  by  a  jury  of  twelve,  just  as  every  hundred 
in  the  county  is  represented  by  a  jury  of  twelve.  Occasionally  more  extensive 
immunities  have  been  conferred,  the  borough  is  exempted  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  county  court.  Some  of  the  larger  and  richer  boroughs  have  gone  even 
further  than  this — it  has  been  granted  to  them  that  their  burgesses  may  sue 
and  be  sued  only  in  their  own  courts,  and  thus  one  cannot  sue  a  burgess  (of 
one  of  these)  even  in  the  king's  court,  (b)  Coupled  with  this  immunity  is 
the  privilege  of  having  courts  of  its  own,  usually  with  the  jurisdiction  of  a  hun- 
dred court;  but  the  constitution  of  these  courts  varies  greatly.  In  some 
cases,  the  borough  has  already  got  itself  free  of  the  manorial  system,  and  its 
courts  are  presided  over  by  elected  officers;  in  other  cases,  the  borough  is 
still  a  manor  and  its  court  is  the  lord's  court  held  under  the  presidency  of 
the  steward,  (c)  Very  frequently  indeed  the  borough  has  by  this  time  pur- 
chased the  rights  of  having  its  own  elective  officers — ballivi,  praepositi,  bailiffs 
or  reeves,  who  stand  on  somewhat  the  same  level  as  the  bailiffs  of  the  hundred 
whom  the  sheriff  appoints.  Often  again  the  burgesses  have  their  own  coroners, 
and  in  this  respect  are  free  from  the  organization  of  the  county.  In  some 
cases  the  burgesses  have  an  elective  mayor  already  with  ampler  rights  and 
powers  than  those  of  a  bailiff  or  reeve,  (d)  Very  generally  the  burgesses  have 
acquired  the  right  to  collect  the  taxes  within  the  borough,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose to  exclude  the  sheriff.  For  the  ancient  taxes  they  compound  with  a 
lump  sum  at  the  Exchequer — they  are  thus  said  to  hold  the  borough  in  farm, 
(e)  Very  generally  also  the  borough  constitution  is  interwoven  with  that  of 
a  merchant  guild,  an  association  of  merchants  which  has  by  charter  obtained 
the  power  of  regulating  trade.  In  some  of  the  greater  boroughs  besides  the 
merchant-guild,  there  are  trade-guilds,  or  craft-guilds,  the  weavers'  guild, 
the  tailors'  guild  and  so  forth.  A  constitution  in  which  the  merchant  guild  is 
the  ruling  body  of  the  town,  is  gradually,  and  in  very  various  stages,  sup- 
planting a  more  ancient  constitution  which  was  simply  that  of  a  privileged 
township  or  privileged  manor. 
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"The  city  of  London  resembles  rather  a  shire  than  a  township — already 
in  Henry  I's  day  it  has  got  so  far  as  to  have  sheriffs  of  it  own,  nay  more, 
it  holds  the  county  of  Middlesex  in  farm;  its  elective  sheriff  acts  as  sheriff  of 
Middlesex.  To  be  utterly  and  totally  exempt  out  of  the  shire  organization, 
to  be  counties  of  themselves,  to  have  sheriffs  of  their  own,  is  one  of  the 
ends  for  which  the  more  ambitious  boroughs  are  striving,  though  in  Edward 
I's  day  none  save  London  has  attained  it. 

"Boroughs  which  are  also  bishop's  sees  are  distinguished  as  cities  (civitates), 
and  their  burgesses  are  citizens.  The  term  city  tells  us  no  more  than  this,  it 
does  not  point  to  any  higher  degree  of  municipal  organization  or  inde- 
pendence than  does  the  term  borough  (burgus). 

"In  later  times,  in  the  15th  century  and  onwards,  we  can  arrive  at  a  le- 
gal definition  of  a  borough;  the  notion  of  a  corporation  has  then  been  formed, 
a  fictitious  person,  a  juristic  person,  which  has  rights  and  duties  which 
are  quite  distinct  from  the  rights  and  duties  of  its  members.  But  this  notion, 
though  developed  in  the  Canon  Law,  only  made  its  way  into  English  Law 
by  slow  degrees.  The  greater  boroughs,  however,  of  Edward's  reign  have 
already  in  substance  attained  to  all  or  almost  all  of  those  distinctive  charac- 
teristics which  the  later  lawyers  regarded  as  essential  to  corporate  unity. 
The  characteristics  are  five — the  right  of  perpetual  succession,  the  power 
to  sue  and  be  sued  as  a  whole  and  by  the  corporate  name,  the  power  to  hold 
lands,  the  right  to  use  a  common  seal,  and  the  power  of  making  by-laws. 
Substantially  these  characteristics  exist,  but  as  yet  they  have  not  been  worked 
into  the  theory  by  the  conception  of  a  fictitious  person,  who  is  immortal,  who 
sues  and  is  sued,  who  holds  lands,  has  a  seal  of  his  own,  who  makes  regula- 
tions for  those  natural  persons  of  whom  he  is  composed.  The  question  what 
is  the  constitution  of  this  fictitious  person,  how  he  is  made  up  out  of  natural 
persons,  has  not  yet  arisen."     (Const.  Hist.  Eng.,  52-4) 

Political  Influence  of  Boroughs 

In  the  time  of  Edward  I,  166  cities  and  boroughs  were  represented  in 
Commons;  during  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century,  there  were  only  99. 
After  1445,  the  number  increased  very  slowly,  Henry  VI  adding  8  and  Edward 
IV  adding  or  restoring  5.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  the  writ  for  the  assem- 
bling of  Parliament  was  sent,  not  to  the  boroughs  themselves,  but  to  the  sheriff 
of  the  County,  directing  him  to  summon  or  return  two  knights  from  his  shire 
and  two  citizens  or  burgesses  from  every  city  or  borough.  Thus  the  sheriff 
had  it  in  his  power  to  include  or  omit  a  town  and  was  probably  oftener  re- 
quested to  omit  than  to  include.  The  boroughs  paid  a  tenth  when  the  shire 
was  taxed  a  fifteenth,  and  so  towns  might  prefer  to  be  left  to  pay  with  the 
rest  of  the  shire  rather  than  to  be  specially  represented  and  to  pay  higher 
rates.  Then,  too,  the  boroughs  had  to  pay  the  wages  and  expenses  of  their 
representatives.  Cases  are  on  record  in  whieh  towns  petitioned  the  king 
that  they  be  not  compelled  to  send  representatives,  and  doubtless  the  king 
or  the  sheriff  was  often  paid  to  allow  towns  to  remain  unrepresented  except 
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by  the  knights  of  their  shires.  In  1382,  a  statute  (5  Richard  II,  c.4)  pro- 
vided punishment  for  sheriffs  who  omitted  boroughs  that  had  previously  sent 
representatives.  During  the  15th  century,  the  right  to  have  special  borough 
representation  may  have  been  more  highly  prized;  new  boroughs  were  granted 
the  right  to  send  members,  and  it  was  restored  to  others  that  had  exercised  it 
previously.  This  made  it  possible  for  the  sovereign  to  pack  Parliament,  but 
Maitland  says  this  was  not  much  practiced  until  Mary's  reign.  (Ibid.,  173-4) 
Though  the  number  of  borough  members  largely  exceeded  that  of  the  knights 
of  the  shire  during  the  Middle  Ages,  the  knights  seem  to  have  been  the  most 
active  and  independent  element  in  Parliament  and  to  have  taken  the  steps 
leading  to  the  greater  influence  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  number  of 
borough  representatives  in  Parliament  was  undoubtedly  an  additional  reason 
for  the  care  exercised  by  the  kings  to  protect  and  aid  the  mercantile  and  in- 
dustrial elements.  With  the  great  growth  in  size  of  the  borough  group,  we 
see  the  packing  activities  of  the  kings  and  the  increasing  power  of  the  bour- 
geosie.  The  first  House  of  Commons  of  Henry  VIII  consisted  of  298  mem- 
bers of  whom  224  were  from  cities  and  boroughs. 

Restricted  Suffrage  in  the  Boroughs 

Qualifications  for  voting  varied  from  borough  to  borough,  and  each  city 
or  borough  worked  out  its  own  salvation  in  this  respect,  with  the  aid  of 
charters  bought  from  the  kings.  The  later  the  charter,  the  greater  the  re- 
strictions on  voting  allowed  and  the  more  oligarchical  otherwise  the  govern- 
ments of  the  city  or  borough.  London  became  a  County  under  Henry  I;  Bris- 
tol followed  in  1373,  York  in  1396  and  then  Newcastle,  Norwich,  Lincoln, 
Hull,  Southampton,  Nottingham,  Coventry,  Canterbury.  Writs  were  sent  to  the 
sheriffs  of  the  corporate  counties,  and  some  of  them  had  the  usual  county 
qualifications,  the  forty-shilling  freehold,  as  the  prerequisite  for  voting.  Other 
boroughs  varied  their  requirements  from  a  wide  democracy  to  a  strict  oli- 
garchy. From  a  very  early  date,  perhaps  from  the  beginning,  the  citizens 
and  burgesses  sat  with  the  knights.  This  custom  was  probably  the  effect  of 
a  still  earlier  beginning  of  commercial  and  family  alliances  between  these  two 
classes. 

As  we  have  seen,  Henry  VIII  gave  the  right  of  representation  in  Commons 
to  but  five  boroughs,  but  under  Edward  VI  the  power  of  adding  borough 
members  was  used  more  lavishly  for  political  purposes  and  48  borough  mem- 
bers were  added;  under  Mary  21  more,  under  Elizabeth  60  and  by  James  I,  27. 
In  most  of  these  cases,  care  was  taken  to  have  the  borough  members  elected, 
not  by  the  mass  of  the  burgesses,  but  by  the  mayor  and  council,  who  were, 
in  the  first  instance,  nominated  by  the  Crown  and  given  the  right  of  naming 
their  successors.  Under  Charles  I,  9  boroughs  were  restored  to  parliamentary 
rights,  but  by  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons  instead  of  by  royal 
charter.  Charles  II  gave  Newark  the  right  to  elect  two  members,  but  this 
exercise  of  an  old  part  of  the  royal  prerogative  was  disputed  and  the  claim 
had  frequently  been  put  forward  before  that  the  Commons  alone  had  the  right  to 
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decide  which  boroughs  should  be  represented.  The  prerogative  was  never 
formally  taken  away  but  just  not  used  again  after  this  Newark  case  of  1677 
and  the  dispute  over  it.  The  final  number  of  English  borough  members  from 
1677  to  1832  was  405,  and  this  was  out  of  the  total  number  in  Commons  of  513 
in  1677  and  658  after  the  addition  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  members. 

During  this  long-continued  effort  to  pack  the  Commons,  the  Crown  was 
able  to  secure  the  surrender  of  a  few  charters  and  the  substitution  of  new  ones 
less  liberal.  Under  Charles  II,  the  charter  of  London  was  declared  forfeited 
and  other  boroughs  and  cities  were  frightened  into  voluntary  surrender  of  their 
charters  and  acceptance  of  new  ones  vesting  the  right  of  electing  their  par- 
liamentary members  in  governing  bodies  nominated  by  the  king  (and  self-per- 
petuating, that  is,  with  power  to  select  their  fellow-members  to  fill  vacancies). 
Thus  James  II  attained  a  very  subservient  Parliament,  but,  after  the  Bloodless 
Revolution  of  1688,  a  statute  was  passed  declaring  the  London  forfeiture 
void,  and  later  some  of  the  other  boroughs  recovered  their  old  charters.  But 
some  surrenders  were  adjudged  lawful,  and  many  cities  and  boroughs  had 
oligarchal  government.  Many  of  them  fell  under  the  influence  of  great  land- 
owners and   became  pocket  boroughs. 

Prerequisites  for  Borough  Representatives  in  Commons 

The  act  of  1413  (1  Hen.  V,  c,  1)  was  still  on  the  statute  books  and  required 
that  the  burgesses  in  Commons  be  resident  in  the  towns  which  they  repre- 
sented. It  was  not  repealed  until  1774,  but  had  been  regularly  disregarded 
from  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  In  1710  a  Statute  (9  Anne,  c.  5)  was  passed  re- 
quiring a  knight  of  the  shire  to  have  a  landed  estate  worth  £600  per  annum 
in  order  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  burgess  to  have  one  worth  £300. 

Borough    Officers 

As  we  have  seen  already,  the  town  at  first  elected  a  reeve  but  later  a 
mayor  (Norman  French,  maire).  London  had  a  mayor  first  in  1193,  Bristol 
in  1217,  Gloucester  in  1120,  Oxford  before  1200,  Rye  in  1304.  Aldermen 
(chiefs  or  magistrates)  were  next  in  authority  to  the  mayors  and  seem  to 
have  become  regular  officers  about  the  same  time  or  soon  after  the  rise  of  the 
mayors.  Toward  the  end  of  the  15th  century  town  Councils  were  elected  in 
addition  to  mayors  and  aldermen.  Norwich,  on  the  king's  demesne,  elected 
a  provost  under  a  charter  from  Richard  I  (1194),  but  30  years  later  the 
burgesses  were  electing  also  four  bailiffs,  one  from  each  leet  or  division  (origi- 
nally hamlet,  probably  the  origin  of  our  ward  system).  In  1403,  the  burgesses 
elected  the  mayor,  two  sheriffs,  21  electors  from  the  leets  whose  duty  was 
to  elect  the  bailiffs.  These  electors  seem  to  have  become  gradually  a  court, 
to  have  passed  ordinances  and  finally  to  have  become  the  mayor's  council. 
(Lucy  Toulmin  Smith's  Town  Life,  in  H.  W.  C.  Davis'  Medieval  England,  289) 

The  Parchment  Roll  of  Winchester,  written  in  the  14th  century,  enumer- 
ated as  the  borough  officers  the  mayor,  24  "sworn  men"  in  the  Mayor's  Council, 
two  bailiffs  to  act  as  constables,  4  sergeants  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the 
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mayor  and  the  bailiffs,  two  coroners  sworn  on  behalf  of  the  king,  aldermen 
with  duties  as  to  charters,  title  deeds  of  town  property  and  collecting  of 
rents  or  borough  dues,  town  clerk.  The  book  or  roll  is  entitled  "Yese  ben 
ye  olde  usages  of  ye  Cite  of  Wynchestre  that  be  y-used  in  ye  tyme  of  our 
elderne". 

The  Ordinances  of  Worcester  of  1497  describe  an  old  and  busy  town  of 
weavers  and  show  a  Council  composed  of  an  Upper  Chamber  of  24  men  called 
"The  Great  Clothing"  (on  account  of  their  superior  livery  or  uniform)  and 
48  Commoners  chosen  from  the  commoners  of  the  City  as  a  lower  chamber. 
Their  deliberations  were  private. 

The  typical  constitution  of  an  English  borough  described  by  Stubbs  as 
of  the  time  of  Henry  VII,  was  still  true  in  the  17th  century  when  North 
Carolina  was  permanently  settled.  He  spoke  of  it  as  a  "close  corporation  of 
a  mayor,  aldermen  and  council  with  precisely  denned  organization  and  numbers 
— not  indeed  uniform,  but  of  the  same  general  conformation — possessing  a  new 
character  denoted  in  the  name  of  'corporation'  in  its  legal  sense".  (Const. 
Hist.  Eng.,  Ill,  577)  The  "freemen"  of  the  borough  were  those  who  had  the 
right  to  vote  for  members  of  Parliament  and  who  had  certain  exclusive  trad- 
ing privileges  within  the  town  or  borough  and  exemptions  from  borough  tolls 
and  market  dues.  Borough  officials  had  little  power,  even  in  local  matters, 
since  church-wardens,  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  overseers  of  highways  had 
the  same  powers  in  borough  parishes  as  in  rural  parishes,  and  since  density  of 
population  had  not  yet  forced  much  consideration  of  problems  of  street  pav- 
ing, street  lighting,  drainage  and  water  supply.  In  the  time  of  Charles  II, 
only  London  had  more  than  30,000  population  and  only  four  other  boroughs 
in  England  had  as  many  as  10,000.  Local  police,  judicial  administration, 
direction  of  markets  and  management  of  town  property  were  the  chief  mat- 
ters in  the  control  of  borough  governments,  even  in  the  larger  ones.  Of  course, 
some  were  mere  parliamentary  boroughs  and  had  no  duties  except  to  elect 
members  of  Commons. 

Section  92  of  the  Fundamental  Constitutions  of  the  Carolinas,  drawn  up 
by  John  Locke  in  1669,  provided  (N.  C.  Col.  Rec,  I,  202) :  "All  towns  incor- 
porated shall  be  governed  by  a  Mayor,  twelve  Aldermen,  and  twenty-four  of 
the  Common  Council.  The  said  Common  Council  shall  be  chosen  by  the  pres- 
ent householders  of  the  said  town;  the  Aldermen  shall  be  chosen  out  of  the 
Common  Council  and  the  Mayor  out  of  the  Aldermen  by  the  Palatine's  Court." 
Since  the  Fundamental  Constitutions  were  never  carried  out,  this  provision 
had  no  legal  effect,  but  it  shows  what  was  considered  by  one  of  the  foremost 
political  scientists  of  his  day  the  ideal  municipal  constitution,  on  the  basis  of 
the   normal   English   municipal   organization. 

Lord  Ashley,  one  of  the  proprietors,  in  his  letter  of  instructions  to  Sir 
John  Yeamans,  December  15,  1671,  (Ibid.,  210)  favored  "the  settling  down 
together  in  towns".  The  Agreement  of  1665  between  the  Lords  Proprietors 
of  North  Carolina  and  the  Gentlemen  adventurers  who  were  to  settle  some  of 
their    domain,    made   provision    for    "cittyes,    towns,    villages,    burroughes    or 
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other  hamlets".  (Ibid.,  92)  October  21,  1676,  the  Lords  Proprietors  wrote,  in 
a  long  letter  to  "the  Present  Government  and  Assembly  of  the  County  of 
Albemarle",  urging  the  settling  of  towns  on  the  south  side  of  the  Albemarle 
River,  and  especially  the  three  towns  for  which  instructions  had  been  given 
to  the  Governor  and  Committee  of  the  proprietors  "which  shall  be  the  porte 
Towns  of  your  County  of  Albemarle  which  places  are  the  first  Roanoke 
Island  which  we  would  have  the  Cheif  town  and  the  place  where  the  Council 
assemble  should  meet  the  2nd  Towne  should  be  placed  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Little  Rivers  mouth  the  3rd  Towne  to  be  upon  the  neck  of  land  between 
Salmon  Creeke  and  Morratocke  River,  these  three  Townes  to  bee  the  only  places 
where  the  shipps  shall  lade  and  unlaid  and  to  have  all  other  privileges  which  are 
necessary  for  the  support  of  them,  and  upon  which  we  have  ordered  the 
Government  and  Council  to  advise  with  the  assembly  of  the  County  more 
particularly  that  such  privileges  as  may  be  to  advance  the  making  of  those 
places  considerable  Townes  and  are  proper  for  a  grant  from  us  may  be  granted 
by  us  and  such  things  and  privileges  as  are  proper  for  an  act  of  the  assembly 
may  by  us  and  the  assembly  bee  enacted,  for  wee  must  assure  you  that  it  is 
your  and  our  Concerne  very  much  to  have  some  very  good  Towns  in  your 
plantations  for  otherwise  you  will  not  long  continue  civilized  or  ever  bee  con- 
siderable or  secure,  there  being  no  place  in  the  world  either  of  there  (sic)  with 
out  them."  (Ibid.,  229)  Direction  to  the  same  effect  for  the  settling  of  these 
three  towns  were  given  to  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Albemarle  at  the  same 
time. 

Thomas  Woodward,  on  being  appointed  Surveyor  of  Albemarle,  wrote 
June  2,  1665,  to  the  Proprietors  (Ibid.,  100-101):  "To  reduce  Planters  into 
Towns,  is  here  almost  impossible  when  the  Country  is  peopled  and  commerce 
increased  it  may  more  easily  be  effected,  by  appoynting  Port  and  Marketts 
whither  not  only  merchants  but  all  Tradesmen  and  Artificers  will  resort  for 
habitation  and  in  short  time  lay  the  foundation  to  superstructures  of  Townes 
and  Citties;  Always  Provided  there  be  a  course  taken  for  procuring  a  coine 
without  which  no  Towne  nor  Market  can  well  subsist"." 

North  Carolina  Towns 

Bath  was  the  first  borough  created  in  North  Carolina,  founded  in  1705  and 
made  a  seaport  town  by  the  Proprietors  in  1716  with  the  special  privileges  that 
went  with  being  a  port  as  referred  to  above.  Section  31  of  an  act  of  the 
Colonial  Assembly  of  1715  read  thus:  "For  the  further  encouragement  of 
town  of  Bath,  and  all  other  towns  now  or  hereafter  built  within  this  govern- 
ment, it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  freeholders  of  said  town  of  Bath, 
and  of  all  other  towns  now  or  hereafter  built  or  to  be  built  within  this  gov- 
ernment, at  all  times  hereafter,  when  representatives  or  burgesses  are  to 
be  chosen  for  the  precinct  wherein  the  town  lies,  to  elect  one  burgess  to  rep- 
resent the  same  in  all  succeeding  Assemblies:  Provided,  that  this  election  for 
members  of  Assembly  to  serve  for  the  town  of  Bath,  or  any  other  town  what- 
soever,   shall    not    commence    till    such    town     shall    have     at    least     sixty 
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families."  Section  32  of  this  Act  gave  New  Bern  a  representative  outright, 
and  Bath  is  said  to  have  borough  representatives  before  the  Revolution  in  the 
Colonial  Assembly  and  in  the  four  Provincial  Congresses  or  Conventions.  It 
was  not  among  the  towns  given  separate  legislative  representation  by  the 
Constitution  of  1776.  Soon  crowded  out  of  any  possible  importance  by  its 
neighbor,  New  Bern,  and  later  still  more  by  Beaufort  and  Washington,  it 
has  never  been  of  any  size  or  influence  though  the  Assembly  met  there  in 
1752.     (Nash,  Borough  Towns  of  N.  C.) 

New  Bern,  founded  by  Germans  from  the  Palatine  with  the  aid  of  Baron 
De  Graffenried  and  his  Swiss,  given  legislative  representation  in  1715  and 
incorporated  in  1723,  was  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Colony  in  1746,  but 
the  Assembly  had  met  there  in  1738.  The  Assembly  still  met  elsewhere  after 
1746,  and  it  was  not  until  Governor  Tryon's  palace  was  built  there  in  1770 
that  it  became  the  undisputed  political  center  of  the  Colony.  It  was  one 
of  the  six  boroughs  given  legislative  representation  by  the  Constitution  of 
1776.     (Ibid.) 

Edenton,  founded  by  act  of  Assembly  in  1712,  and  incorporated  in  1722,  was 
long  the  chief  center  of  the  Colony  and  one  of  the  centers  until  the  Revolu- 
tion. From  1720  to  1728,  the  Assembly  met  there,  and  again  in  1740-43.  It 
was  the  center  of  the  wealthiest  section  of  the  Colony.     (Ibid.) 

Wilmington,  incorporated  as  Newton  in  1735  through  the  influence  of  Gov- 
ernor Johnston,  was  re-incorporated  in  1739  under  its  present  name.  Sessions 
of  the  Assembly  were  held  there  in  1741  and  1746,  and  it  was  granted  a  royal 
charter  in  1763.  It  was  the  center  of  a  section  that  rivaled  the  Edenton  sec- 
tion for  wealth  and  culture  but  was  more  isolated  from  other  growing  centers. 

Brunswick  was  founded  in  1725  but  not  incorporated  until  1745  as  its 
rival  Newton,  later  Wilmington,  outgrew  it.  In  1754,  a  special  act  of  Assembly 
gave  it  a  representation  in  the  Assembly,  but  its  lack  of  protected  harbor  led 
to  its  gradual  decline  until  only  church  ruins  now  mark  the  site  of  it. 

Halifax  was  incorporated  in  1757,  and,  under  the  60-family  law  of  1715, 
it  was  allowed  representation  in  the  Assembly  of  1760  and  again  in  1761,  but 
this  was  disapproved  by  the  authorities  in  England.  However,  in  1764,  a 
charter  was  granted  by  Governor  Dobbs,  and  this  included  the  right  to  rep- 
resentation in  the  Assembly.  It  was  an  important  political  center  during  the 
Revolution,  and  the  Third  and  Fourth  Provincial  Conventions  or  Congresses 
met  there.  It  continued  to  be  the  center  until  the  Civil  War  of  a  section  in- 
habited by  many  well-to-do  planters  and  merchants.  There  the  first  instruc- 
tions for  independence  were  adopted  in  April  1776,  and  in  December  of  the 
same  year,  the  State  Government  was  organized.  A  session  of  the  Legislature 
was  held  there  in  1781.  Since  the  Civil  War,  it  has  declined  until  its  popu- 
lation was  given  by  the  1920  census  as  299  (that  of  Bath  by  the  same  census 
was  274). 

Salisbury  was  created  a  legislative  borough  by  Governor  Tryon  in  1765 
or  1766,  probably  in  order  to  give  the  West  more  representation,  but  was  not 
regularly  incorporated  until  1770.  Though  very  small,  it  was  a  vigorous 
Revolutionary  center. 
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Hillsboro,  laid  off  in  1754,  in  what  was  then  the  back  country  or  frontier, 
and  incorporated  in  1759  as  Childsburg,  had  its  name  changed  to  Hillsboro  in 
1766.  In  1770,  Governor  Tryon  made  it  a  market  town  and  legislative  bor- 
ough by  charter,  it  was  said  by  his  opponents,  in  order  to  provide  a  pocket 
borough  for  his  friend,  Edmund  Fanning,  who  had  been  defeated  in  the  County 
in  his  candidacy  for  the  Assembly.  The  Assembly  had  given  representation 
to  New  Bern,  Bath  and  Edenton  and  attempted  it  for  Wilmington,  Bruns- 
wick and  Halifax  only  to  have  the  acts  repealed  and  the  boroughs  given 
representation  by  charter.  Thus  the  royal  prerogative  of  "franchising"  bor- 
oughs, lost  in  England  by  the  sovereign  in  the  time  of  Charles  II,  was  re- 
claimed as  to  the  American  Colonies  and  exercised  until  the  Revolution. 

Campbell,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  was  incor- 
porated in  1762,  made  a  borough  by  charter  of  Governor  Martin  in  1773  and 
had  its  boundaries  extended  by  the  Legislature  in  1778  to  include  its  flour- 
ishing trade  rival,  the  village  of  Cross  Keys.  In  1783,  its  name  was  changed 
to  Fayetteville.  It  had  lost  its  legislative  representation  by  the  Constitution 
of  1776,  but  the  Convention  of  178.9  to  consider  the  Federal  Constitution  re- 
stored it  by  ordinance. 

The  Convention  of  1776  had  evidently  continued  special  representation  to 
New  Bern,  Edenton  and  Wilmington  in  order  to  give  the  great  special  inter- 
est of  commerce  sufficient  voice  in  the  State  Government  and  Salisbury,  Hills- 
boro and  Halifax  in  order  to  satisfy  the  western  section. 

Though  small  these  boroughs  were  the  centers  of  business,  political  and  cul- 
tural life  in  Colonial  North  Carolina,  and  they  and  the  municipalities  incor- 
porated since  the  Revolution,  though  deprived  by  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1835  of  their  separate  legislative  representation,  have  continued  to  mean 
much  more  collectively  to  the  State  than  their  aggregate  population  would  lead 
one  to  expect.  North  Carolina  is  essentially  a  State  of  small  cities  and  towns, 
and  they  have  always  constituted  its  greatest  strength.  Of  course,  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  remarkable  influence  of  a  small  municipality  is  that  it  can 
have  such  close  relations  with  a  large  rural  area  around  it,  and  this  is  pecu- 
liarly true  where,  as  in  North  Carolina,  the  area  of  the  State  is  large  enough 
to  allow  wide  spaces  between  cities  and  towns.  The  United  States  Census 
of  1850  lists  only  35  incorporated  places  in  the  State,  and  Wilmington,  the 
largest,  is  credited  with  a  population  of  only  7,264.  New  Bern  was  next 
with  4,681 ;  then  Fayetteville  with  4,646,  Raleigh,  the  capital,  with  4,518,  Char- 
lotte with  2,500,  Washington  with  2,015,  Salisbury  with  2,000.  The  others  are 
given  less  than  2,000.  Mr.  Roy  E.  Brown  states  from  a  study  of  the  acts  of 
the  Legislature  that  there  were  more  municipalities  at  that  time,  but  they 
must  have  been  small.  (Manuscript  thesis  in  Library  of  University  of  North 
Carolina,  by  Roy  E.  Brown,  8,  138) 

This  State  ranks  12th  in  the  number  of  incorporated  places,  9th  in  the 
number  under  2,500  population,  11th  in  the  number  under  5,000.  The  441  in- 
corporated cities  and  towns  of  less  than  5,000  population  in  the  State  have  an 
aggregate  of  330,641,  and  the  413  of  less  than  2,500  have  240,753.     Of  these 
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last,  250  had  been  incorporated  before  the  1900  census,  and  of  the  250,  only 
157  have  shown  increases  of  population  in  the  Census  of  1910  and  that  of 
1920.  All  of  the  55  municipalities  of  North  Carolina  with  populations  of 
2,500  or  greater  showed  increases  at  each  of  these  enumerations.  (Ibid.,  ii) 

North  Carolina  boroughs  seem  to  have  been  governed  both  before  and  after 
the  Revolution  by  boards  of  three  to  seven  commissioners.  (State  Records, 
vol.  XXIII,  Laws  of  1766,  ch.  XII,  p.  773;  Ibid.,  pp.  133-5,  Laws  of  1739, 
charter  of  Wilmington;  Laws  of  N.  C,  1832,  ch  CI,  p.  66;  Same,  1839,  ch. 
LXVI,  p.  180;  all  quoted  in  Brown's  Thesis,  12-16.)  When  and  how  the 
mayors  were  added,  the  writer  is  as  yet  unable  to  say,  but  they  seem  to 
have  been  at  first  elected  by  the  Commissioners,  as  were  other  officers.  When 
popular  election  of  mayors  began  for  most  cities  and  towns  is  still  uncertain 
to  the  writer. 

At  first  the  municipal  governments  were  given  few  powers  and  had  to 
resort  to  the  Colonial  or  State  Legislature  for  additional  powers  whenever  a 
new  need  arose.  But  gradually  wider  powers  were  granted  until  it  became  cus- 
tomary to  authorize  the  city  or  town  government  to  "enact  and  adopt  all 
such  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations,  as  they,  or  a  majority  of  them,  may 
deem  necessary  for  the  good  order  and  government  of  said  town;  Provided, 
the  same  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  State  or 
of  the  United  States."  (Charter  of  Morganton,  Burke  County,  Laws  of  N.  C, 
1838,  ch.  LXII,  p.  176  quoted,  Brown,  12;  also  charters  of  Whiteville, 
Columbus  County,  1832,  and  of  Mocksville,  Davie  County,  1839.)  Mr.  Brown 
states  from  a  study  of  the  indexes  of  the  Laws  of  North  Carolina  from  1817 
to  1924,  that  "Every  session  of  the  General  Assembly  has  had  numbers  of 
private  bills  submitted  concerning  individual  towns.  In  1817  there  were  24 
private  laws  passed  concerning  towns;  37  during  the  session  of  1850-51;  46  in 
1874-5;  more  than  120  in  1899;  over  200  in  1909;  over  220  in  1913;  over  100  in 
1917;  over  100  in  1919;  over  40  at  the  extra  session  of  1920;  over  150  in  1921; 
over  90  at  the  extra  session  of  1921;  over  170  in  1923;  and  a  few  at  the  extra 
session  of  1924."     (Thesis,  16) 

The  drop  in  the  number  of  special  acts  relating  to  municipalities  in  1917 
and  thereafter  has  been  due  to  the  passage  by  the  Legislature  in  that  year 
of  a  comprehensive  Municipal  Corporation  Act  and  a  Municipal  Finance  Act, 
for  the  cities  and  towns  have  found  it  possible  and  desirable  to  do  under 
powers  granted  by  those  Acts  many  things  for  which  they  had  previously 
sought  special  acts.  However,  old  habits  are  hard  to  break,  and,  rather  than 
take  the  trouble  to  find  in  these  general  Acts  the  power  to  do  things  they 
may  do  thereunder,  they  often  take  still  the  seemingly  easier  or  safe  way 
of  asking  for  special  acts,  which  are  usually  granted  without  any  question 
unless  there  is  opposition  from  within  the  city  or  town  itself.  These  two 
Acts  of  1917  and  supplementary  acts  since  passed,  constitute  the  beginning 
of  a  Municipal  Code,  a  thing  much  needed  in  this  State  in  order  to  prepare 
adequately  for  the  expansion  of  many  cities  and  towns  now  going  on.  Hither- 
to, the  municipalities  of  the  State  have  enjoyed  a  very  high  degree  of  home 
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rule  by  legislative  grace,  have  made  prudent  use  of  the  wide  powers  granted 
to  them  and  have  not  often,  considering  the  circumstances,  given  occasion  for 
the  invoking  of  the  restraining  influence  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 
The  Court  has  been  more  liberal  to  cities  and  towns  than  most  State  Supreme 
Courts.  Of  course  there  have  been  many  instances  of  stupid  and  indifferent 
management  in  the  administration  of  North  Carolina  cities  and  towns  and 
some  actual  political  corruption;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  municipal  adminis- 
tration in  the  State  seems  to  have  maintained  a  fair  average  at  least  of  medi- 
ocrity and  to  have  developed  examples  of  striking  efficiency. 

The  "Optional  Charter"  system  enacted  in  1917,  by  which  cities  and  towns 
are  given  a  choice  of  Plans  A,  B,  C,  D,  or  governmental  organizations  of 
Mayor  with  Council  elected  at  large,  Mayor  with  Council  elected  partly  by 
wards  and  partly  at  large,  Commission,  and  Mayor  with  Council  and 
Manager  respectively,  has  as  yet  been  used  by  few  municipalities.  But 
it  has  stimulated  the  thoughtful  consideration  by  citizens  of  the  nature  and 
possibilities  of  their  municipal  governments.  The  Mayor-and-small-Council 
plan  is  still  used  by  most  cities  and  towns  of  the  State  with  such  modifications 
as  they  have  cared  to  ask  for  from  time  to  time.  It  is  really  the  old  Colonial 
Commissioners  system  with  mayor  added.  The  Manager  Plan  has  been 
adopted  by  Chapel  Hill,  Durham,  Elizabeth  City,  Gastonia,  Goldsboro,  Greens- 
boro, Hickory,  High  Point,  Morganton,  Reidsville,  and  Thomasville,  and 
Charlotte  is  now  seriously  considering  holding  an  election  on  changing  from 
the  Commission  to  the  Manager  Form.  Doubtless  many  other  North  Carolina 
cities  and  towns  will  consider  such  a  change  within  the  next  few  years  and 
will  follow  the  general  movement  throughout  the  United  States  toward  the 
Manager  Form.  This  probably  is,  all  things  considered,  the  best  form  of 
municipal  government  yet  devised,  but  at  present  it  has  the  disadvantage  due 
to  the  inadequate  training  and  qualifications  of  any  large  or  sufficient  num- 
ber of  men  available  for  managerships.  The  position  of  City  or  Town  Manager 
or  the  position  of  Mayor  with  many  and  large  powers,  demands  most  unusual 
qualifications  and  equipment.     Few  men  have  these  as  yet. 

Planning — Not  Boosting 

Most  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  North  Carolina  are  growing  and  are  almost 
certain  to  grow  even  more  rapidly  within  the  near  future.  Some  are  already 
growing  much  too  fast.  They  are  in  danger  of  outgrowing  their  strength 
as  sometimes  do  overgrown  children.  They  very  much  need  to  realize  that 
rapid  growth  is  not  the  only  sign  of  municipal  health,  and  sometimes  is  even 
a  sign  or  a  cause  of  weakness.  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Kiwanis,  Lions,  Ex- 
change, Civitan  and  other  similar  "boosting"  clubs  need  especially  to  be 
taught  this  lesson  and  to  be  persuaded  to  turn  their  tremendous  energies 
toward  making  their  cities  and  towns  better  and  much  better  before  they 
try  to  make  them  bigger.  In  spite  of  the  fair  record  so  far  made  by  North 
Carolina  municipalities,  they  are  far  from  being  ready  and  prepared  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  increasing  number  and  difficulty  which  now  lie  ahead  of 
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them  in  the  industrial  expansion  upon  which  they  have  entered.  They  must 
set  their  houses  in  order,  and  the  first  part  of  that  program  is  the  pre- 
paring of  their  State  and  municipal  governments  to  do  the  work  for  which 
mankind  has  always  established  government,  namely  to  regulate  human  social 
relationships.  Most  North  Carolinians  and  most  others  in  the  United  States 
at  present  seem  ignorant  of  the  real  function  of  government,  and  speak  of 
it  and  act  toward  it  as  if  it  were  a  hostile  force  which  they  must  fight  in- 
stead of  their  agent  which  they  must  control  and  direct.  It  is  most  futile 
and  bootless  to  plan  or  to  undertake  any  extensive  scheme  for  bettering  the 
lot  of  any  considerable  number  of  people  without  planning  to  use  our  gov- 
ernment as  one  of  the  most  prominent  agencies  in  our  scheme.  It  is  the  only 
agency  in  which  we  all  have  a  share,  and  we  have  not  begun  to  recognize 
much  less  to  realize  its  possibilities  of  service.  Let's  have  done  with  talk 
about  "taking  things  out  of  politics".  Politics  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  way  we  manage  our  government  or  let  somebody  manage  it  for  us.  It 
is  time  we  did  something  to  make  politics  safe  for  all  the  many  and  varied 
parts  of  the  great  function  of  government,  the  function  of  regulating  social 
relations. 

Town  and  City  Surveys  Needed 

Every  city  and  town  in  North  Carolina  needs  to  make,  and  make  immedi- 
ately, a  survey  of  its  government  and  all  its  other  social  conditions,  a  survey 
more  complete  than  has  ever  been  made  in  these  United  States.  The  ideal 
result  would  be  to  have  every  man,  woman  and  child  card  catalogued  so  accu- 
rately as  to  show  all  their  social  relationships  within  and  without  the  local 
community,  individual  relations  and  collective  relations.  Though  this  is  prac- 
tically impossible,  there  is  no  reason  for  not  taking  it  as  the  ideal  limit  toward 
which  to  work.  And  when  the  municipality  has  been  thoroughly  surveyed,  it 
might  start  on  a  survey  of  the  rural  surroundings  with  which  it  is  connected. 
There  are  plenty  of  weaknesses  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  North  Carolina,  but 
they  are  years  ahead  of  the  rural  areas  in  development  of  their  possibilities. 
Let  town  and  country  work  together,  and,  since  the  town  is  ahead  now,  let  the 
town  start  the  movement  for  working  together  toward  the  common  good.  One 
step  might  be  taken  immediately  by  extending  to  counties,  as  they  ask  for  it  and 
seem  ready  for  it,  the  instrument  of  municipal  incorporation,  which  has  proven 
in  the  hands  of  the  cities  and  towns  such  a  power  for  political,  economic  and 
social  advancement.  Give  the  counties  a  chance  to  exercise  "Police  Power"  or 
real  powers  of  local  self-government,  of  home  rule,  and  let  them  have  county 
managers  since  city  and  town  managers  seem  to  have  proven  themselves  so 
useful.  There  are  countless  other  possibilities  for  advancing  the  interests  of 
local  communities  and  of  the  whole  State.  But  every  improvement  must  be 
preceded  by  careful  study.  Social  diagnosis  must  come  before  social  treat- 
ment can  be  effective.  In  such  close  study  of  cities,  towns  and  rural  com- 
munities, and  of  the  State  as  a  whole,  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  State 
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should  lead  the  way.  But  let  no  one  wait  upon  anyone  else  if  he  sees  a  prob- 
lem to  study.  Rather  let  everyone  start  with  the  one  nearest  and  plainest 
to  him  and  work  that  toward  the  whole  State  and  all  its  problems.  Are  the 
cities  and  towns  of  North  Carolina  awake  to  their  opportunities,  or  even  be- 
ginning to  see  them? 

February  8,  1926. 


LEADERSHIP  AND  THE  RECONCILIATION 
OF  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  INTERESTS 

Edgar  T.  Thompson,  Orange  County 

Men  do  not  make  communities — they  are  born  and  bred  into  them.  The 
average  individual  is  ushered  at  birth  into  a  social  world  which  he  accepts 
during  his  entire  life  without  question,  which  is  absolutely  taken  for  granted, 
and  when  discussed  appears  to  him  as  a  painful  extension  of  the  obvious. 
Someone  has  said  that  the  last  thing  a  fish  would  discover  is  the  water  that  he 
is  in  and,  similarly,  most  people  go  through  life  without  discovering  anything 
of  meaning  or  of  order  in  their  social  surroundings.  That  which  is  so  near 
and  of  which  we  are  a  part,  that  which  we  are  literally  born  into,  is  often 
most  difficult  for  us  to  comprehend.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  study  of  our 
social  life,  with  its  organization  of  work  and  worship  and  government  and  as- 
sociation, is  of  relatively  recent  emphasis.  It  is  leading  us  to  discover  that 
men  live  in  communities,  that  the  conditions  under  which  they  live  are,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  fashioned  by  the  community  in  which  they  live.  Individual 
welfare,  then,  becomes  partly  a  matter  of  organizing  the  whole  community 
so  that  its  influence  on  each  person  within  it  will  be  more  wholesome  and 
elevating. 

The  North  Carolina  Club  Program 

The  North  Carolina  Club  this  college  year  is  interested  in  the  study  of 
rural  communities.  It  accepts  as  a  point  of  departure  the  definition  proposed 
by  Professor  Dwight  Sanderson  in  his  The  Farmer  and  His  Community  that 
"a  rural  community  consists  of  the  people  in  a  local  area  tributary  to  the 
center  of  their  common  interests."  Under  this  definition,  the  interdependen- 
cies  of  town  and  country  are  recognized,  and  the  town  or  village,  with  its  sur- 
rounding trade  and  social  territory,  is  made  the  natural  unit  for  rural  plan- 
ning and  development.  Is  it  a  good  unit?  There  are  those  who  have  thought 
that  the  interests  of  town  and  country  are  stubbornly  in  conflict  and  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  of  reconciliation.  But  the  fact  that  there  are  actual  exam- 
ples of  towns  looking  countryward  and  of  country  people  supporting  their 
community  centers  serves  to  demonstrate  that  the  harmonious  cooperation  of 
town  and  country  is  no  impractical  ideal. 

Two  Kinds  of  Communities 

Let  us  at  this  point  imagine  two  opposite  kinds  of  communities.  Neither 
one  of  them  is  Utopian,  but  it  is  not  very  difficult  for  us  to  select  the  one  in 
which  we  would  rather  live.  The  approach  to  the  first  community  is  made 
over  a  miserable  road  bordered  by  run-down  fields  and  pastures.  The  houses 
and  barns  on  the  roadside  are  in  a  dilapidated  condition;  old  buildings  are 
seldom  repaired  and  new  ones  are  never  built.  The  town  and  community  is 
losing  population,  and  nobody  seems  to  care  whether  it  does  or  not.  The 
consolidated  school,  erected  after  a  bitter  fight  between  factions  which  split  the 
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community,  is  still  in  session,  but  with  inefficient  teachers  and  a  diminishing 
number  of  pupils.  There  are  four  churches  in  the  community,  each  with  a 
small  competing  Sunday  School  and  each  at  odds  with  the  others  over  matters 
of  doctrine  and  creed.  Farmers  buy  large  orders  from  mail-order  houses  and 
the  merchants  are  resentful.  Townspeople  ridicule  the  country  people  as 
"hayseeds"  and  the  country  people  retaliate  by  denouncing  the  town  as  a 
place  of  wickedness  and  a  den  of  iniquity. 

This  is  not  a  very  much  overdrawn  picture  of  a  rural  community  on  the 
clown  grade.  Let  us  view  for  a  moment  another  kind.  The  approach  to  this 
one  is  made  over  an  excellent  road.  Farm  houses  and  barns  on  either  side  are 
trim  and  freshly  painted.  The  fields  are  full  of  growing  crops,  and  farmers 
may  find  a  market  for  much  of  their  produce  in  the  town.  There  is  provided, 
at  the  center,  a  rest  room  for  farm  women  shopping  in  town.  There  is  a  ma- 
tron in  charge.  The  room  is  maintained  by  town  merchants  who  say  that  it 
is  a  paying  investment.  The  school,  the  churches,  the  banks,  and  the  business 
houses  are  functioning  with  regard  to  their  community  mission.  A  program 
is  worked  out  for  each  community  agency  and  institution  by  a  general  council 
composed  of  representatives  from  each  one  of  them.  Overlapping  and  dupli- 
cation is  thus  prevented;  the  work  for  each  is  clear-cut  and  well  denned. 
Relations  between  town  and  country  are  good;  farmers  trade  in  the  town 
almost  entirely  because  they  find  friendship  there.  There  is  little  or  no  fric- 
tion between  town  and  country. 

These  two  communities  represent  two  extreme  types;  there  are  all  sorts  of 
degrees  and  grades  between  them,  but  probably  the  majority  are  nearer  the 
first  type  than  the  second.  It  would  not  be  fair,  of  course,  to  say  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  first  type  and  the  second  type  is  due  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  conflict  between  the  town  center  and  the  surrounding  country  people. 
But  few  towns  can  grow  fat  economically  on  a  lean  countryside,  and,  also, 
every  town  will  fail  to  reach  its  greatest  social  compensations  when  there  is  a 
cleavage  separating  it  from  its  supporting  rural  areas. 

Causes  of  Town  and  Country  Cleavage 

Now,  what  are  the  underlying  causes  of  town  and  country  conflict?  Pro- 
fessor Gillette  says:  "Opposition  between  town  and  country  appears  in  a 
vague  and  hazy  form  out  of  the  fact  that  farmers  are  farmers  and  towns- 
people are  not — -the  difference  evidently  being  founded  on  location,  mode  of 
living  and  calling."  The  mere  fact  that  the  town  incorporates,  draws  a  ring 
around  itself  called  the  town  limits,  and  sets  itself  up  as  a  separate  entity 
from  the  country  operates  to  promote  a  sense  of  difference.  To  a  feeling  of 
social  subordination  on  the  part  of  the  countryman,  there  is  added  a  grow- 
ing feeling  of  economic  subordination  as  evidenced  by  recurring  farmers'  or- 
ganizations with  economic  and  political  aims.  These  have  grown  out  of  the 
feeling  that  somehow  "'the  cards  are  stacked"  against  them  when  they  come 
to  market  their  crops.  There  is  no  doubt  that  town  merchants  and  bankers 
have  in  the  past  tended  to  ally  themselves  with  the  forces  opposing  the  interests 
of  the  country,  although  certainly  they  can  find  no  substitute  for  the  farmers' 
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patronage.  This  has  accounted  for  the  rise  of  resentment  on  the  part  of  farm- 
ers. Newspapers,  too,  under  the  pressure  of  industrial  and  business  advertis- 
ing, have  often  been  charged  with  undue  subservience  to  business  interests  when 
they  have  come  into  conflict  with  agricultural  interests.  Thus  farm  people  sus- 
pect rightly  or  wrongly,  that  they  are  being  exploited  by  interests  which  they 
identify  with  urban  interests.  Consequently  there  has  come  about  a  degree  of 
class  consciousness  among  farmers,  not  so  well  marked  in  the  United  States  as 
in  Europe,  yet  sufficient  to  show  itself  in  politics  and  in  farmers'  attitudes  to- 
ward towns  and  cities. 

What  to  Do? 

So  town  and  country  antagonism  is  here  and  is  a  thing  to  be  reckoned 
with.  As  Mr.  C.  Luther  Fry  has  said:  "Just  as  the  respective  attitudes  of 
labor  and  capital  are  vital  to  industrial  peace,  so  the  attitudes  of  village  to 
open  country  and  open  country  to  village  are  vital  to  agricultural  peace.  Yet 
too  often  these  rural  contacts  are  characterized  by  friction  and  hostility."  The 
importance  of  good  relationships  between  town  and  country  being  thus  em- 
phasized we  must  find  a  basis  for  their  better  cooperation  and  for  the  re- 
conciliation of  their  interests.  When  the  community  is  looked  upon  as  the  "unit 
of  social  organization  in  which  lies  the  greatest  element  of  hope  for  perma- 
nent progress,"  the  points  of  friction  between  town  and  country  appear  more 
and  more  damaging  in  view  of  the  larger  results  which  might  be  had  if  more 
harmony  obtained.  What  are  the  bases  of  cooperation  between  town  and 
country?  Perhaps  merely  to  stress  the  points  of  mutual  interest  instead  of 
differences  is  a  fundamental  basis.  Such  matters  as  low  freight  rates,  good 
transportation  service,  improved  roads,  better  farming,  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  schools,  churches,  and  libraries  are  all  of  common  importance 
to  townsman  and  countryman  alike.  Again,  the  town  is  probably  more  de- 
pendent on  the  farmer  than  the  farmer  is  on  the  town  although  their  inter- 
dependencies  are  very  close.  Then  lei  the  town  regard  itself  as  the  service 
station  of  the  farmer.  Few  towns  may  become  big  cities.  Few  towns  should 
want  to  become  big  cities.  Why  should  they?  What  would  be  gained  be- 
sides the  enrichment  of  a  few  through  real  estate  increases?  A  large  popu- 
lation is  no  municipal  virtue  but  a  contented,  harmonious,  prosperous  popu- 
lation is  a  goal.  Then  let  the  village  or  town  stop  aping  the  city,  set  its  pro- 
gram countryward,  and  develop  its  social  potentialities  as  a  community — 
town  and  country.  And  let  the  countryman  make  concessions  to  the  town 
merchant  who  cannot  meet  the  prices  of  the  huge  and  efficiently  established 
mail-order  houses.  Mutual  concessions  are  well  worth  while  in  view  of  the 
ultimate  rewards  of  cooperation. 

Unselfish  Leadership  Needed 

But  whatever  problems  loom  up  as  barriers  to  effective  town-country 
unity  it  is  certain  that  there  will  be  no  permanent  solution  to  any  of  them 
without  unselfish  personalities  in  places  of  volunteer  and  professional  lead- 
ership. Leadership  is  all  essential  in  this  matter  of  town  and  country  inte- 
gration.    But  we  must  say  something  about  the  quality  of  this  leadership.    A 
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leader  is  one  who  leads  men — either  a  church  body  or  a  gang  of  outlaws. 
There  must  be  something  more  to  a  leader  than  merely  the  ability  to  com- 
mand a  following.  It  is  the  great  opportunity  of  leadership  to  help  men 
reach  new  and  higher  adjustments  and,  applied  to  this  end,  leadership  becomes 
something  more  than  leadership;  is  it  right  to  call  it  statesmanship?  Perhaps 
it  is  fair  to  apply  that  term  to  those  men  and  women  who,  in  humble  offices, 
work  to  better  town  and  country  relations  in  small  rural  communities,  and 
who  plan  development  by  taking  the  whole  unit  into  consideration. 

Volunteer  leadership  will  come  when  the  community  begins  to  feel  con- 
scious of  itself,  and  when  each  individual  in  the  community  is  loyal,  without 
having  a  false  sense  of  security  and  complacent  satisfaction.  With  this  there 
arises  a  reciprocal  relation  between  volunteer  leadership  and  community  loy- 
alty— the  more  of  one,  the  more  of  the  other.  Town  and  country  should  both 
contribute  to  it,  not  primarily  to  protect  the  "rights"  of  either  group,  but  in 
order  to  assume  the  duties  which  their  complementary  stations  dictate.  Until 
this  genuine  local  leadership  is  available,  community  organization  for  the  de- 
velopment of  local  welfare  will  be  impossible. 

The  Economic  Leadership  of  the  Minister 

Producing  and  training  volunteer  leadership  in  a  community,  as  well  as 
functioning  directly  as  leaders,  is  the  duty  of  those  whose  office  and  calling 
have  given  them  positions  of  leadership.  There  are  the  local  ministers  of  a 
community;  they  are  dedicated  to  the  propagation  of  good  will.  Both  town 
and  country  people  are  members  of  their  congregations,  and  the  opportunity 
for  welding  a  community  spirit  is  almost  daily  presented  to  them.  The  eco- 
nomic leadership  of  the  minister,  too,  is  offered,  if  his  conception  of  his  du- 
ties leads  him  to  think  that  way.  The  cooperative  association,  or  banding  to- 
gether of  farmers  for  the  attainment  of  common  ends,  is  too  often  prevented 
by  an  excessive  individualism  which  causes  them  to  question  the  motives  of 
any  one  of  their  number  who  attempts  leadership.  Probably  the  one  man  in 
the  community  who  could  best  lead  these  efforts  is  the  minister.  The  experi- 
ence of  such  ministers  as  Rev.  C.  R.  Greene,  of  Harmony  Community,  Mis- 
souri, and,  coming  nearer  home,  of  Rev.  James  G.  K.  McClure,  Jr.,  of  Fair- 
view,  near  Biltmore,  North  Carolina,  proves  that  success  can  attend  such 
leadership. 

Other  Natural  Leaders 

Another  whose  position  gives  him  a  place  of  vantage  for  exercising  a  strong 
influence  in  promoting  good  town  and  country  relations  is  the  vocational  or 
agricultural  teacher  in  the  public  schools.  Usually  residing  in  town,  but 
vitally  concerned  with  the  country  situation,  he  daily  comes  in  contact  with 
both  town  and  country  boys  and  girls  at  an  age  when  community  citizenship 
can  best  be  taught. 

The  periodical  newspaper  is  the  voice  of  the  community  and  the  means  of 
its  self  acquaintance.  Although  most  local  newspapers  send  the  bulk  of  their 
circulation  into  country  homes,  the  greater  part  of  their  reading,  news,  and 
advertising  material  is  given  over  to  town  interests,  as  found  by  the  actual 
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investigation  of  Professor  Carl  C.  Taylor,  of  North  Carolina  State  College. 
The  editor  has  the  opportunity  of  making  his  newspaper  an  agency  for  unify- 
ing community  interests  and  integrating  and  developing  community  ideals. 
AVhat  the  banker  could  do  toward  helping  the  community  put  itself  on  a  food- 
and-feed,  bread-and-meat  basis  is  well  worth  his  thought  and  consideration. 
The  county  agent,  the  local  physician  promoting  community  health  work,  the 
faculty  of  agricultural  colleges,  editors  of  farm  papers,  heads  of  farmers'  or- 
ganizations, and  others  whose  professional  duties  lead  them  into  an  immediate 
interest  in  rural  problems  can  do  much  toward  creating  local  community  con- 
sciousness and  a  willingness  to  assume  more  completely  local  welfare  respon- 
sibility. In  the  last  analysis  the  problem  of  better  town  and  country  rela- 
tions is  the  problem  of  competent  leadership  helping  both  to  reach  that  higher 
plane  of  adjustment. 
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THE  FEDERATION  OF  AGENCIES  AND  IN- 
STITUTIONS FOR  LOCAL  COMMUNITY 
WELFARE 

Artus  M.  Moser,  Buncombe  County 
Two  Limitations  in  the  South 

In  preparing  a  paper  on  this  subject,  there  were  two  great  unsolved  prob- 
lems which  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  which  at  times  seemed  im- 
possible to  reconcile  with  the  object  which  I  had  in  mind,  namely,  the  setting 
forth  of  a  method  for  the  organization  of  the  community.  The  first  of  these 
problems  concerns  the  negro.  What  part  can  he  have  in  community  organi- 
zation? It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  negroes  may  have  a  part  in  com- 
munity organization  through  the  representatives  of  their  various  organiza- 
tions, just  as  in  the  case  of  other  organizations,  as  will  be  pointed  out  later. 
The  second  condition  which  retards  community  development  in  North  Car- 
olina, and  which  is  typical  of  the  South  generally,  is  that  of  the  sparsity  of 
population,  and  the  nature  of  farming  as  an  occupation.  We  have  to  re- 
member that  North  Carolina  today  is  predominantly  a  rural  state;  that  71 
people  out  of  every  one  hundred  live  out  in  the  open  country;  that  the  homes 
average  only  about  seven  to  the  square  mile  the  state  over,  and  that  there  are 
fewer  than  four  families  to  the  square  mile  in  ten  counties;  that  the  word 
community  means  very  little  in  North  Carolina,  for  we  have  very  few  com- 
munities in  the  true  sense.  These  people  live  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
They  live  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  social  isolation,  bound  down  by  want 
and  custom,  superstition  and  ignorance.  They  do  not  easily  see  and  feel  the 
need  for  mass  organization  in  behalf  of  community  advantages. 

Tenantry  and   Organization 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  the  tenant,  to  quote  Dr.  E.  C.  Branson,  "the 
landless,  homeless  multitude  in  both  our  town  and  country  regions.  These 
homeless  shift  from  pillar  to  post  under  the  pressure  of  necessity  or  the  lure 
of  opportunity.  They  abide  in  no  place  long  enough  to  become  identified  with 
community  life,  to  acquire  a  proprietary  interest  in  schools  and  churches,  and 
to  develop  a  robust  sense  of  civic  and  social  responsibility.  .  .  Instead  of  an 
asset  the  tenant,  town  or  country,  becomes  a  liability  in  community  building 
and  in  community  progress.  A  full  third  of  all  our  white  and  two-thirds  of 
all  our  negro  farmers  are  tenants.  From  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  all 
our  city  dwellers  live  in  houses  they  do  not  own.  It  is  hard  to  develop  com- 
munity life  among  landless,  homeless  people." 

Our  Field  of  Community  Organization 

In  North  Carolina  there  are  413  small  towns,  each  with  a  population  of 
less  than  2,500  inhabitants.  But  not  many  of  these  towns  have  the  character- 
istics which  have  made  community  organization  successful  in  the  New  Eng- 
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land  and  some  of  the  Western  states.  These  were  not  designed  primarily  as 
residential  towns,  but  as  trading  centers.  They  lack  the  civic  ideals  and 
methods  of  the  small  towns  of  New  England,  and  they  are  not  villages  of  farm 
families  engaged  primarily  in  agriculture  as  in  the  countries  of  Europe. 

But  conditions  can  be  improved.  Many  of  these  small  towns  of  the  State 
could  and  should  become  community  centers,  and  possess  real  community  or- 
ganizations. I  simply  mention  some  of  these  conditions  to  show  a  few  of  the 
difficulties  which  we  must  take  into  consideration  in  any  discussion  of  com- 
munity organization. 

This  subject  has  to  do  with  the  organization  of  the  agencies  and  institutions 
of  the  community  for  the  welfare  of  the  entire  community.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  set  forth,  as  clearly  and  as  briefly  as  possible,  a  method  of  organization  by 
which  the  rural  and  urban  community  may  bring  into  cooperation  all  the  or- 
ganizations, institutions,  and  agencies  of  the  community  for  its  development 
along  economic,  social,  and  civic  lines ;  such  an  organization  as  may  result  in 
cooperative  farm  enterprises,  consolidation  of  schools,  community  health  cen- 
ters, and  the  general  development  of  the  community  industrially,  socially, 
morally,  and  otherwise. 

What  Is  an  Organized  Community? 

By  an  organized  community  we  mean  one  in  which  all  the  social  agencies 
are  properly  adjusted  to  one  another,  so  that  there  is  no  overlapping  of  ef- 
fort, no  duplicating,  no  waste  of  energy,  time,  and  money.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  agencies  and  organizations  at  work  in  North  Carolina,  as  will  be 
shown  later,  creating  the  need  for  some  method  of  bringing  about  a  better  ad- 
justment of  their  programs  and  policies  than  usually  prevails  at  the  present 
time.  The  chief  object  in  desiring  a  better  adjustment  and  unification,  is,  as 
Prof.  Dwight  Sanderson  has  expressed  it,  "to  make  possible  the  attainment 
of  the  highest  values,  to  the  end  that  the  fullest  and  most  harmonious  life  of 
all  the  members  of  the  community  may  prevail." 

Community  and  Neighborhood 

There  are  various  ideas  as  to  just  what  constitutes  a  community,  but  for 
our  purpose  the  following  definitions  will  suffice:  "The  term  community  when 
used  in  a  technical  sense  has  reference  to  a  population  group  which  is  formed 
by  a  village  or  town,  together  with  the  farm  families  making  the  village  or 
town  their  business  center."  The  territory  of  a  community  is  not  necessarily 
confined  to  fixed  limits.  It  should  comprise  the  whole  of  a  town's  trade  area 
whether  large  or  small. 

In  any  treatment  of  community  organization,  it  is  well  to  distinguish  at 
the  very  outset  between  a  community  and  a  neighborhood.  In  the  words  of 
Dr.  K.  L.  Butterfield,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  "A  neigh- 
borhood is  simply  a  group  of  families  living  conveniently  near  together.  The 
neighborhood  can  do  a  great  many  things  but  it  is  not  a  community.  A  true 
community  is  a  social  group  that  is  more  or  less  self-sufficient.  It  is  big 
enough  to  have  its  own  social  center,  its  own  church,  its  own  schoolhouse,  its 
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own  grange,  its  own  library,  and  to  possess  such  other  institutions  as  the  peo- 
ple of  the  locality  need.  It  is  something  more  than  a  mere  aggregation  of 
families.  There  may  be  several  neighborhoods  in  a  community.  A  com- 
munity is  the  smallest  social  unit  that  will  hold  together.  Theoretically,  a 
community  could  live  unto  itself;  though  that  would  be  actually  impossible, 
just  as  it  is  impossible  for  an  individual  to  live  really  a  hermit.  A  com- 
munity is  a  sort  of  individualized  group  of  people.  It  is  both  the  smallest 
and  the  largest  number  that  can  constitute  a  real  social  unit." 

The  Usual  Community  Agencies 

Now  in  every  community  there  are  many  organizations  and  institutions. 
Some  communities  have  more  than  others.  Taking  the  state  as  a  whole,  we 
find  the  following:  the  various  churches,  the  Sunday  schools,  Farmers'  Federa- 
tion, Farmers'  Unions,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Kiwanis  Clubs,  Rotary 
Clubs,  Civitan  Clubs,  Social  Clubs,  Missionary  Societies,  Women's  Clubs,  Pa- 
rent-Teacher Associations,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Community  Clubs,  the 
Boy  Scouts,  the  Girl  Scouts,  the  Salvation  Army,  Community  Music  Clubs, 
Dramatic  Clubs,  and  so  on.  Almost  every  community  has  some  of  these 
organizations. 

There  is  doubtless  no  question  but  that  the  objects  of  these  various  groups 
are  high  and  noble,  and  they  all  probably  desire  and  strive  to  do  something 
for  the  progress  and  betterment  of  the  community.  But  there  soon  arises  fric- 
tion and  conflict,  petty  jealousies  and  misunderstandings.  There  are  two  facts 
about  all  these  institutions:  (1)  No  one  of  them  is  doing  one-tenth  of  what  it 
ought  to  be  doing  to  help  solve  community  problems;  (2)  All  of  these  insti- 
tutions, as  a  rule,  are  willing  to  adopt  a  method  which  will  improve  the  sit- 
uation if  they  can  be  convinced  that  some  plan  can  bring  about  betterment. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  thing  to  be  desired  is  cooperation  toward  a  common 
end.  Cooperation  of  all  these  groups  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  any  means 
which  will  bring  this  about  is  of  first  importance.  It  is  here  that  organiza- 
tion plays  its  chief  part.  Machinery  must  be  put  into  operation  which  will 
enable  these  various  groups  to  work  together  in  the  most  effective  manner 
possible. 

The  Community  Council 

My  proposition  then  is  the  organization  of  what  has  been  called  the 
Community  Council.  The  first  step  is  for  some  local  leader  to  call  together 
one  representative  from  each  local  organization  or  group  along  with  a  few 
representatives  at  large.  Those  chosen  for  this  council  should  consist  of  the 
leaders  in  the  life  of  the  community,  and  the  real  leaders  that  represent  the 
various  interests.  The  total  number  should  not  be  less  than  six  nor  more 
than  ten  or  twelve,  unless  more  are  required  in  order  that  all  groups  may  be 
represented. 

These  representatives  report  back  to  their  respective  organizations  the 
results  of  this  first  meeting,  and  permanent  representatives  are  appointed. 
These  then  meet  a  second  time  and  perfect  the  organization.  At  this  time 
committees  are  appointed  and  a  survey  of  the  community  is  made  to  ascer- 
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tain  the  immediate  and  remote  needs  of  the  community.  When  this  survey 
has  been  completed,  another  meeting  is  called  and  this  time  the  entire  com- 
munity is  invited  to  be  present.  The  findings  of  these  various  committees 
are  then  presented  to  this  mass  meeting,  and  an  open  and  frank  discussion 
is  had.  Each  problem  is  discussed  thoroughly  and  a  vote  taken  to  de- 
termine what  the  will  of  the  community  is  with  regard  to  it.  Only  those 
are  selected  to  be  worked  out  which  the  people  as  a  whole  favor. 

The  projects  which  are  adopted  at  this  meeting  become  the  community's 
working  program.  It  usually  comprises  some  projects  which  can  be  carried 
out  at  once,  and  others  which  will  require  a  period  of  years.  The  projects 
adopted  are  turned  over  to  the  community  council,  which  acts  as  their  custo- 
dian and  directs  their  being  carried  out. 

The  Delegation  of  Problems 

These  various  problems  are  then  delegated  to  the  organizations  which  are 
best  fitted  to  carry  out  those  particular  lines  of  activity.  All  problems  are 
thus  assigned  and  worked  out  by  these  organizations.  As  their  representatives 
come  together  in  the  council,  they  either  choose,  or  by  general  consent  are 
asked,  to  become  responsible  for  definite  things.  They  do  this  knowing  that 
they  will  have  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  other  organizations,  and  that 
they  will  be  expected  to  produce  results.  If  there  are  problems  which  no  one 
organization  can  carry  out,  such  as  cooperative  buying  and  selling,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  organize  a  new  group  to  do  this  work. 

The  need  then  may  be  thought  of  as,  first,  a  get-together  of  local  groups 
for  mutual  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  work  which  each  is  at- 
tempting to  accomplish;  second,  agreeing  upon  and  working  out  of  a  practical, 
comprehensive  plan  for  future  community  development,  this  to  be  based  on 
actual  needs ;  and,  third,  applying  this  plan,  or  program,  as  fast  as  local  cir- 
cumstances will  justify. 

The  plan  which  has  just  been  outlined  is  the  result  of  several  years'  trial 
in  Massachusetts  and  other  states.  It  has  been  evolved  through  experience  in 
a  large  number  of  communities,  and,  on  the  whole,  has  proved  successful.  How- 
ever, it  would  need  to  be  adjusted  to  local,  varying  conditions,  but  the  prin- 
ciples would  probably  remain  the  same. 

Steps  in  Community  Organization 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  some  local  leader  calls  together  representatives 
of  the  various  groups  in  the  community.  These  come  together  and  consider: 
first,  the  possibilities  of  organizing  a  community  council  and  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  such  an  organization;  and  second,  whether  the  community  as 
represented  by  the  members  present  is  willing  to  put  in  the  time,  money  and 
brains  necessary  in  order  to  get  results. 

At  this  meeting  it  might  be  well  to  have  some  authority  present  from  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  from  the  University  or  State  Agricul- 
tural College  to  advise  and  consult  with  the  members  in  regard  to  the  prob- 
lems under  discussion. 
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In  perfecting  the  organization  some  have  found  it  advantageous  as  the 
first  step  to  make  a  community  survey.  The  object  of  this  is  to  get  the  actual 
needs  of  the  community.  If  this  is  decided  upon,  it  should  include  an  inven- 
tory of  farm  production,  farm  management,  transportation  facilities,  mar- 
keting problems,  educational  and  recreational  opportunities,  and  civic  im- 
provement. The  success  of  any  organization  will  depend  on  the  need  of  that 
organization  and  its  ability  to  meet  that  need. 

Besides  making  the  survey  there  are  several  other  things  which  a  com- 
munity council  should  do  promptly:  bring  about  a  clear  understanding  among 
the  various  organizations  of  the  real  purpose  of  the  proposed  council,  and  the 
part  each  group  or  organization  is  to  play  in  working  out  the  program  agreed 
upon;  get  a  statement  from  each  organization  as  to  what  it  is  attempting  to 
do  for  the  community,  and  the  methods  it  is  using  to  bring  this  about;  ex- 
change plans  of  work  for  the  next  six  months;  work  out  a,  calendar  of  gather- 
ings of  every  sort  for  the  next  six  months;  and  take  up  any  specific  items  of 
community  interest  which  should  receive  immediate  attention. 

A  Community  Mass  Meeting 

The  first  community  mass  meeting  should  not  be  called  until  plenty  of  time 
has  been  allowed  among  the  various  groups  for  a  perfect  understanding.  It 
sometimes  takes  about  a  year  for  this  to  be  brought  about.  But  when  this  is 
accomplished,  the  first  community  meeting  should  be  called  to  consider  com- 
munity problems.     The  following  line  of  action  is  suggested. 

1.  Take  up  specific  items  of  community  interest  which  should  receive  im- 
mediate attention;  consider  special  problems  in  agriculture  or  community  life 
that  need  to  be  met  at  once;  develop  plans  for  various  community  activities 
such  as  credit  unions,  marketing  associations,  creameries,  and  encourage  in- 
dustries that  will  help  to  bring  them  about;  look  to  the  cultural  and  recrea- 
tional interests  of  the  community  by  encouraging  the  organization  of  literary 
and  debating  societies,  athletic  associations,  music  clubs,  etc.;  also  provide  for 
the  various  community  celebrations,  such  as  a  community  Christmas  tree, 
Labor  Day  program,  Thanksgiving  celebration,  etc. 

2.  At  this  community  meeting  the  first  thing  should  be  the  choosing  of  a 
chairman  and  secretary,  and  it  may  be  advisable  to  fore-go  all  mention  of 
specific  improvements  at  this  time,  as  it  may  often  re-open  old  issues  and 
arouse  antagonism  just  at  the  time  when  the  greatest  harmony  is  needed.  It 
will  be  found  advisable,  if  possible,  to  have  some  one  present  who  has  had 
some  connection  with  successful  community  organization  in  some  other  section. 
The  whole  matter  should  be  thoroughly  discussed  from  all  possible  angles,  and 
a  vote  taken  to  see  whether  the  people  really  desire  to  go  ahead. 

3.  If  action  is  favorable,  certain  committees  should  be  appointed.  It  has 
proved  better  to  have  a  few  general  committees  with  sub-committees.  The 
following  committees   have   been   found   sufficient   for   all  practical   purposes: 

(1)  A  committee  on  farm  production  to  consider  soils,  crops,  animals,  etc.; 

(2)  A  committee  on  farm  business, — farm  supplies,  sale  of  products,  credit, 
farm  records  and  accounts,  etc.;  (3)  A  committee  on  conservation  to  consider 
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purchase  and  use  of  food,  canning,  fuel  supply,  natural  resources,  and  points 
of  scenic  and  historical  value  which  should  be  preserved;  (4)  A  committee  on 
boys'  and  girls'  activities,  to  consider  schools,  educational  clubs,  social  clubs, 
moral  training,  plays,  games,  and  so  forth;  (5)  A  committee  on  community 
life  to  consider  the  home,  health  conditions,  recreation,  civic  improvement,  and 
public  morality. 

Tasks  of  the  Committees 

The  committees  should  be  asked  to  do  two  things:  (1)  Study  the  com- 
munity thoroughly  along  their  respective  lines;  (2)  Call  in  whatever  assist- 
ance can  be  secured  from  state  and  county  organizations,  boards,  and  insti- 
tions;  (3)  Work  out  two  or  three  practical  projects  for  improvement 
which  will  be  submitted  to  the  second  mass  meeting. 

A  second  committee  meeting  should  be  called,  and  the  various  problems 
presented  for  discussion.  The  various  committee  chairmen  should  present 
their  projects,  which  should  be  taken  up  separately,  and  discussed  and  put 
to  a  vote.  The  vote  is  taken  merely  to  see  if  the  project  is  approved  or  re- 
jected. Everyone  should  have  his  say,  for  it  is  better  for  opposition  to  ap- 
pear now  than  later.  It  might  well  be  remembered  that  a  community  will  go 
no  farther  nor  faster  in  its  development  than  the  majority  of  the  people  both 
see  and  believe  and  are  willing  to  act.  The  projects  adopted  at  this  meeting 
become  the  community  program,  and  are  carried  out  by  the  different  groups. 

The  Work  of  the  Council 

The  council  should  meet  as  often  as  necessary,  probably  once  a  month, 
with  special  meetings  as  often  as  necessity  may  require.  These  meetings 
should  be  real  community  conferences  on  the  most  important  community  mat- 
ters. Reports  should  be  made  of  work  done  by  the  various  organizations, 
concerning  the  projects  adopted  and  being  carried  out  by  them.  Other  pro- 
jects may  be  decided  on  at  this  meeting  to  be  carried  out  or  started  on  be- 
fore the  next  meeting. 

An  annual  community  meeting  should  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  making 
reports  and  for  a  summary  of  the  progress  made  during  the  past  year.  All 
the  people  of  the  community  would  be  expected  to  come  together  for  the  re- 
port, and  to  make  plans  for  the  following  year.  This  should  take  the  form  of 
a  permanent  institution  on  the  part  of  the  community,  and  be  looked  to  from 
year  to  year. 

At  this  meeting  the  following  things  should  be  done:  (1)  Reports  should 
be  made  of  the  work  done  by  each  organization  or  group  during  the  past 
year;  (2)  The  council  committees  should  report  the  working  plans  for  the 
coming  year;  (3)  The  chairman,  secretary,  and  committees  for  the  ensuing 
year  should  be  chosen.  In  addition  to  these  matters  of  business  a  program  of 
likely  interest  should  be  carried  out.  A  speaker  might  be  invited  who  would 
discuss  some  questions  of  special  interest  to  the  community  at  that  par- 
ticular time.  Special  community  meetings,  however,  should  be  convened  as 
often  as  there  are  vital  questions  which  will  concern  the  entire  community. 
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In  conclusion  it  should  be  said  that  it  is  quite  impossible,  and  certainly  im- 
practical, to  set  up  any  one  plan  or  method  of  going  about  the  organization  of 
a  community.  Each  community  will  have  its  own  particular  problems  and 
difficulties,  and  its  own  peculiarities.  The  thing  to  be  desired  is  for  the  peo- 
ple to  get  in  mind  the  community  idea,  and  to  go  about  the  uniting  of  all  the 
social  forces  of  the  community  to  make  it  a  reality. 

The  Vital  Principles 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  principles  to  be  kept  in  mind: 

(1)  In  any  consolidation  of  community  interests,  the  community  as  a 
whole  should  be  the  natural  unit  of  activity. 

(2)  The  community  has  a  number  of  fundamental  institutions  and  they 
are  represented  by  various  organizations,  but  they  all  have  virtually  the  same 
aim,  and  can  well  unite  for  common  action. 

(3)  No  one  organization  should  be  responsible  for  community  develop- 
ment, but  each  organization  should  do  that  for  which  it  is  best  fitted,  with 
the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  all  the  others. 
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THE  RURAL  MIND— IS  IT  A  MYTH? 

Lee  M.  Brooks,  Orange  County 

In  the  strictest  sense  there  is  no  rural  mind,  any  more  than  there  is  an 
urban  mind  or  army  mind.  As  F.  H.  Allport  says,  "the  General  issues  his 
orders  to  the  army;  but  it  is  always  individual  men  who  obey  t|he  orders. 
Language  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  speak  conveniently  about  the  collective 
exploits  of  a  body  of  this  sort.  We  say,  'the  army  captured  the  city'  and  are 
as  correctly  understood  as  though  we  had  said  'the  individuals  of  the  army 
captured  the  city.'  But  when  we  read  in  the  words  of  the  older  social 
writers  that  the  crowd  'feels',  and  'wills',  or  is  'intolerant'  and  the  like,  we 
come  perilously  near  to  regarding  the  crowd  as  possessing  a  mind  of  its  own, 
apart  from  the  minds  of  its  individual  members."1  After  all,  is  not  this 
question  largely  one  of  terminology? 

The  word  "mind"  has  been  used  freely  and  idiomatically.  We  are  called 
either  narrow-minded,  broad-minded,  open-minded,  or  feeble-minded;  we  make 
up  our  minds  and  change  our  minds,  and  some  of  us  lose  our  minds.  But 
the  mind  in  question  is  that  which  has  to  do  with  individual  intellectual  activi- 
ty and  the  point  of  view  of  a  group  of  people. 

So  much  has  been  written  about  the  farmer  and  his  ways  that  it  would 
be  quite  inadvisable  to  avoid  using  many  quotations.  Books  and  periodical 
articles  are  plentiful.  Let  us  view  briefly,  by  direct  quotation  and  by  con- 
densed statement,  what  has  been  expressed  during  the  last  five  years  in  con- 
nection with  the  rural  mind. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  comparison's  sake  to  refer  constantly  to  the  city. 
Also,  by  wider  comparison,  we  find  that  America  possesses  a  higher  quality 
of  rural  folk  on  the  whole  than  is  true  of  the  rest  of  the  world  where  most 
of  the  farming  is  done  by  a  distinct  peasant  class.  In  this  country  the 
farm  stock  and  the  city  people  have  had  the  same  origin  and,  hence,  it  is 
assumed  that  there  is  little  or  no  difference  in  trait  inheritance  between  the 
rural  and  the  urban  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  acquired  traits  in  the 
two  environments  are  quite  different. 

Authorities  on  the  "Rural  Mind" 

Four  direct  quotations  from  students  of  rural  life  follow.  K.  L.  Butter- 
field  says  that  farmers  are  different — "they  are  not  peculiar  nor  unique  nor 
inferior, — they  are  just  different.  .  .  .  This  difference  is  not  in  essential 
human  qualities  but  merely  the  effect  of  environment  upon  inherent  traits.     .     . 

"Their  instincts  discharge  through  different  channels  from  those  that  exist 
in  the  crowded  city  and,  hence,  bring,  oftentimes,  different  results,  so  differ- 
ent as  to  produce  the  'rural  mind'."2  Similarly,  E.  R.  Groves  states  that 
"because  of  the  nature  of  his   work   and  his  place  of  livelihood,  the   farmer 


1Social   Psychology,  p.    7. 

2Rural  Mind  and  Social  Welfare,  Foreword. 
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accumulates  his  own  special  psychic  characteristics."8  Another  writer,  L.  L. 
Bernard,  puts  it  this  way:  "Rural  populations  develop  different  ideals,  atti- 
tudes, knowledge  contents,  mental,  and  moral  and  social  skills,  from  those  of 
the  urban  populations;  for  all  of  these  are  in  their  completed  forms  acquired 
rather  than  inherited."4  The  fourth  quotation*  is  from  N.  L.  Sims,  who  be- 
lieves that  "the  rural  mind  is  moulded  through  contact  with  nature  and  entire 
reliance  upon  her  processes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  urban  mind,  which  comes 
near  being  that  of  the  town,  results  from  contact  with  men  and  complete 
dependence  upon  the  various  acts  and  enterprises  manipulated  and  controlled 
by  human  ingenuity.  Villagers  do  not  escape  the  forces  that  make  the  rural 
mind;  these  play  upon  them  fully,  though  in  a  manner  slightly  modified  and 
less  direct  than  upon  the  farmer  of  the  open  fields.  The  village  mind  is, 
therefore,  almost  wholly  the  rural  type  of  mind.  But  the  town,  while  not 
entirely  removed  from  rural  influences,  gets  its  ruling  mental  attitude  from  its 
extrarural  pursuits  and  its  own  environmental  conditions.  Contacts  with  men 
and  the  world  of  affairs  give  a  broader  and  more  liberal  outlook."5 

The  Place  and  the-  People 

The  preceding  quotations  point  out  the  existence  of  a  rural  mind  con- 
ditioned by  the  place  and  the  type  of  activity,  and  by  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  human  contacts  which  prevail.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  writers  do  not 
claim  for  the  farmer  a  difference  in  kind,  but  a  difference  in  degree  or  in- 
tensity of  mental  expression.  For  instance,  the  curiosity  of  the  city  man  is 
the  same  stuff,  the  same  quality,  as  that  of  the  farmer,  but  the  weave  of  the 
fabric  is  different,  the  environment  inducing  a  specialized  expression  of  curi- 
osity in  each  case. 

Isolation 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  rural  environment  has  been  its  iso- 
lation. This  has  been  the  bane  of  the  country  life  and  the  condition  which  has 
fostered  the  traditional  narrow  point  of  view,  a  poor  capacity  for  cooperation, 
and  resultant  dissatisfaction.  Probably  the  worst  effect  of  isolation  is  fear, 
which  operates  freely  in  rural  life  and  which  is  the  underlying  reason  for 
much  of  the  farmer's  reluctance  to  yield  to  progressive  measures.  The  im- 
portant element  of  play,  especially  team  play,  has  been  significantly  absent  in 
rural  regions.  On  the  other  hand,  self-reliance,  certain  kinds  of  initiative, 
a  family  loyalty,  a  democratic  spirit,  a  helpful  generosity,  a  sort  of  mutual 
aid  seldom  practiced  in  the  city, — all  these  are  more  or  less  the  products  of 
isolation.  But  the  unfavorable  aspects  of  isolation  far  outweigh  its  benefit, 
as  it  has  affected  the  rural  person. 

None  of  us  can  endure  isolation  for  very  long  at  a  time.  It  affects  our 
mental  state  enormously.  Carried  to  its  extreme,  we  have  that  dreadful  pun- 
ishment of  the  prison  code  known  as  solitary  confinement. 


sRural  Mind  and  Social  Welfare,  p.   185. 

4Research  in  Ihe  Psychology  of  Rural  Life,  Journal  of  Social  Forces,  May  1925,  p.  447. 

BThe  Rural  Community,  p.  138. 
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A  few  years  ago  a  college  professor  betook  herself  to  a  remote  rural  place 
for  a  rest.  A  good  supply  of  reading  matter  was  at  hand,  but  she  had  very 
few  individual  contacts.  She  had  not  been  in  her  rural  retreat  very  long  be- 
fore she  found  herself  guilty  of  the  very  thing  she  had  condemned  as  character- 
istic of  country  people,  namely,  listening-in  every  time  the  various  telephone 
rings  broke  the  awful  lonesomeness. 

Human  nature  normally  objects  to  isolation,  and  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously takes  steps  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Rural  folk  like  to  visit  by  the  roadside  or  in  the  field;  they  like  to  take 
note  of  every  passer-by  and  speculate  about  him.  They  compensate  for  the 
solitariness  of  their  work  in  various  ways.  They  fix  up  and  go  to  town,  to 
the  local  fair,  to  the  Chautauqua,  to  church  meetings  and  sociables,  to  the 
movies,  to  lodge  meetings,  or  just  to  the  general  store  where  they  can  meet 
and  talk.  To  the  city  person  who  may  have  a  surfeit  of  interests  and  asso- 
ciations, the  farm  man  and  woman  give  what  often  seems  an  undue  amount 
of  attention  and  time  to  such  contacts.  But,  as  we  have  already  seen,  if  the 
city  person  is  put  for  a  few  weeks  or  months  amid  rural  surroundings,  he 
will  gradually  take  on  the  color,  the  tone,  the  mannerisms,  and  the  habits 
which  are  common  to  country  life. 

One  writer  suggests  that  the  farmer's  independence  and  individualism 
result  from  isolation  and  from  owning  the  instruments  of  production,  from 
lack  of  supervision,  and  also  because  he  is  free  from  outside  interference.' 
He  mentions  that  the  reserve,  which  we  so  often  find  in  the  rural  person,  is 
the  result  of  physical  and  mental  isolation.  Several  others  have  said  the 
same  thing. 

Traditionalism 

Traditionalism  is  a  product  of  isolation.  "We  have  always  done  things 
this  way"  is  common  utterance,  especially  with  regard  to  school  and  church 
matters.  The  extreme  of  traditionalism  is  to  be  found  among  savages.  The 
Australian  savage  goes  through  an  unbelievably  cruel  schooling  of  a  few 
months  at  the  age  of  twelve, — the  school  was  "good  enough"  for  the  father  so 
it  will  be  good  enough  for  the  boy.  Thus,  where  the  barrier  of  active  or 
passive  isolation  is  present,  a  people  will  be  tradition-bound.  On  the  other 
hand,  Japan  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  what  happens  quickly  when  iso- 
lation is  broken  and  the  grip  of  tradition  weakened.  The  more  a  person  or 
community  broadens  its  horizons  by  coming  in  touch  with  outside  activities, 
the  more  likely  are  improved  conditions  and  cooperation  to  follow. 

Cooperation  is  the  antithesis  of  individualism.  Allport  further  says  that 
"the  isolation  of  inhabitants  of  a  rural  districts  diminishes  both  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  group  and  social  attitudes  reflecting  the  obligations  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  group.  Zeal  for  securing  approval  and  for  cooperation  through 
awareness  that  others  also  are  laboring  for  the  good  of  the  community,  is 
less  intense   (in  the  country)   than  in  the  city."7     Butterfield  adds  that  "the 


6J.  M.  Williams,  Our  Rural  Heritage,  ch.  XI. 
^Social  Psychology,  p.  382. 
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farmer  will  cooperate  when  he  must  but  that  he  prefers,  instinctively  and  tra- 
ditionally, the  independent  method  of  work,  that  the  tradition  of  self-suffi- 
ciency is  so  strong  that  he  is  reluctant  to  use  the  knowledge  of  experts."8 
P.  L.  Vogt  mentions  older  farmers  who  scorned  the  younger  men  because  they 
preferred  riding  a  plow  to  walking  behind  it, — "the  older  men  gloried  in  their 
physical  strength  but  the  younger  gloried  in  their  ability  to  command  the 
forces  of  nature."8  E.  A.  Ross  writes  that  we  have  intense  individualism  in 
America,  that  here  the  farmer  has  been  slow  to  cooperate,  but  that  specialized 
farming  is  teaching  cooperation  which  is  superseding  individualistic  methods.10 
Galpin  expresses  himself  as  follows:  "The  hoe  farmer,  almost  wholly  re- 
leased from  social  pressure,  working  without  supervision  and  competition, 
conforming  tradition  and  custom,  developed  self-reliance  and  felt  that  his 
ideas,  point  of  view,  and  judgment  were  as  authentic  as  the  voice  of  God. 
The  hoe  farmer's  undisturbed  habits  of  solitary  life  and  labor  make  deep 
grooves  in  his  consciousness."11  Williams  states  that  adherence  to  custom 
has  characterized  rural  communities  all  over  the  world,  and  that  so  long  as 
elemental  impulses  are  satisfied  under  prevailing  customs  of  rural  life,  the 
intellectual  and  rivalrous  impulses  are  not  stimulated.12 

These  extended  references  have  been  given  to  show  the  agreement  exist- 
ing among  those  who  have  studied  rural  mental  attitudes.  Such  casual 
inference  and  explanations  as  these  writers  give  are  based  on  that  which  per- 
tains to  an  isolated  environment. 

Characteristics  of  the  Rural  Man 

While  there  are  several  characteristics  of  the  rural  situation  which  might 
well  be  dwelt  upon,  the  more  or  less  unrelated  factors  of  fear  and  play  need 
special  consideration,  because  of  the  important  influence  they  have  upon  life 
as  a  whole,  and,  specifically,  upon  the  element  of  cooperation. 

It  is  in  childhood  that  the  chain  of  fear  is  forged  which  extends  through 
adulthood.  This  fear  is  of  the  psychic  type  rather  than  the  physical  type. 
The  fear  method  of  controlling  children;  adult  manifestations  of  fear  in  the 
presence  of  children;  superstitions  passed  on;  the  influence  of  unwholesome 
hired  help;  the  traditional  funeral;  the  rural  school  contacts;  hell-fire  Sunday 
school  teaching,  and  so  forth, — these,  in  an  isolated  environment,  often  mean 
the  fixation  of  fear  and  the  subsequent  lack  of  confidence  and  ability  to  co- 
operate. 

The  Absence  of  Play  on  the  Farm 

Play  has  never  had  the  place  it  deserved  on  the  farm.  The  old  idea  was 
that  play  wasted  time  and  that  work  would  give  plenty  of  exercise.  Watson 
in  his  book  on  behavioristic  psychology  states  that  play  is  a  "form  of  in- 
stinctive activity  the  stimulus  to  which  is  unquestionably  in  doubt.'^a    What- 


eThe  Farmer  and  the  New  Day. 

"Introduction  to  Rural  Sociology. 

10What  is  America,  Ch.   6. 

v-Rural  Life,  Ch.  II. 

^Our  Rural  Heritage.  Ch.  I. 

^Psychology  from  the  Standpoint  of  a  Behaviorist,  p.  260. 
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ever  play  may  come  from  it  lies  deep  and  necessary  in  human  nature.  We 
know  that  play  gives  direction  to  the  mental  as  well  as  to  the  physical  nature. 
Rural  regions  have  only  lately  begun  to  learn  the  value  of  such  team  games 
as  baseball,  football,  soccer,  basketball,  hockey,  volley  ball,  and  others.  More 
power  to  the  Church,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Boy  Scouts, 
the  Girl  Scouts,  the  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School  Association,  and  all  those 
agencies  which  are  developing  the  religion  of  play  in  the  country !  Jumping 
rope,  pitching  quoits,  and  playing  checkers  are  good,  but  group  and  team 
games  are  better  because  they  help  develop  the  spirit  of  give-and-take,  proper 
subordination  of  the  individual, — in  short,  true  cooperation. 

Without  dwelling  upon  the  familiar  evidences  of  mutual  aid  so  character- 
istic of  country  folk,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  influences  and  conditions  with 
which  the  farmer  has  to  deal.  Weather  trends  must  be  constantly  in  mind, 
for  the  weather  is  either  a  friend  or  an  enemy.  If  farm  equipment  needs  re- 
pairing he  must  qualify  as  carpenter,  painter,  plumber,  mechanic,  and  be  more 
or  less  veterinarian.  He  must  be  familiar  with  remedial  measures  for  cows 
and  automobiles.  He  is  his  own  boss  so  far  as  his  daily  program  is  con- 
cerned, for  if  he  is  driven  at  all  he  must  be  a  self-starter  and  drive  himself. 
His  ingenuity,  persistence,  forehandedness,  and  combativeness  are  called  into 
practice  by  his  surroundings. 

The  Passing  of  Isolation 

But  the  isolated  environment  is  fast  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
rural  mail  service;  catalogues,  magazines,  libraries;  the  telephone;  improved 
farm  machinery;  the  automobile  and  better  roads;  the  movies;  and  the  radio, 
have  altered  the  rural  situation.  News  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war  was  hours  and  days  in  reaching  many  of  our  country  districts, 
but  today  the  most  remote  farmer  can  put  on  the  radio  ear-phones  and  get 
world  news,  daily  market  reports,  be  entertained  by  political  conventions, 
band  concerts,  and  European  opera,  to  say  nothing  of  enduring  city-made 
jazz.  Recent  material  progress  has  had  a  very  obvious  effect  on  life  every- 
where but  especially  on  the  country  districts. 

Factors  already  mentioned  have  done  much  to  eliminate  the  town-country 
bitterness  of  former  days.  The  farmer  used  to  feel  inferior  to  the  towns- 
man. "The  farmer  frequently  complains  of  the  superiority  that  the  villager 
assumes.  It  is  the  self-assertive  farmer  who  feels  the  injury.  If  the  feeling 
of  superiority  is  really  present  in  the  mind  of  the  villager,  it  is  rooted  in  the 
same  instinct.  The  contact  of  country  and  village  children,  teachers  tell  us, 
occasionally  shows  the  same  collision  of  self-assertion  which  exists  too  often 
between  the  villager  and  the  countryman."13  If  this  feeling  exists  anywhere 
today  there  is  no  excuse  for  it.  The  farmer  can  get  into  his  automobile,  or 
into  his  neighbor's  machine   and  drive  over  good   roads  to  his  lodge  or  club 


^Rural  Mind  and  Social  Welfare,  p.  75. 
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meeting  where  social  intercourse  can  be  full,  free,  and  constructive.  Today, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  occupation  and  intellectual  opportunity  and  ability,  the 
farmer  has  no  reason  for  any  feeling  of  inferiority  if  he  avails  of  the  best 
that  science,  art,  education,  and  social  contacts  have  to  offer. 

Conclusions 

In  conclusion,  while  the  nature  of  his  toil  has  affected  him  physiologically, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  hoe  farmer,  yet  his  nervous  system,  so  far  as  is 
known,  is  like  that  of  other  men  in  structure,  brain  size,  and  so  forth.  How 
much  does  native  intellectual  endowment  and  how  much  does  environment 
shape  our  mental  means  and  ends?  Nobody  knows.  It  is  reasonably  certain, 
however,  that  if  a  Fifth  Avenue  financier  and  a  North  Carolina  farmer  ex- 
changed babies,  the  babies  would  grow  up  true  to  environment.  There  would 
be  nothing  inherent  in  the  one  to  drive  him  north  to  make  a  million,  or  in  the 
other  to  drive  him  south  to  grow  cotton.  Those  who  have  studied  man- 
kind have  come  to  feel  rather  generally  that  environment  is  more  potent  than 
heredity,  psychically.  However,  recent  years  have  brought  so  many  reversals 
in  the  field  of  things  which  were  considered  axiomatic,  or  nearly  so,  that  we 
tend  to  hook  a  question  mark  onto  almost  every  line  of  thought.  Who  dares 
to  say  that  we  have  a  single  instinct  or  that  a  straight  line  is  not  crooked? 

As  we  stated  at  the  beginning,  recent  psychology  rules  out  any  sort  of  a 
group  mind,  in  other  words,  a  rural  mind.  "At  every  point  we  are  led  back 
to  the  individual  as  the  locus  of  all  that  we  may  call  'mind'."14 

The  belief  may  be  ventured  that  authorities  like  Butterfield,  Groves,  Sims, 
and  others  are  using  the  term  "rural  mind"  as  a  short  way  of  referring  to  the 
apparent  average  attitude  and  expression  of  mind  of  rural  individuals. 

While  it  would  be  impossible  to  chart  precisely  this  average  attitude  of 
mind,  yet  experience  has  shown  that  in  such  characteristics  as  deliberateness, 
caution,  thrift,  and  other  qualities  which  arise  emphatically  from  environ- 
mental sources,  the  farmer  has  been  different  in  mental  attitude  and  self-ex- 
pression from  the  urban  man. 

Finally,  let  us  point  out  what  has  been  implicit  at  least,  that  the  so-called 
rural  mind  is  fading  out  in  proportion  as  isolation  is  eradicated.  Individualism 
and  independence  are  giving  way  to  socialization,  and  tradition  is  making  way 
for  science. 

The  question  seems  to  be  one  of  terminology.  Man  is  born  an  individual, 
he  lives  as  an  individual,  and  he  dies  as  an  individual.  The  rural  mind  in  the 
exact  scientific  sense  does  not  exist  but  there  has  been,  and  there  still  lingers, 
a  rural  attitude  of  mind  born  and  bred  in  the  open  spaces;  and  beneficently 
it  has  breathed  into  our  national  life  a  wholesome  fragrance  which  we  asso- 
ciate with  rocks  and  rills,  woods  and  templed  hills. 


uSocial  Psychology,  p.  9. 
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RACE  CO-OPERATION  FOR  TOWN  AND 
COUNTRY  ADVANCEMENT 

Arthtjh  Raper,  Davidson  County 

Constructive  race  cooperation  between  the  whites  and  the  blacks  in  the 
Southern  states  will  be  realized.  It  is  now  being  realized.  The  difficult  art 
of  working  together  and  living  separately  is  being  learned  by  the  whites  and 
the  negroes. 

Prior  to  the  Civil  War  these  races  lived  together  and  worked  together.  It 
is  true  that  a  few  Southern  aristocrats  did  not  have  to  work,  and  that  some 
poor  whites  did  not  work  with  the  negroes,  but  the  masses  of  the  whites,  either 
as  small  farmers  or  day  laborers,  worked  with  the  slaves.  Although  the  large 
slave  owners  were  comparatively  few  in  number,  a  great  proportion  of  the 
negro  slaves  in  the  South  were  owned  by  these  few  large  slave  owners.  The 
master's  house  was  surrounded  by  cabins;  the  cabin  dwellers  got  their  food, 
clothing,  assignment  of  tasks,  and  even  their  companions  through  the  offices 
of  the  big  house.  The  big  house  and  the  cabins  represented  the  economic  and 
cultural  unit  of  the  old  South.  This  system  made  it  necessary  for  the  negroes 
and  the  whites  to  live  together. 

Emancipation  and  Individualistic  Competition 

Then  came  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes.  The  old  order  was  disrupted. 
Emancipation  gave  the  negroes  neither  land,  capital,  training,  nor  leadership. 
In  fact,  the  negroes  retained  the  same  relative  position  in  the  economic  and 
cultural  life  of  the  South:  they  were  at  the  bottom  as  slaves,  they  were  at  the 
bottom  as  freedmen.  Emancipation  gave  the  negro  no  added  economic  status, 
but  it  did  afford  him  the  freedom  of  movement  which  has  been  most  far  reach- 
ing in  results.  The  threat  to  move  is  the  only  effective  defense  weapon  the 
negro  has  had  which  he  could  use  against  his  employers.  As  a  reaction  against 
this  practice  of  the  negroes,  a  system  of  semi-peonage — effected  by  various 
schemes  of  tenant  farming  on  credit — designed  to  lessen  their  mobility,  was 
called  into  being  by  the  white  landowner,  and  in  some  few  isolated  rural  dis- 
tricts it  has,  to  all  practical  purposes,  re-enslaved  the  negroes.  This  system, 
however,  did  not  become  widespread  enough  to  influence  vitally  the  general 
mobility  of  the  freedmen. 

Upon  emancipation,  when  the  negro  was  thrown  into  free  and  individual- 
istic competition,  the  mobility  of  the  negroes  resulted  in  certain  fixations  of 
residence,  according  to  income,  and  eventually  in  spatial  segregation.  Ac- 
cordingly, every  Southern  city  and  town  has  its  "Haiti",  "Black  Bottom", 
"Monkey  Bottom",  or  "Black  Belt." 

The  fact  that  the  negroes  are  segregated  in  these  low-rent  areas  is  signifi- 
cant in  a  study  of  race  advancement  through  cooperation.  The  growth  of 
negro  freedom  may  be  seen  as  a  cause  and  as  a  result  of  spatial  segregation. 
First,  the  negroes  cannot  afford  to  live  elsewhere  in  the  urban  community; 
second,  the  negroes  desire  to  live  together. 
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The  negro  is  compelled  to  live  in  the  cheap-rent  area.  He  occupies  the 
lowest  place  in  economic  life,  and  hence,  must  necessarily  live  where  others 
least  desire  to  live — his  very  position  compels  him  to  gravitate  towards  the 
cheap-rent  area  of  the  urban  community.  This  may  seem  at  first  glance  an 
argument  for  race  inferiority,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  while  the  sys- 
tem of  slavery  was  teaching  the  negroes  the  English  language,  English  cus- 
toms, and  how  to  work,  it  was  also  necessarily  thwarting  their  initiative  and 
teaching  them  to  associate  all  labor  with  slavery.  It  is  evident,  then,  that 
although  slavery  had  given  the  negroes  valuable  training,  it  had  not  fitted 
them  for  the  free  and  individualistic  competition  into  which  emancipation 
thrust  them.  Emancipation,  then,  did  not  give  the  negro  his  economic  or  cul- 
tural freedom,  but  rather  it  afforded  him  a  means  by  which  he  could  eventu- 
ally work  out  his  economic  and  cultural  freedom. 

Natural  Segregation  and  the  Negro  Cultural  Unit 
The  negroes  desire  to  live  among  their  own  people.  They  can  have  no 
status  outside  their  group,  the  whites  do  not  like  them  as  neighbors  and  re- 
fuse them  as  associates.  All  outside  forces  tend  to  identify  them  with  their 
racial  group.  They  can  be  detected  readily  and  unmistakably  when  out  of 
"their  place."  The  occasional  European  immigrant  in  the  South  occupies 
at  least  temporarily  the  same  economic  level  as  the  negro.  The  immigrant, 
however,  can  rise  in  business  and  escape  the  slum  dwellers,  but  the  negro  can- 
not escape  his  color.  In  this  way  the  immigrants  are  being  absorbed  cultur- 
ally. On  the  other  hand,  while  the  negroes  are  not  being  absorbed  by  the 
whites,  they  are  developing  a  culture  of  their  own. 

The  first  negro  neighborhoods  were  doubtless  called  into  being  by  the 
natural  functioning  of  economic  factors,  for  competition  functions  as  a  selec- 
tive agent,  and  residence  is  determined  largely  by  the  income  of  the  bread- 
winner. But  the  type  of  people  which  competition  forces  into  the  cheap-rent 
area  in  turn  gives  a  characteristic  local  color  to  the  neighborhood.  This  neigh- 
borhood attracts  others  of  its  kind,  it  becomes  more  than  a  geographic  expres- 
sion; it  becomes  a  cultural  world  in  which  the  wishes  of  a  certain  type  of  peo- 
ple can  be  realized,  in  which  they  may  have  intimate  contacts,  and  definite 
status.  This  community  develops  its  own  institutions,  its  own  philosophy,  its 
own  characteristics.  It  develops  its  own  leaders,  and  further  than  that,  it 
evolves  a  community  consciousness  and  group  pride  which  are  expressed  by 
certain  claims  and  demands  which  it  makes  for  itself.  It  resembles  a  type  of 
nationalistic  movement.  It  becomes,  as  Booker  T.  Washington  said,  "A  na- 
tion within  a  nation."1 

Negro  segregation  is  nation-wide  and  of  national  importance.  The  great 
northern  migration  of  negroes  has  been  accompanied  by  most  clear-cut  segre- 
gation. The  Black  Belt  in  Chicago,  and  Harlem  of  New  York,  are  examples 
of  this  segregation.  In  these  northern  negro  communities  elaborate  institu- 
tions develop  which  support  many  professional  and  business  men  of  their 
own   race. 


XR.    E.    Park,    "Racial    Assimilation    in    Secondary    Groups",    Publications    of    the 
American  Sociological  Society,  VIII    (1913).  75-82. 
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With  the  industrialization  of  the  South  the  old  domestic  economy  is  break- 
ing down;  the  negroes  are  migrating  to  the  cities.  The  old  characteristic  pri- 
mary relation  between  whites  and  blacks  is  being  supplanted  by  an  impersonal 
secondary  type  of  relationship. 

Whites  and  negroes  are  more  closely  associated  in  agricultural  pursuits 
and  personal  and  domestic  service  than  in  any  others  of  the  general  occupa- 
tions. In  view  of  this  it  is  significant  to  note  that  the  number  of  negroes 
gainfully  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits  decreased  from  2,893,373  in  1910, 
to  2,178,888  in  1920,  or  a  decrease  of  714,487.2  Domestic  and  personal  service 
employment  showed  a  similar  trend;  with  1,122,262  in  1910  and  1,064,590  in 
1920,  a  decrease  of  57,673.3  The  two  combined  show  a  loss  of  772,159.  While 
these  occupations  show  a  loss  the  number  of  negroes  gainfully  employed  in 
trade,  extraction  of  minerals,  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  public 
service,  professional  service,  and  clerical  occupations  shows  an  increase  from 
1,176,898  in  1910  to  1,586,673  in  1920,  a  total  gain  of  403,775.4 

Southern  Society — A  Bi-Cultural  Organization 

What  does  all  this  mean?  It  means  that  this  shift  of  occupational  em- 
ployment is  coming  about  because  of  the  movement  of  the  negroes  from  the 
rural  to  the  urban  communities,  from  primary  to  secondary  relations  with  the 
whites.  This  shift  from  country  to  town  in  turn  means  negro  community  life, 
for  as  has  been  shown,  the  negroes  become  segregated  in  cities  and  segrega- 
tion is  accompanied  by  the  subsequent  development  of  a  local  culture  with  in- 
stitutions of  its  own.  These  institutions  support  some  negro  professional  men, 
and  quite  a  few  business  men. 

Negro  professional  men,  and  negroes  who  own  business  enterprises  in  the 
negro  communities,  are  economically  dependent  upon  their  race,  but  they  are 
not  economically  dependent  upon  the  whites  as  are  the  masses  of  their  race. 
These  economically  independent  negroes  have  places  of  leadership  among  their 
group.  Therefore  the  individuals  of  the  negro  community  who  are  least  de- 
pendent upon  the  whites  are  the  natural  leaders  of  their  community.  These 
negro  leaders  play  the  same  role  in  their  communities  that  the  professional 
men  and  business  men  occupy  in  the  white  communities;  they  advocate  the 
continued  development  of  the  negro  community,  the  further  establishment  of 
p.egro  banks,  and  business  enterprises;  they  emphasize  the  importance  of 
community  programs,  and  act  as  the  promoters  of  welfare  activities,  and  as 
leaders  in  advancing  community  spirit  and  race  pride;  in  short,  they  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  community  and  consequently  do  all  they  can  to  enlarge  it 
and  make  it  more  wholesome. 

Race  cooperation  in  the  highest  possible  degree  for  town  and  country  ad- 
vancement is  possible  only  when  both  races  are  organized.  At  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  race  cooperation  was  impossible;  it  would  be  impossible  today  had 
the  negro  community  not  developed,  but,  this  is  no  issue,  for  the  negro  com- 


aUnited  States  Census,  1925,  Vol.  IX,  page  341. 

*lbid. 

*Ibid. 
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munity  has  developed  and  now  represents  a  cultural  unit  of  Southern  society. 
Close  by  this  newly  formed  negro  cultural  unit  is  the  older  and  more  domi- 
nant white  community,  the  white  cultural  unit. 

Now  the  case  is  stated.  The  problem  is  evident,  how  can  these  two  sepa- 
rate communities  be  made  conscious  of  their  responsibility  to  the  larger  re- 
gional community  which  includes  both  of  them?  How  can  they  cooperate  so 
as  to  guarantee  every  member  of  either  group  a  means  for  enjoying  unhamp- 
ered normal  freedom,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  protection  from  disease, 
vice,  and  crime? 

Methods  of  Effecting  Race  Cooperation 

The  methods  by  which  this  desired  cooperation  can  be  brought  about  will 
necessarily  vary  with  conditions.  In  the  larger  urban  communities  of  North 
Carolina  the  negroes  at  present  constitute  a  unit  of  organization.  The  negroes 
in  the  surrounding  rural  areas  are  essentially  a  part  of  this  urban  community, 
they  are  attracted  there  by  the  usual  fascinations  which  the  city  has  to  offer 
to  a  rural  people.  The  leaders  of  this  community  are  now  cooperating  with 
the  leaders  of  the  white  race  in  such  matters  as  public  health  programs, 
public  nursing,  school  attendance,  development  of  supervised  playgrounds, 
street  improvement,  and  so  on.  Only  a  good  beginning  has  been  accomplished, 
however,  even  in  this  field.  But,  advances  are  being  made,  and,  with  the 
organization  of  state  negro  welfare  activities  and  other  like  developments,  the 
leaders  of  both  races  are  finding  their  problems  to  be  the  same,  and  are 
learning  to  cooperate  in  efforts  to  improve  conditions.  Real  progress  is  made 
by  this  cooperation;  a  whole  community  program  can  be  used,  and  the  whole 
community  benefited  by  its  use.  This  relation  between  the  races  further  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  bi-racial  organization  is  a  spontaneous  development  ac- 
companying negro  segregation  in  the  larger  urban  communities. 

The  County  as  the  Administrative  Unit 

In  the  small  urban  community  the  situation  is  much  more  difficult,  for  the 
negroes  have  not  yet  developed  leaders  of  their  own.  Their  institutions  are 
not  financially  strong  enough  to  support  the  best  of  the  well-trained  negro 
professional  men,  nor  is  the  negro  district  large  enough  to  maintain  any  negro 
business  enterprises  of  consequence.  Further  than  the  fact  of  insufficient 
numbers,  the  negroes  find  themselves  between  two  conflicting  tendencies:  on 
the  one  hand  their  own  weak  institutions  and  half-emancipated  leaders  tend 
to  center  their  interests  on  things  of  their  own  race,  while  on  the  other  hand 
they  tend  to  conform — outwardly  at  least — to  the  standards  which  the  whites 
expect  them  to  follow.  Race  cooperation  can  hardly  exist  where  conditions 
are  such.  It  seems  that  the  only  way  to  improve  this  condition  is  by  the  en- 
largement of  these  negro  communities.*  But  the  rural  negroes  find  no  charac- 
teristic negro  cultural  life  in  this  hybrid  type  of  community,  and  consequently 
are  not  attracted  to  it  as  they  are  to  the  larger  urban  centers.     With  the  in- 


*The  Phillis  Wheatley  Center.  Greenville,   S.   C,   represents  an   experiment  in  the 
smaller  urban  community.     See  The  Southern  Workman,  Nov.,  1925.  pp.  497-504. 
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crease  of  industrialization,  the  negro  population  of  many  of  these  towns  will 
become  large  enough  to  develop  a  culture  of  their  own.  One  way  of  advancing 
race  cooperation  where  the  negro  settlements  remain  small  is  by  the  further 
development  of  the  county  as  the  administrative  unit.  This  suggestion  is  in 
harmony  with  the  present  trend  in  North  Carolina;  the  county  is  the  admin- 
istrative unit  in  governmental  organization  as  well  as  for  education,  public 
welfare,  public  health,  farm  demonstration,  and  so  on.  The  county  is  the  nat- 
ural unit  for  the  further  expansion  of  negro  activities  of  a  group  nature.  This 
will  tend  to  create  a  negro  cultural  center  in  each  county  where  the  numbers 
are  sufficient  to  warrant  it.  This  administrative  organization  unit  will  furnish 
ready  means  by  which  the  race  leaders  can  present  programs  for  race  ad- 
vancement to  their  people. 

Now,  just  what  can  be  done  where  the  negro  population  is  entirely  rural? 
The  town  is  often  small  and  far  away,  the  negroes  are  scattered  widely,  the 
majority  of  them  have  no  rapid  means  of  transportation.  The  churches  and 
schools  are  able  to  do  but  little;  the  churches  are  weak,  the  schools  are  neces- 
sarily far  apart  and  inadequately  equipped.  In  short,  the  negroes  have  de- 
veloped scarcely  any  institutions  of  their  own  in  these  sparsely  settled  rural 
areas,  but  rather  they  have  shabby  imitations  of  the  not-too-good  institutions 
which  the  whites  have  developed  in  these  rural  sections.  The  county  admin- 
istrative unit  is  the  only  means  of  organization  in  these  rural  districts,  and 
even  then,  if  they  constitute  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  population,  as 
is  often  the  case,  there  is  but  little  chance  for  improving  the  present  situation, 
for  they  are  not  numerically  strong  enough  to  support  separate  institutions. 

Attitudes  and  Bi-Racial  Organization 

Henry  Grady  stated  the  Southerner's  problem  when  he  said:  "This  problem 
is  to  carry  on  in  her  body  politic  two  separate  races,  equal  in  their  civil  and 
political  rights  and  nearly  equal  in  numbers.  She  must  carry  these  races  in 
peace;  for  discord  means  ruin.  She  must  carry  them  separately;  for  assimi- 
lation means  debasement.  She  must  carry  them  in  equal  justice;  for  to  this 
she  is  pledged  in  honor  and  gratitude.  She  must  carry  them  even  unto  the 
end;  for  in  human  probability  she  will  never  be  quit  of  either."5 

Many  anthropologists  assure  us  that  the  negro  and  the  white  races  can- 
not exist  side  by  side  in  the  South.  Some  claim  that  the  negroes  are  dying 
out,  while  others  tell  us  that  they  are  gradually  becoming  "whitened"  and  will 
be  absorbed  eventually  by  the  whites.  There  is  still  another  group  who  con- 
tend that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  race. 

This  paper  does  not  propose  to  predict  what  the  ultimate  outcome  will  be, 
nor  does  it  claim  that  races  do,  or  do  not  exist,  or  that  the  white  man  is 
either  superior  or  inferior  as  compared  with  the  negro;  but  it  does  wish  to 
frankly  face  the  situation  as  we  find  it  today,  and  insist  that  progress  can  be 
made  only  in  so  far  as  we  face  the  whole  situation. 

These  two  points  will  be  mentioned  as  most  fundamentally  important  to 
remember  when  proposing  any  plan  for  race  cooperation.    First,  the  masses  of 


5A.  B.  Hart,   The  Southern  South,  p.   151. 
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whites  consider  the  negroes  as  inferiors.  Second,  the  whites  are  willing  to 
recognize  the  negroes  who  sufficiently  demonstrate  their  ability  to  lead  their 
own  race. 

The  masses  of  whites  consider  the  negroes  as  inferiors.  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington puts  it  this  way:  "When  a  white  boy  undertakes  a  task,  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  he  will  succeed.  On  the  other  hand,  people  are  surprised  if  the 
negro  does  not  fail.  In  a  word,  the  negro  youth  starts  out  with  the  presump- 
tion against  him."6  DuBois  says  that  "the  humblest  white  employee  knows 
that  the  better  he  does  his  work  the  more  chance  there  is  for  him  to  rise  in 
business.  The  black  employee  knows  that  the  better  he  does  his  work  the 
longer  he  may  do  it;  he  cannot  hope  for  promotion."7  Charles  Johnston  ex- 
presses the  same  idea  when  he  says:  "The  negro  worker  facing  a  job  con- 
fronts the  cankered  traditions  of  centuries  built  upon  social  dogma 

Racial  orthodoxy  seems  to  demand  that  the  respective  status  of  the  white  and 
the  negro  races  be  maintained  as  nearly  intact  as  the  interests  of  industry  will 
permit."8 

The  widespread  feeling  that  the  negro  is  inferior  may  be  seen,  for  example, 
in  relation  to  the  status  of  the  domestic  servant  in  the  South.  Domestic  work 
was  done  by  slaves ;  therefore  no  white  person  with  status  can  afford  to  become 
a  domestic.  The  slave  did  it,  it  came  to  be  slave's  work  and  even  today  the 
negro  is  considered  inferior  for  doing  that  which  the  whites  taught  him  to  do, 
and  that  which  the  whites  still  expect  him  to  do. 

The  fact  that  the  whites  considered  the  negroes  as  inferior  has  necessitated 
the  development  of  two  sets  of  institutions.  The  whites  are  perfectly  willing 
that  the  negroes  have  good  institutions  of  their  own,  but  they  are  cautious  of 
any  proposed  plan  that  even  remotely  suggests  the  possible  combination  of 
white  and  black  institutions.  The  negroes  perhaps  desire  separate  institutions 
as  much  as  the  whites,  the  present  trend  of  segregation  seems  to  indicate  that 
this  is  the  case,  at  any  rate. 

The  whites  are  fearful  of  "social  equality," — this  doubtless  aids  the  negro 
group  most  directly  since  it  forces  the  capable  negroes  to  identify  themselves 
with  their  own  race  as  the  only  means  by  which  they  can  secure  higher  status 
for  themselves — I  repeat,  the  whites  are  fearful  of  "social  equality,"  but  the 
whites  recognize  the  negro  who  is  interested  in  and  capable  of  correctly  lead- 
ing his  own  people.  Of  course,  the  question  here  is:  Who  is  to  determine  what 
"correctly  leading"  is?  Well,  let's  put  it  this  way:  the  negro  who  can  please 
his  own  group  and  at  the  same  time  command  the  respect  and  recognition  of 
the  whites  is  "correctly  leading"  the  negro  race. 

The  negro  leaders  may  be  compelled  to  demonstrate  and  redemonstrate 
their  fitness  for  leadership.  This  condition  is  seen  in  terms  of  conservatism, 
but  it  produces  negro  leaders  who  create  permanent  positions  for  their  race. 
Booker  T.  Washington,  for  example,  demonstrated  conclusively  that  a  negro 
can  create  and  supervise  a  negro  industrial  school  in  the  far  South,  and  as  a 


aUp  from  Slavery,   p.    36. 

?The  Philadelphia  Negro,  p.  343. 

»The  Survey,  March,  1925,  p.  643. 
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result  the  principalship  of  Tuskegee  belongs  to  his  race.  This  conserva- 
tism on  the  part  of  the  whites  is  laying  a  firm  basis  upon  which  race  co- 
operation can  develop  in  that  it  evolves  the  kind  of  leaders  which  it  respects. 
Advancement  may  be  slow  by  this  method,  but  it  is  the  only  way  in  which 
it  can  be  constructively  effected  under  our  present  conditions.  There  is  no 
need  for  revolution  while  following  this  mode  of  procedure.  The  rate  of  ad- 
vancement through  cooperation  between  the  races  will  lend  to  increase  as  the 
negroes  demonstrate  their  ability  to  handle  their  group  in  such  a  way  as  will 
be  satisfactory  to  both  races.  This  method  is  cumulative  in  that  the  results 
of  each  successful  experiment  in  the  field  of  race  cooperation  will  automati- 
cally serve  as  evidence  for  further  cooperation. 

Summary 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  race  segregation  is  a  natural  tendency  result- 
ing from  the  functioning  of  economic  and  cultural  forces;  that  there  evolves 
from  within  this  segregated  area  a  local  culture  and  local  institutions  which 
develop  and  support  negro  leaders.  Next,  it  was  shown  that  the  leaders  of  the 
two  races  in  the  larger  urban  communities  are  already  cooperating  in  many 
ways;  that  the  best  plan  for  the  small  urban  communities  was  through  the 
use  of  the  county  as  an  administrative  unit,  so  organized  as  to  include  the 
town  and  surrounding  rural  population  within  a  single  functional  unit;  and 
that  cooperation  is  well  nigh  impossible  where  the  negroes  constitute  but  a 
small  proportion  of  thinly  inhabited  areas.  Finally,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
since  the  masses  of  whites  consider  the  negroes  as  inferiors,  any  plan  for  race 
advancement  through  cooperation  must  recognize  this  fact;  but  that  in  spite 
of  this  condition,  or  perhaps  because  of  it,  the  negro  race  is  producing  leaders 
who  command  the  respect  and  the  recognition  of  both  races,  and  that  this  af- 
fords a  firm  basis  for  the  further  development  of  town  and  country  advance- 
ment through  race  cooperation. 
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TOWN  AND  COUNTRYSIDE  UNDER  ONE 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

J.  J.  Rhyxe,  Gaston  County 

The  status  of  a  community  rests  upon  the  enterprise  of  the  people  living 
within  its  bounds.  Since  the  people  make  the  community  and  shape  its  gov- 
ernment, it  is  desirable  to  speak  first  of  the  people. 

The  Nature  of  a  Rural  Community 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  agriculture  in  requiring  relatively  more  space  than 
other  industries,  country  population  is  necessarily  less  dense.  As  a  result, 
isolation  is  certain  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  depending  upon  the  facilities 
for  travel  and  the  social  bent  of  the  population.  Individualism,  to  varying 
degrees,  is  the  inevitable  result,  and  with  individualism  come  various  segre- 
gating factors. 

In  view  of  the  much  larger  number  of  daily  contacts  and  the  unconscious 
effect  the  same  have  in  producing  a  better  spirit  of  cooperation,  it  seems 
safe  to  state  that  townsfolk  are  less  subject  to  extremes  of  individualism. 
That  there  do  exist  differences  between  town  and  country  populations  can 
hardly  be  denied;  that  these  differences  are  often  very  real  and  pronounced 
is  also  a  fact  fairly  evident;  that  these  differences  tend  to  lessen  the  co- 
operative spirit  between  town  and  country  also  goes  without  saying.  Further, 
the  farmer  may  feel  the  difference  to  be  so  pronounced  that,  in  addition  to 
destroying  the  cooperative  spirit,  an  additional  barrier  in  the  form  of  suspi- 
cion and  skepticism  may  be  built  up  to  further  obstruct  amicable  relations. 

We  believe,  however,  that  there  are  certain  factors  which  are  tending  to 
do  away  with  the  traditional  differences  between  town  and  country  people.  In 
the  light  of  these  alleviating  factors,  we  feel  that  it  is  not  only  possible  to 
bring  town  and  country  closer  together  and  to  banish  forever  the  traditional 
suspicion  mentioned,  but  that  some  constructive  cooperative  programs  are  not 
only  possible  but  practicable  and  that  the  future  will  see  the  practical  ful- 
fillment of  measures  hitherto  considered  impracticable. 

In  North  Carolina 

Restricting  the  discussion  for  the  present  to  North  Carolina,  we  see  the 
improved  highway  systems  of  the  state  opening  up  so  called  "lost  provinces" 
and  remote  backwoods  regions.  The  ever  increasing  ratio  of  automobiles 
among  farm  as  well  as  city  folk  facilitates  means  of  travel,  increases  the  far- 
mer's contacts  and,  in  short,  brings  him  in  closer  touch  with  the  doings  of  the 
city.  This  factor  alone  is  doing,  and  has  done,  possibly  more  than  any  other, 
or  what  otherwise  would  have  been  impossible,  for,  in  a  sense,  the  highway  is 
the  base  of  progress. 

Made  possible  by  the  developed  highway  system  in  the  first  place,  is  the 
consolidated   rural   school,  which,  even  though  yet   strictly  rural,  has   greatly 
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widened  the  farmer's  contacts.  We  have  here  examples  of  the  combination 
of  several  neighborhoods,  the  school  thus  tending  to  form  a  new  community 
with  the  school  house  as  the  center. 

Further,  many  town  or  city  school  districts  in  North  Carolina  have  for 
years  taken  in  varying  amounts  of  rural  territory,  the  bounds  of  the  school 
district  being  in  no  wise  harmonious  to  or  congruent  with  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  town.  Here  again  have  resulted  benefits  otherwise  not  to  be  derived 
in  helping  to  break  down  the  feeling  of  difference  between  the  people  in  town 
and  country.  When  the  children  of  the  farmer  can  associate  and  mingle  freely 
with  the  children  of  merchants  or  of  manufacturers,  a  long  step  toward  the 
desired  goal  has  been  scored.  In  this  instance  the  property  of  the  farmer  is 
taxed  to  help  defray  the  expenses  of  running  the  school  just  as  is  the  property 
of  the  merchant  or  the  manufacturer.  The  plan  has  worked  so  well  in  gen- 
eral that  the  tendency  is  toward  the  ever-widening  of  the  bounds  of  the  school 
district  to  include  more  and  more  farm  families  at  the  request  of  the  farmers 
themselves. 

Political  Cooperation 

If  farm  and  town  can  cooperate  in  matters  of  education;  if  progress  to 
the  point  where  the  farmer  is  willing  to  share  in  the  expense  in  order  to  reap 
the  advantages  of  the  city  school  has  been  achieved;  if  the  townspeople  seek 
the  cooperation  of  the  people  of  the  country  along  educational  lines,  what  is 
there  in  the  way  of  political  cooperation  also? 

There  is  still  another  phase  of  activity  wherein  town  and  country  have,  in 
many  instances,  learned  to  cooperate.  Reference  here  is  to  the  religious  ac- 
tivity. By  no  means  all  of  our  rural  population  attend  country  churches. 
Rural  sections  contingent  to  towns  generally  have  their  membership  in  the 
town  churches.  Where  there  is  a  country  church  near  the  town  it  often  hap- 
pens that  a  part  of  the  membership  is  constituted  by  people  living  in  the  town. 
In  so  far  as  the  church  serves  the  two  groups  jointly,  it  is  helping  in  no  little 
way  to  advance  the  desired  relations. 

The  further  tendency  having  to  do  with  the  decentralization  of  residential 
districts  in  cities  and  the  moving  of  people  into  suburbs  and  rural  sections,  if 
continued,  can  do  much  to  mend  the  gaps,  and  also  enable  the  farmer  and  city 
dweller  to  acquire  benefits  both  are  at  present  without,  and  at  a  comparatively 
smaller  cost.  The  city  family  would  be  free  from  the  incessant  drive  becom- 
ing more  and  more  characteristic  of  American  city  life,  while  the  farmer  may 
secure  such  conveniences  as  water  and  lights  at  a  smaller  cost  than  before. 

The  next  step  in  the  pursuit  of  our  subject  is  an  investigation  into  exist- 
ing systems  of  government  to  determine  what  has  already  been  done  toward 
promoting  town  and  country  relations,  with  especial  reference  to  those  pro- 
grams that  have  as  their  purpose  some  form  of  rural  municipality. 

Kirk  H.  Porter,  in  County  and  Township  Government  in  the  United 
States,  says  the  government  is  administered  in  "four  types,  in  general,  as- 
sociated with  four  more  or  less  well  denned  geographical  areas:  1.  Six  states 
in  the  New  England  group  where  the  town  (township)  type  exists  and  the 
county  is   relatively  unimportant;   2.  Twenty-five   states   in   the   southern   and 
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far  western  groups  where  ....  the  county  is  all  important;  3.  Six  states  in  the 
so-called  north  central  group  where  a  township-county  combination  exists 
which  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  township  and  is  characterized  by  the 
representative  county  board  of  supervisors;  4.  Eleven  states  in  the  so-called 
south  central  group  where  a  county-township  combination  exists  which  mini- 
mizes the  importance  of  the  township  and  is  characterized  by  a  small  board 
of  county  commissioners."  1 

Where  It  Is  Working 

In  one  sense,  town  and  countryside  under  one  local  government  is  no  novel 
idea  in  the  United  States.  The  New  England  town  which  really  takes  in  the 
countryside  as  well,  is  a  long  established  institution.  Here  we  have  both  town 
and  country  folk  cooperating  in  the  town  meeting.  Also  town  and  country 
share  in  the  expense  of  administrative  supervision.  In  general,  taxes  are 
levied  according  to  the  conveniences  enjoyed,  but  generally  the  town  area 
proper  has  the  advantages  of  light  and  water  service  and  bears  the  expense 
accordingly. 

The  state  of  Utah  has  the  agricultural  village  somewhat  similar  to  the  New 
England  system.  As  in  New  England,  the  system  is  of  long  standing,  hav- 
ing come  about  through  natural  channels  when  the  territory  was  settled. 

The  state  of  Wisconsin  has  passed  an  act  enabling  the  people  of  any  local 
area  to  vote  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  community  houses  and  also 
to  determine  the  boundaries  of  the  area.  The  people  within  the  area  may  then 
vote  to  tax  themselves  for  the  support  of  the  community  house.  Provision 
is  also  made  for  the  election  of  trustees  on  a  basis  similar  to  the  election  of 
school  trustees. 

Nebraska  in  1919  passed  a  redistricting  law  for  the  rural  schools.  Under 
this  act  provision  is  made  for  the  redistricting  in  order  to  effect  consolidation 
of  schools,  regardless  of  township  lines,  and  according  to  the  desire  of  the 
people  living  within  the  area.  This,  however,  is  done  on  a  county-wide  basis 
and  before  it  can  be  put  into  effect  must  be  voted  on  by  the  whole  county.  2 

Plannsboro  Township,  New  Jersey,  in  1919  secured  the  right  to  incorpor- 
ate. This  act  marks  another  step  in  the  direction  of  self-government  for 
rural  communities. 

In  1919  our  own  state  passed  a  law  providing  for  the  incorporation  of 
rural  communities.  The  act  provided  that  no  part  of  any  community  desiring 
incorporation  "be  nearer  than  two  miles  from  the  nearest  boundary  of  any 
incorporated  town  or  city  of  five  thousand  or  more  inhabitants."  3  A  further 
provision  was  to  the  effect  that  no  town  or  city  be  prevented  from  extending 
its  boundaries  so  as  to  include  territory  incorporated  under  the  rural  munici- 
pal law. 

Section  6  of  the  law  states  that  "at  each  meeting  of  the  registered  voters 
of  a  community,  they  shall  have  the  right  to  adopt,  amend,  or  repeal  ordi- 
nances,   provided    such    action    is    not    inconsistent    with    the    laws    of    North 


1  Reprint  by  Information  Service,  Fed,  Council  Chs.  of  Christ,  Jan.  10,  1925. 

2  Sanderson,  The  Farmer  and  His  Community,    pp.  204,  205. 

3  Public  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  Session  1919,  p.  406. 
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Carolina  or  the  United  States,  concerning  the  following  subjects:  the  public 
roads  of  the  community;  the  public  schools  of  the  community;  regulations  in- 
tended to  promote  public  health;  police  protection;  the  abatement  of  nui- 
sances; the  care  of  paupers,  aged,  or  infirm  persons;  to  encourage  the  com- 
ing of  new  settlers;  the  regulation  of  vagrancy;  aids  to  the  enforcement  of 
State  and  National  laws;  the  collection  of  community  taxes;  the  establishment 
and  support  of  public  libraries,  parks,  halls,  playgrounds,  fairs  and  other 
agencies  of  recreation,  health,  music,  art,  and  morals."  4 

In  addition  to  the  instances  cited,  there  are  a  number  of  experimental 
projects  in  town  and  country  relations  scattered  over  various  sections  of  the 
country.  Some  of  these  are  concerned  chiefly  with  rural  government,  while 
others  are  attempts  at  actual  town  and  country  governmental  cooperation  in 
some  form  or  other.  Several  localities,  in  California  particularly,  have  made 
efforts  in  this  direction.  Ventures  have  likewise  been  made  in  the  same  direc- 
tion by  some  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country  and  the  areas  immediately 
surrounding  each.  Further,  not  all  these  experiments  have  been  a  success. 
Some  that  have  been  tried  have  resulted  in  failure,  so  that  when  all  is  said 
about  town  and  country  under  one  local  government  the  fact  remains  that 
there  is  yet  to  be  found  a  generally  acceptable  and  profitable  plan. 

The  Cooperative  Municipality 

What  are  the  points  of  procedure  that  should  first  be  thought  of  in  evolv- 
ing any  sort  of  plan  designed  to  place  rural  and  urban  areas  under  one  local 
government?  The  factor  of  uppermost  importance  is  one  of  finding  logical, 
natural  bounds.  Natural  boundaries  may  or  may  not  be  congruent  with 
trade  areas.  The  trade  area,  because  of  its  economic  significance,  is  the  center 
of  interest  in  locating  any  municipal  boundary  to  include  a  rural  and  an  ur- 
ban population.  What  are  the  bounds  of  any  trade  area?  Where  are  the 
principal  lines  of  division  where  one  farmer  tends  to  go  to  one  town  to  do 
his  trading  while  his  neighbor  goes  in  the  opposite  direction?  That  particu- 
lar phase  of  economic  activity,  the  market  where  the  farmer  feels  freest  to 
trade,  is  certainly  the  greatest  tie  at  present  existing  between  town  and 
country. 

In  consideration  of  the  importance  that  must  be  attributed  to  the  eco- 
nomic side  of  town  and  country  relations,  the  boundary  lines  of  any  proposed 
rural-urban  municipality  should  follow  the  divisions  of  the  trade  area.  It 
should  also  be  noted  in  passing  that  only  in  rare  instances,  if  ever,  would 
this  division  conflict  with  school  or  church  ties,  as  both  are  as  yet  generally 
separate  functions  in  town  and  country,  save  within  the  immediate  area  of 
the  towns. 

The  determination  of  the  trade  area,  save  in  the  case  of  the  few  marginal 
families,  would  be  relatively  easily  accomplished.  The  marginal  families  that 
tend  to  divide  their  trade  between  towns  had  best  be  interviewed. 

It  at  once  becomes  clear  that  the  bounds  of  any  municipality  thus  de- 
termined upon  would  be  more  or  less  irregular.     Yet  the  division  must  rest 


4  Ibid,  pp.  407-408. 
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upon  consideration  of  the  families  concerned  rather  than  upon  any  arbitrary 
geographic  or  political  subdivision.  The  chief  difficulty  surrounding  any  di- 
vision based  upon  county  or  township  lines,  would  rest  upon  the  possible  con- 
flict of  community  and  trade  interests.  In  the  case  of  division  by  counties, 
difficulties  would  likely  ensue  where  there  would  be  two  or  more  competing 
trade  centers.  These  factors  must  be  taken  into  consideration  if  the  desired 
results  are  to  be  attained. 

The  proposal  though  novel  in  North  Carolina  should  not  be  impracticable, 
since  the  farmer  already  trades  with  the  city  people  and  carries  on  other 
business  dealings  in  the  city;  since,  in  short,  a  large  part  of  his  economic  life 
centers  in  or  is  dependent  on  the  city,  why  may  not  a  further  step  be  taken 
to  likewise  include  political  cooperation? 

Details  of  the  Plan 

Having  thus  discussed  the  feasibility  of  the  plan,  let  us  now  see  some- 
thing of  the  plan  itself,  as  it  resolves  itself  into  a  system  designed  for  prac- 
tical working.  In  casting  about  for  a  plan  that  would  include  as  many  good 
and  as  few  bad  points  as  possible,  it  seemed  that  a  plan  similar  to  that  pro- 
posed in  Douglass,  The  Little  Town,  and  elaborated  on  by  Galpin  in  his 
Rural  Social  Problems,  contains  the  most  promising  features.  Regarding 
the  plan  Mr.  Galpin  says:  "The  novel  proposal  is  to  zone  the  new  municipality 
into  three  zones.  The  zones  would  need  to  be  laid  out  with  great  care.  Here 
is  another  boundary  problem,  with  the  usual  attending  clashes  of  interest, 
desire,  greed,  but  an  engineering  problem  perfectly  capable  of  solution.  The 
zones  would  not  of  course  have  the  regularity  of  circles  or  circular  lines,  but 
roughly,  for  purposes  of  description,  they  may  be  thought  of  as  bounded  by 
circular  lines.  Zone  No.  1  may  be  the  bulk  of  the  original  city,  especially 
all  of  the  well  developed,  paved,  sewered,  sidewalked  portion  that  may  be 
thought  of  as  the  whole  circle  lying  at  the  heart  of  the  area.  This  zone  for 
convenience  may  be  thought  of  as  having  a  radius  of  one  mile,  that  is,  a 
diameter  of  two  miles. 

"Zone  No.  2  would  be  a  belt  lying  between  the  outer  boundary  of  Zone  No. 

1  having  for  a  radius,  let  us  say,  three  miles.  Zone  No.  2  would  then  be  a 
belt  two  miles  wide  just  outside  the  city  core.  The  third  and  remaining  zone 
would  be  the  rest  of  the  municipal  area,  a  belt  four  and  a  half  miles  wide  ly- 
ing between  the  outer  boundary  of  Zone  No.  2  and  the  boundary  of  the  whole 
municipality.  The  object  of  the  zones  and  the  nature  of  each  zone  and  the 
relations  to  one  another  can  only  be  roughly  indicated. 

"First,  the  object  of  the  zones.  The  people  in  the  whole  municipal  area", 
says  Mr.  Galpin,  "have  undoubted  interests  in  common,  which  can  reach  per- 
fect satisfaction  only  in  common  united  institutions  and  activities.  At  the 
same  time,  there  are  some  common  interests  of  the  people  of  the  city  core, 
which  the  people  in  Zones  2  and  3  do  not  have.    Likewise,  the  people  of  Zone 

2  very  likely  are  so  situated  that  they  have  common  interests  not  shared  by 
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Zone  3.  This  matter  of  zones  is  somewhat  different  from  the  well-known  di- 
visions of  the  city  into  wards,  although  there  are  similarities.  The  new  mu- 
nicipality would  have,  it  is  presumed,  its  wards,  also."  5 

By  way  of  conclusion,  let  it  be  observed  that  the  proposed  plan  is  not 
claimed  to  be  without  fault.  As  to  whether  it  would  prove  a  success  in  actual 
practice  over  any  considerable  area,  is  of  course  yet  to  be  seen.  At  the  same 
time,  it  should  not  be  considered  a  plan  that  could  be  fitted  to  any  area  with- 
out modification.  Many  factors,  geographical,  political,  economic,  or  what  not, 
will  differ  in  different  localities.  Change  as  far  as  many  minor  points  are 
concerned,  would  obviously  be  necessary  in  any  plan. 

Finally,  it  is  believed  that,  where  there  exists  a  genuine  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  town  and  country  people  to  get  together  under  the  same  municipal  gov- 
ernment, the  proposed  plan  would  be  conducive  of  beneficent  results. 
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PLANNING  A  COUNTY 

F.  S.  Welder,  New  Hampshire 

We  are  hearing  a  great  deal  nowadays  about  city  planning  in  order  to  cor- 
rect defects  and  inconveniences  and  mal-organization  of  city  life.  Are  there 
not  as  serious,  but  less  obvious,  defects  in  the  arrangements  for  life  in  the 
country?  Can  not  the  country  be  planned  for  the  benefit  of  its  inhabitants  as 
well  as  the  city?  Such  is  the  assumption  of  this  paper,  which  aims  to  outline 
the  way  in  which  the  regional  planner  would  go  about  planning  a  county. 

Human  Ecology 

First,  permit  me  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  term  "ecology"  as  applied 
to  social  planning.  Mankind,  in  all  his  undertakings,  has  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  nature  of  his  earthly  surroundings,  his  place  on  the  map.  The  nat- 
ural resources  on  which  he  relies  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  wants  are  spread 
unevenly  over — and  under — the  surface  of  the  earth.  People  in  one  region 
exchange  the  products  made  from  its  resources  for  other  products  of  other 
regions.  In  so  doing  they  are  concerned  to  get  the  largest  return  possible  for 
productive  effort,  and  hence  our  intricate  economic  organization.  Men  in  dif- 
ferent regions  turn  their  productive  effort  to  those  resources  which  they  think 
will  bring  the  largest  returns  in  the  world  market  and  in  satisfying  their  own 
wants.  While  producing  these  goods,  the  people  of  the  region  ought  to  be  or- 
ganized to  live  at  the  same  time  for  the  higher  satisfactions  of  life,  such  as 
family,  friends,  play,  and  worship.  They  ought  to  use  their  resources  to  en- 
able them  to  live  in  this  way.  Regional  planning  is  the  conscious  effort  to  or- 
ganize for  the  efficient  attainment  of  these  ends  in  a  given  locality. 

There  are  countless  factors  affecting  the  workings  of  such  a  plan,  and  it 
would  be  an  endless  task  to  consider  them  all.  However,  some  of  the  more 
important  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  The  boundaries  of  the  region  for  the  purposes  of  study. 

2.  The  distribution  of  natural  resources. 

3.  The  state  of  the  arts  of  production  and  distribution. 

4.  The  local  market  situation  and  present  trends. 

5.  Existing  social  attitudes. 

6.  Local  institutions. 

7.  The  quality  and  quantity  of  the  population  as  related  to  that  of  the  re- 

gion considered. 
This  is  a  large  order  and  gives  some  hint  of  the  inadequacies  that  are  bound 
to  detract  from  the  value  of  any  regional  plan;  more  of  this  later. 

The  Physical  Area 

In  setting  the  limit  to  the  region  to  be  surveyed,  we  must  remember  that 
no  geographic  district  is  complete  in  itself  and  that  territorial  limits  are  more 
or  less  arbitrarily  made  for  the  simplification  of  the  task.  The  average 
county  is  far  from  being  a  closely  knit  social  unit  except  that,  politically,  it  is 
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a  rectangle  on  the  map  and  a  political  unit  for  administration  and  self-govern- 
ment. The  nature  of  the  country  surrounding  it  must  be  carefully  considered 
in  relation  to  it. 

The  first  job  is  to  get  a  topographical  survey  of  the  region.  No  effective 
county  planning  can  be  accomplished  till  a  minute  survey  of  the  sort  per- 
formed by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  has  been  made.  This  has  not  been  done 
for  Piedmont  North  Carolina,  except  in  the  western  part.  When  such  a  topo- 
graphical map  has  been  obtained,  the  regional  planner  lists  and  locates  the 
natural  resources  of  the  region  such  as  minerals,  types  of  soils,  waterpower, 
fauna,  and  flora.  He  gets  records  of  rainfall  and  climate.  He  makes  an 
economic  and  social  survey  of  the  county  showing: — 

1.  Distribution  of  the  population  by  age,  race,  sex,  occupation,  and 
community. 

2.  Markets  and  sources  of  incomes. 

3.  Means  of  transportation  and  communication. 

4.  Institutional  organization. 

When  this  is  complete,  he  studies  it  in  relation  to  the  map  of  the  region  and  in 
comparison  with  other  regions. 

Topography  as  a  Factor 

Topography  as  a  factor  in  county  planning  varies  greatly  from  the  plains 
to  the  mountains.  In  the  former  it  is  of  little  account,  but  in  the  mountains 
it  is  the  chief  factor  in  determining  community  lines.  Hence  the  latter  type 
is  more  easily  planned.  The  main  consideration,  however,  is  in  relation  to  the 
use  of  the  land.  The  first  step  in  working  out  the  county  plan  is  to  classify 
the  uses  of  the  soil.  The  three  main  classes  are  as  follows: 
Grade  Description  of  Soil  Use 

A  Level,   well-watered,  well-drained,   fertile  Tillage 

B  The  gentler  slopes  and  narrow  bottoms  Pasture 

C  Rough,  rocky,  sloping,  wet  or  dry,  sterile  Forest 

According  to  meteorologists,  forests  on  hill-tops  and  mountains  tend  to  in- 
crease rainfall  and  to  conserve  moisture.  Certainly  they  prevent  soil  erosion  on 
the  steeper  slopes.  Pine  is  the  crop  most  easily  grown  on  thin,  rocky  soil,  and 
it  will  prevent  soil  erosion,  if  not  enclosed  in  pasture.  The  more  inaccessible 
and  narrow  creek-bottoms  and  swamp  lands  may  well  be  devoted  to  the  grow- 
ing of  the  better  hardwoods.  The  intermediate  class  of  land,  between  forest 
and  tillage,  is  marked  off  differently  in  different  regions  according  to  the 
type  of  farming  to  be  carried  on,  the  percentage  of  land  available  for  tillage, 
and,  consequently,  the  comparative  value  of  pasture.  Good  pastures  can 
nearly  always  be  maintained  by  farmers  informed  in  scientific  methods  of 
farming,  but  few  farmers  in  North  Carolina  are  so  informed.  The  average 
Piedmont  pasture  is  an  insult  to  the  soil.  Good  pastures  help  to  prevent 
erosion  and  build  up  soil,  to  say  nothing  of  preventing  the  growth  of  weeds 
and  brush.  Dairy  farms  should  be  at  least  50  percent  pasture  since  stock  can 
be  kept  out  nine  months  in  the  year  in  this  climate.     All  Piedmont  farmers 
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should  keep  several  cows  to  utilize  the  roughage  from  their  cash  crops,  to 
keep  idle  land  clean,  and  to  furnish  dairy  products  and  meat  for  the  family. 
North  Carolina  children  do  not  get  enough  milk.  Livestock  also  provide  prof- 
itable employment  in  the  slack  seasons  of  the  crop  farmer.  Along  with 
legumes  the  manure  helps  build  up  the  soil  and  save  on  the  fertilizer  bill. 
The  increasing  industrial  centers  are  furnishing  expanding  markets  for  dairy 
products.  All  these  facts  point  to  a  large  increase  in  dairying  in  the  state. 
That  should  mean  a  large  increase  in  pasture  land,  including  the  unused  acres, 
and  some  decrease  in  tillage.     Briefly  thus: 

Percent  Percent 

Grade  of  land  Present  Distribution  Projected  Distribution 

Waste  land  and  forest 50-55  45 

Pasture  „ 5-10  25 

Tillage   35-40  30 

Building  sites  are  included  in  the  first  class.  These  proportions  are  merely 
suggestive  and  not  rigid.  There  would  of  course  be  a  smaller  proportion  of 
forest  close  to  good  markets  and  urban  centers,  with  a  correspondingly  larger 
proportion  of  the  other  two  classes.  That  would  be  adjusted  to  the  local 
situation. 

Industrial  Opportunities 

When  the  land  has  been  classified  for  agriculture  and  forestry,  the  next 
consideration  is  industrial  opportunities.  Hydro-electricity  means  easy  trans- 
portation of  power.  The  choice  of  sites  for  industrial  development  on  easy 
highway  and  railroad  transportation  means  low  land  values,  and  accessibility 
to  raw  materials,  cheap  labor,  and  markets.  Modern  industrial  development 
is  thus  tending  to  spread  out  to  way  stations  along  railroad  lines.  Possible 
sites  should  be  noted  in  the  plans,  and  the  plan  as  a  whole  should  allow  for 
such  developments. 

Mineral  resources,  on  the  other  hand,  depend  on  many  factors,  and  their 
utilization  is  an  uncertain  quantity  in  regional  planning, — one  that  will  be 
found  difficult  to  prepare  for.  But  existing  extractive  industries  can  cer- 
tainly be  incorporated  into  the  plan. 

One  other  resource  remains  to  be  considered — one  that  is  a  combination  of 
natural  topography  and  the  economic  organization  of  the  region,  namely, 
transportation  and  commercial  centers.  Nor  should  these  be  exaggerated 
after  the  fashion  of  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

Density  of  Population 

How  many  people  should  a  given  area  support?  That  raises  the  much 
mooted  question  as  to  what  should  be  the  limit  of  the  population  of  the 
country.  For,  just  as  the  doubling  of  the  quantity  of  water  in  a  reservoir 
increases  the  depth  in  every  part,  so  the  increase  of  the  population  increases 
the  amount  to  be  supported  by  any  given  area.  I  shall  not  try  to  solve  that 
problem  here,  but  suggest  that  we  should  be  more  interested  in  improving 
the  quality  than  in  increasing  the  quantity  of  people  in  the  region. 
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Having  indicated  something  of  the  significance  of  numbers  in  planning  for 
the  population,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  organization  of  the  rural  communities. 
The  average  number  of  post  villages  per  square  mile  is  on  the  decrease 
throughout  rural  America,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  automobile  and  rural 
free  delivery.  Therefore,  we  may  plan  for  fewer  community  centers  than 
now  exist.  Present  indications  are  that  the  rural  population  will  not  ma- 
terially increase.  In  Illinois  the  number  of  rural  post  offices  has  decreased 
25  percent,  the  figures  indicating  an  increase  in  community  radius  from 
something  under  three  miles  to  something  over  three  and  a  half  miles.  Con- 
solidation of  schools  is  furthering  this  same  tendency  in  North  Carolina.  On 
this  basis,  a  county  eighteen  to  twenty  miles  square  should  have  nine  or  ten 
community  centers,  each  ministering  to  approximately  forty  square  miles  of 
countryside.  Allowing  for  a  rural  and  small  town  population  of  30  to  the 
square  mile,  each  rural  community  should  have  ten  to  fifteen  hundred  in- 
habitants, of  which  twenty  to  forty  percent,  in  the  eastern  portions  of  the 
state,  would  be  negroes.  This  would  be  sufficient  to  support  a  school  of  nine 
grades  for  the  whites  and  one  of  six  grades  for  the  negroes  in  every  com- 
munity. The  larger  communities  could  support  junior  high  schools  for 
the  negroes  and  senior  high  schools  for  the  whites.  They  should  be  so  lo- 
cated that  every  child  would  live  in  a  community  bordering  on  a  community 
containing  a  high  school.  Each  county  should  have  a  folk-school  or  insti- 
tute for  adult  education. 

Churches 

As  to  churches,  each  community  ought  to  support  a  community  church 
with  a  resident  pastor.  More  remote  neighborhoods  might  have  neighbor- 
hood services  when  it  is  difficult  to  travel  to  the  community  center,  but 
church  membership  should  be  united  in  the  church  at  the  center  for  the 
sake  of  community  unity.  Negro  pastors  might  not  find  sufficient  support  in 
one  community,  but  should  not  serve  more  than  two  churches.  Denominations 
must  provide  for  associate  membership  and  agree  not  to  compete  in  rural 
communities  if  they  wish  to  continue  worthwhile  servants  ministering  to  the 
needs  of  the  rural  population.  Competition  should  be  limited  to  urban  com- 
munities well  able  to  support  several  churches.  Each  community  should  also 
provide  a  community  house  containing  a  kitchen,  a  library  room,  locker  rooms, 
and  an  assembly  hall.  Along  with  this,  a  playground  should  be  laid  out  and 
equipped.  A  nearby  grove  should  be  taken  over  by  the  community  and  be 
kept  in  condition  for  picnics.  To  perform  all  these  functions,  including  school 
and  trading  centers,  the  community  center  should  be  located  at  a  site  conven- 
iently accessible  to  all  the  people  in  the  community,  as  well  as  provide  ample 
room  and  convenient  arrangement  of  the  above-mentioned  institutions.  Of 
course  this  location  would  have  to  be  relative  to  the  location  of  farms  in  the 
region,  unless  it  has  some  other  economic  function  than  that  of  farmer's 
service  station. 

Roads 

Next  come  roads.  First  of  all,  they  should  connect  adjoining  communi- 
ties, and  then  necessary  branch  roads  can  be  laid  off  to  touch  all  the  farms  of 
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the  region.  A  study  of  the  map  shows  that  a  judicious  division  of  farm  lands 
and  a  relocation  of  homesteads  would  make  it  possible  for  about  half  the 
mileage  in  roads  to  connect  up  all  the  farm  homes  with  one  another,  with  the 
community  center,  and  the  outside  world  more  efficiently  than  at  present. 
This  would  save  much  time  in  travel  and  cost  in  maintenance,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  tendency  to  increase  community  contacts.  Of  course  the  state  highways 
have  mostly  been  constructed,  but  any  county  would  profit  in  the  long  run  by 
having  a  far-sighted  engineer  lay  out  such  a  comprehensive  plan  of  county 
roads. 

Many  special  features  such  as  welfare  institutions,  county  parks,  etc.,  have 
not  been  considered,  but  I  have  gone  far  enough  to  present  the  general  idea. 
Now  it  will  be  said  that  all  this  looks  well  in  print,  but  that  it  is  impractical. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  exceedingly  practical.  We  should  not  expect  such  a 
plan  to  be  carried  out  in  every  detail.  Parts  of  it,  just  as  in  city  planning, 
must  be  put  into  effect  bit  by  bit  as  opportunity  offers.  Changes  are  con- 
stantly being  made,  such  as  consolidation  of  schools,  and  if  made  in  harmony 
with  this  plan,  a  surprising  amount  of  it  will  be  accomplished  during  a  decade, 
and  without  dislocation  or  confusion.  Furthermore,  such  a  plan  rapidly  be- 
comes antiquated  and  has  to  be  revised  with  changes  in  the  technique  of  pro- 
duction, means  of  transportation,  etc.  While  it  will  never  be  completely  car- 
ried out,  it  will  act  as  a  guide. 

Is  It  Too  Visionary? 

"What  good  is  it,  then?"  asks  your  practical  man.  I  believe  there  is  a 
best  way  to  accomplish  any  purpose,  whether  we  know  that  method  or  not. 
A  certain  route  between  two  cities  will  be  found  the  most  economical  for  the 
building  of  a  railroad.  A  college  of  a  certain  size  functions  more  efficiently 
than  any  other.  A  certain  form  of  government  gives  more  real  freedom  and  de- 
velops a  higher  type  of  citizenship  than  any  other.  Then  does  not  a  certain 
regional  plan  accomplish  some  end  better  than  any  other  plan  would?  The 
regional  planner  asks  what  people  want  most  in  social  life, — the  ultimate 
ideal  of  the  group  for  the  group.  He  then  employs  his  more  or  less  limited 
knowledge  of  social  engineering  to  the  given  region  and  draws  up  the  plan 
that,  so  far  as  he  can  see,  will  best  accomplish  the  desired  result.  That  is 
the   raison  d'etre  of  regional  planning. 
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THE  LOCAL  MARKET  PROBLEM 

C.  G.  Grady,  Johnston  County 

The  industrial  progress  of  North  Carolina  is  really  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  But  this  is  progress  for  the  few.  Most 
of  our  people  are  farmers.  And  the  lack  of  our  agricultural  progress  is 
equally  as  amazing  as  the  true  progress  of  our  industries.  In  view  of  this 
fact  the  local  market  problem  is  a  very  serious  question  because  it  affects  so 
many  people  in  our  state.  Progress  is  attained  by  producing  and  selling.  It 
is  evident  that  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  produce  something.  The  next  step  to 
take  is  to  find  a  market.  Progress  to  even  a  small  extent  can  not  be  realized 
by  a  community  if  the  marketing  facilities  of  that  community  are  inferior  to 
those  of  another.  People  produce  things  in  order  to  accumulate  wealth,  to 
make  profits,  and  to  better  their  living  conditions.  To  do  this  they  must  be 
provided  with  markets  which  are  fully  adequate  to  care  for  their  produce  and 
insure  them  a  reasonable  profit.  Where  these  provisions  are  found,  so  are 
prosperous  people.  But  even  though  it  is  said  that  North  Carolina  is  making 
rapid  progress  it  is  not  because  of  her  splendid  local  markets,  for  such  we  do 
not  have. 

A  Better  Distribution  of  Wealth 

What  we  want  to  do  is  to  strike  a  better  balance  between  farmers  and 
other  business  people.  As  it  stands  now  there  seems  to  be  an  invisible  parti- 
tion between  the  urban  people  and  those  of  the  country.  This  dividing  line  is 
gradually  being  erased,  but  the  process  of  rubbing  it  out  is  too  slow.  There 
seems  to  be  a  lack  of  unity  between  the  two  which  prohibits  cooperation  and 
retards  progress.  The  present  dream  is  for  more  closely  organized  com- 
munities in  place  of  separate  districts  which  do  not  always  work  for  the  bet- 
ter interests  of  the  people.  This  dream  can  be  realized  through  time  and  by 
the  development  of  stronger  and  more  closely  organized  markets. 

We  want  North  Carolina  to  be  wealthy  and  prosperous,  but  we  do  not 
want  a  few  people  to  reap  the  benefits  which  are  due  the  many.  We  want 
every  man  to  get,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  reasonable  profit  for  what  he  pro- 
duces, whether  it  be  raw  material,  the  changing  of  raw  materials  into  more 
useful  products,  or  storing  and  selling  them  according  to  the  demand. 

North  Carolina  a  Rural  State 

We  will  begin  with  the  farmer  because  his  problem  is  the  greatest  of  all. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  work  for  the  better  interests  of  the  majority, 
rather  than  the  minority,  of  our  people.  Keeping  this  in  mind  we  will  begin 
with  the  market  problem  of  the  farmer.  First,  we  have  more  men  in  North 
Carolina  following  the  work  of  farming  than  any  other  occupation.  About 
seventy-one  percent  of  our  people  live  in  the  open  country.  The  second  rea- 
son for  beginning  with  the  farmer  is  because  we  are  looking  to  him  to  produce 
the  things  which  are  absolutely  necessary  in  order  that  we  may  live.     Yet,  it 
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is  a  deplorable  fact  that  North  Carolina  farmers  do  not  produce  enough  food 
to  supply  our  2,760,000  people  and  our  pitifully  small  number  of  livestock. 
Every  year  close  to  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  of  our  perfectly  good  money 
i<?  being  sent  to  other  states  for  food  supplies.  In  1921  we  lacked  235  million 
dollars'  worth  of  food  which  had  to  be  bought  outside  of  North  Carolina. 
Foods  are  products  of  the  soil.  We  have  plenty  of  soil;  we  have  thousands  of 
acres  lying  idle.  And  North  Carolina  soil  is  as  fertile  and  will  grow  as  many 
different  crops  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  Yet,  we  depend  upon 
other  states  to  supply  us  with  a  large  percent  of  our  food  supplies.  These  are 
patent  facts  which  are  unfortunately  true  and  which  can  not  be  smothered  or 
cast  aside.  What  is  the  trouble?  Evidently  there  is  something  wrong.  There 
seems  to  be,  not  a  missing  cylinder,  but  a  cylinder  messing.  And  if  the  spark 
plug  can  not  be  fixed  the  auto  of  success  will  probably  never  reach  its  desti- 
nation, which  is  better  and  more  profitable  farms. 

According  to  one  of  our  professors,  "our  state  has  reached  an  enviable 
position  as  a  producer  of  crop  wealth."  There  are  only  three  or  four  states 
which  produce  greater  crop  values  than  ours.  Yet,  we  fail  to  feed  ourselves. 
The  trouble  is  that  we  are  a  great  cash-crop  state,  our  most  important  cash 
crops  being  cotton  and  tobacco.  We  can  not  eat  cotton  and  only  a  few  of  us 
eat  tobacco.  As  a  result  we  buy  our  food  from  neighboring  states,  states  not 
having  nearly  as  many  fertile  acres  of  soil  as  North  Carolina. 

Farm  Wealth  in  North  Carolina 

In  some  of  the  articles  praising  North  Carolina  as  a  great  state  we  see  the 
statement  that  we  rank  fifth  among  the  states  in  the  production  of  agricul- 
tural wealth.  It  is  easy  to  confuse  the  detail  of  crop  wealth  with  the  full 
total  of  agricultural  wealth,  because  crop  farming  seems  to  be  universal  with 
us.  We  are  not  the  fifth  largest  producer  of  agricultural  wealth.  Live  stock 
and  animal  products  are  also  agricultural  wealth.  And  when  it  comes  to  be- 
ing a  livestock  state  we  find  ourselves  to  be  one  of  the  poorest  developed  in 
the  entire  Union.  Only  about  one  fourth  of  the  farm  wealth  that  we  create 
each  year  comes  from  the  sale  of  livestock  and  livestock  products.  It  is  al- 
most unbelievable  when  we  see  the  pitiful  condition  of  the  eastern  half  of 
North  Carolina  as  a  livestock  region  as  compared  with  the  cash  crops  which 
are  produced  there.  Apparently  the  people  are  more  interested  in  feeding 
their  pockets  than  their  bodies.  Yet  this  is  where  they  are  cutting  the  ground 
from  under  their  feet.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  less  attention  should  be  paid 
to  cash  crops.  But  it  seems  that,  if  the  same  attention  would  be  paid  to  the 
raising  of  cash  crops  and  more  attention  to  producing  meat  or  milk  animals, 
our  farmers  would  be  in  a  much  better  position.  As  it  is  we  are  paying  235 
million  dollars  a  year  for  milk  in  tin  cans  and  bottles,  for  meat  in  tin  boxes, 
for  potatoes,  flour,  canned  fruit,  and  a  thousand  other  things  which  can  be 
raised  just  as  advantageously  here  as  anywhere  in  the  Union.  Our  farmers 
do  not  produce  enough  to  feed  themselves,  much  less  the  nearby  towns  and 
urban  dwellers.     If  all  of  this  money  could  be  retained  the  entire  wealth  of 
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uur  state  would  be  doubled  in  ten  or  twelve  years.  And  a  greater  part  of  it 
at  least  must  be  retained  if  we  are  ever  to  become  a  wealthy  agricultural 
people. 

When  we  compare  North  Carolina  with  other  states  in  the  value  of  live- 
stock we  feel  like  hanging  our  heads  in  shame.  It  seems  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  mules  and  horses,  our  livestock  units  decrease  while  our  population 
increases.  On  one-third  of  our  283,500  farms  there  is  no  livestock  of  any  de- 
scription. Two  out  of  every  five  of  our  farms  have  no  milch  cows.  The  most 
of  these  farms  are  found  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  where  cash-crop 
farming  prevails.  There  is  not  a  single  eastern  county  that  ranks  above  the 
state  average  in  the  production  of  milk  or  butter.  The  people  seem  to  think 
that  they  do  not  need  good  food.  What  they  want  is  money.  Yet,  money  is 
the  thing  they  do  not  have.  Where  does  it  go?  They  raise  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  cotton  and  tobacco.  There  is  a  profit  somewhere,  but  under  our 
crude  and  antiquated  system  of  marketing  the  farmer  gets  almost  nothing.  A 
few  speculators  and  tobacco  companies  get  in  a  few  weeks  what  the  ma- 
jority of  our  people  work  out  in  a  whole  year.  It  seems  that  the  farmers 
compete  with  one  another  in  seeing  who  can  dump  all  of  his  year's  work  on 
the  market  first.  As  a  result  nearly  all  of  their  profits  are  pocketed  by  a  few 
while  the  farmer  gets  little  or  nothing.  If  the  farmers  would  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  organizing  their  markets  and  to  supplying  the  demand  as  needed,  to 
raising  food  supplies,  and  less  attention  to  seeing  how  much  they  can  produce 
in  the  form  of  cash  crops,  they  would  be  in  a  much  better  condition.  But  as 
it  is  there  are  only  three  counties  which  produce  more  foodstuff  than  they  con- 
sume. The  other  ninety-seven  prefer  to  buy  part  of  their  food  from  other 
states.  With  such  existing  conditions  in  our  state  it  is  time  for  the  people 
to  organize  and  pay  more  attention  to  the  marketing  of  their  products.  Food- 
less  farms  should  be  made  farms  of  plenty. 

Marketing  Cotton 

We  will  next  take  up  the  problem  of  marketing  cotton.  Since  1793  when 
Whitney  invented  the  cotton  gin,  this  crop  has  been  increasing  very  rapidly. 
Because  of  slavery  cotton  production  increased  very  fast  until  the  Civil  War. 
For  a  few  years  it  was  checked,  but  it  came  back  strong  under  our  present 
tenancy  system.  It  was  thought  that  the  boll  weevil  would  help  solve  the  cot- 
ton marketing  problem,  but  as  yet  no  noticeable  effect  has  been  seen.  Just  as 
the  bulk  of  the  cotton  crop  before  the  Civil  War  was  produced  by  slaves,  so 
the  bulk  of  it  has  been  produced  by  the  tenants,  both  white  and  black,  since 
the  war.  And  as  a  result  of  our  cash-crop  farming,  operating  under  our  crude 
and  expensive  marketing  system,  there  are  118,000  farms  operated  in  North 
Carolina  by  tenants.  Our  farmers  have  continued  to  market  their  cotton 
through  a  most  wasteful,  costly,  and  unbusiness-like  system.  They  have  com- 
peted with  each  other  in  getting  to  market  first,  or  in  selling  when  the  market 
begins  to  break,  thus  forcing  prices  still  lower.  The  bulk  of  the  crop  is  mar- 
keted before  Christmas,  especially  the  crop  produced  by  tenants.  As  a  result 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  wasted,  and  our  farmers  have  remained  poor. 
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Cotton  needs  to  be  marketed  wisely,  throughout  the  year,  as  there  is  a  demand 
for  it.  A  very  encouraging  movement  isT  now  taking  place.  The  cotton  far- 
mers are  organizing  into  separate  state  associations  which  they  hope  later  to 
combine  into  one  selling  organization.  The  purpose  is  for  the  farmers  to  own 
the  selling  machinery,  so  that  they  can  dispose  of  their  crop  as  it  is  needed, 
and  receive  for  it  exactly  what  it  brings  in  a  fair  market,  minus  the  actual  cost 
of  selling.  The  cotton  association  in  this  state  now  has  over  38,000  members 
and  controls  about  one-sixth  of  the  entire  crop  of  the  state.  The  association 
does  not  buy  cotton  on  the  market,  but  it  stores,  insures,  grades  and  sells  the 
cotton  of  its  members.  It  is  not  a  foreign  corporation,  but  it  is  an  association 
of  individuals  who  have  absolute  control  of  their  association.  This  control 
is  exercised  through  a  board  of  directors  who  are  elected  annually  by  the 
members  of  the  association.  The  cotton-growing  section  of  the  state  is  di- 
vided into  ten  districts,  and  the  members  of  each  district  elect  one  director. 
The  Governor  appoints  another  director,  making  a  total  board  of  eleven  men. 
The  association  in  this  state  has  been  doing  business  for  four  years.  One  of 
the  most  vital  and  serious  difficulties  is  the  problem  of  securing  capable  and 
honest  men  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  association.  This  deficiency  in  leader- 
ship is  causing  a  great  deal  of  trouble  at  present.  The  present  organization 
evidently  offers  a  chance  for  graft,  but  indications  point  toward  these  deficien- 
cies' being  remedied.  However,  the  success  of  this  association  is  not  fully  as- 
sured. There  remain  serious  problems  to  be  worked  out.  When  the  weak 
places  are  strengthened  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  it  will  be  a  blessing  to 
the  cotton  farmers  of  the  state. 

Marketing  Tobacco 

The  marketing  of  tobacco  is  next  in  importance.  And  our  present  system 
is  just  about  the  crudest  and  poorest  that  can  possibly  be  found.  The  farmers 
get  up  early  in  the  morning,  race  to  market,  and  dump  almost  the  entire  product 
of  a  year's  toil  in  a  pile  on  the  warehouse  floors  to  be  auctioned  off  to  specu- 
lators who  often  make  more  profits  in  a  few  minutes  than  the  farmer  makes 
out  of  his  year's  labor.  Almost  the  entire  tobacco  crop  of  the  state  is  dumped 
on  the  warehouse  floor  in  a  few  weeks.  The  system  offers  every  opportunity 
for  graft,  speculation,  buyers'  agreements  and  the  like.  Can  there  be  a  more 
crude  system  of  marketing  tobacco?  Associations  for  marketing  tobacco  simi- 
lar to  the  cotton  organizations  are  needed.  Even  counting  all  the  mistakes, 
they  are  making  very  encouraging  progress.  Such  an  association  is  simply  a 
marketing  method  by  which  the  farmers  combine  into  an  organigation  to  dis- 
pose of  their  product  in  an  orderly  manner,  to  eliminate  speculation,  waste,  and 
unnecessary  middle  men,  to  market  their  products  through  their  own  hired 
agents  direct  to  the  manufacturer  and  to  receive  the  price  he  pays,  minus  the 
actual  cost  of  marketing.  A  tobacco  association,  like  the  cotton  association,  will 
prove  a  blessing  to  the  farmers  provided  the  present  deficiencies  can  be  reme- 
died and  the  tobacco  farmers  will  continue  to  organize  and  show  a  stronger 
spirit  of  cooperation. 
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The  marketing  of  other  products  is  equally  as  poorly  cared  for  as  cotton 
and  tobacco.  And  as  long  as  these  conditions  exist  we  shall  continue  to  have 
impoverished  farmers.  Our  farmers  can  never  hope  to  be  self-directed  citizens 
of  their  communities  until  they  are  self-financing;  and  they  can  never  be  self- 
financing  until  they  are  self-feeding.  The  first  business  of  the  farmer  ought  to 
be  to  feed  himself,  his  family  and  his  farm  animals.  He  should  produce  cot- 
ton and  tobacco  and  other  crops  on  a  home-raised  bread-and-meat  basis.  If 
our  farmers  would  do  this  they  would  be  able  to  retain  a  greater  part  of  the 
wealth  they  produce.  But  unfortunately,  most  of  them  seem  to  believe  that 
it  is  good  sense  and  good  business  to  raise  cotton  or  tobacco  and  to  buy  farm 
supplies  with  cash-crop  money.  For  the  supply  merchants  and  warehousemen 
it  is  good  sense  and  good  business,  but  for  the  farmers  it  is  the  worst  policy 
they  can  possibly  follow.  Under  this  plan  a  great  amount  of  wealth  is  pro- 
duced by  the  farmers,  but  they  do  not  get  it.  It  enriches  the  towns  and 
cities  and  impoverishes  the  country  people.  Something  must  be  done  to  re- 
lieve the  situation. 

Curb  Markets 

The  operation  of  curb  markets  is  proving,  in  many  cases,  to  be  one  solu- 
tion of  the  local  market  problem.  Curb  markets  have  been  tried  only  a  short 
while  in  this  state,  but  the  increase  in  the  number  of  them  is  sufficient  proof 
that  they  are  succeeding.  However,  there  are  minor  problems  within  the 
markets  which  must  be  worked  out  if  they  are  to  continue  to  serve  their  pur- 
pose. There  are  around  twenty-five  of  these  markets  operating  within  the  state 
at  present.  The  operation  of  a  typical  curb  market  is  as  follows:  The  farm- 
ers, on  certain  days,  bring  their  fresh  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  cabbages, 
onions,  carrots,  fruits  of  all  kinds  in  season,  eggs,  and  poultry  to  town  and  sell 
them  from  the  curb.  They  gather  at  agreed  places  with  their  loads  of  produce 
and  sell  directly  to  the  housewives.  In  this  way  the  producers  make  more 
money,  and  at  the  same  time  the  consumers  get  fresher  and  better  vegetables 
at  lower  prices.  There  is  usually  a  committee  appointed  to  pass  on  all  prob- 
lems that  come  up  in  connection  with  the  market.  The  committee  is  composed 
of  a  producer,  a  consumer,  and  a  home  or  farm  extension  agent.  An  effort 
is  made  to  standardize  all  products  and  display  them  in  a  neat  and  orderly 
manner.  Sometimes  there  are  two  bulletin  boards  used,  one  for  the  "wants" 
and  the  other  for  the  "for  sale"  products.  In  this  way  those  who  have  cer- 
tain products  which  they  think  not  advisable  to  bring  to  market  can  make  this 
fact  known,  and  those  wanting  articles  that  are  not  on  the  market  may  adver- 
tise for  them.  Those  using  the  curb  market  to  sell  their  produce  are  asked 
to  register  the  first  day  they  use  it.  This  is  a  benefit  to  the  organization 
because  when  something  of  interest  to  the  sellers  comes  up  the  committee  will 
have  a  mailing  list  which  will  enable  it  to  inform  the  producers  of  anything 
to  their  interest.  The  market  opens  at  a  definite  hour.  The  producers  are 
asked  not  to  sell  until  the  signal  is  given,  and  the  consumer  is  asked  not  to 
buy  before  the  hour  of  opening.  Peddlers  sometimes  try  to  use  curb  markets 
to  sell  their  products,  but  they  are  asked  not  to  use  the  market.     Prices  of 
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the  articles  will  be  on  the  bulletin  and  those  using  the  market  are  asked  to 
abide  by  the  bulletin-board  price  list.  The  farmer  can  afford  to  sell  his  pro- 
duce a  little  cheaper  than  the  merchant  and  still  make  a  reasonable  profit. 
The  curb  market  is  not  only  valuable  in  furnishing  a  ready  market  for  coun- 
try produce,  but  also  because  of  the  friendly  spirit  and  companionship  it  pro- 
motes among  town  and  country  people.  These  people  meet  a  certain  number  of 
times  every  week  over  the  market  table,  buy,  sell,  and  exchange  interests,  news 
and  views,  the  whole  tending  to  create  a  fine  and  wholesome  feeling.  The  future 
success  of  the  curb  market  depends  upon  the  organization  and  cooperation  of 
the  farmers,  their  ability  to  keep  out  peddlers  and  to  abide  by  fixed  rules,  and 
on  not  trying  to  sell  for  the  same  prices  asked  by  merchants.  The  growth  and 
success  of  these  markets  will  help  to  retain  thousands  of  dollars  annually 
which  are  being  sent  to  other  states,  and  also  to  supply  the  consumer  with 
cheaper  and  better  food  products. 

Another  plan  of  marketing  produce  is  that  of  community  or  city  marketing. 
The  plan  is  simple  and  can  be  worked  with  great  success,  especially  in  the 
larger  towns.  The  farmers  organize,  buy  or  rent  a  place  and  sell  their  pro- 
duce directly  to  the  consumer.  Each  producer  has  a  stall  or  booth  where  his 
produce  is  put  on  sale.  Vegetables,  poultry,  eggs,  etc.,  are  graded  and  placed 
in  almost  the  same  manner  as  in  a  store.  The  consumer  comes  to  the  market, 
picks  out  her  vegetables  and  pays  a  uniform  price  which  is  less  than  that 
charged  by  merchants.  The  organization  and  rules  under  which  this  is  worked 
are  more  numerous  and  important  than  those  of  the  curb  market.  The  results 
are  the  same.  This  plan  is  working  successfully  in  some  of  the  larger  cities, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  can  not  be  used  with  profitable  results  in  all  of 
the  larger  towns  of  North  Carolina.  It  will  certainly  help  to  improve  the  local 
market  conditions  in  so  far  as  the  producer  and  consumer  are  concerned. 

Roadside  Markets 

With  the  completion  of  our  hard-surfaced  roads  a  roadside  marketing  plan 
can  be  worked  out.  However  this  will  be  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  car-lot 
marketing  plan.  It  can  only  be  carried  on  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cities  and 
larger  towns.  Since  we  have  but  few  large  towns,  and  fewer  cities,  the  success 
of  this  plan  is  less  certain.  A  roadside  market  is  similar  to  a  curb  market. 
Small  stands  are  built  on  the  roadside  by  farmers  having  eggs,  poultry,  vege- 
tables, etc.,  for  sale.  Every  morning,  or  on  certain  days,  the  farmer,  or  his 
wife,  or  children,  opens  the  stand  with  fresh  vegetables.  This  gives  the  urban 
housewife  an  excellent  excuse  to  take  a  nice  spin  early  in  the  morning.  She 
goes  out,  buys  her  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  cheaper  than  she  could  in  town, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  gives  the  producer  more  profit.  This  plan  has  worked 
with  success  in  New  Jersey  and  New  England,  but  as  said  before  the  absence 
of  cities  in  North  Carolina  may  prevent  it  from  working  here. 

The  western  part  of  the  state  has  set  an  example  for  the  Piedmont  and 
eastern  in  the  form  of  a  Farmers  Federation.  It  now  has  a  membership  of 
around  two  thousand  five  hundred  with  a  capital  stock  of  around  250  thou- 
sand dollars.     It  is  an  organization  for  marketing  general  farm  produce,  with 
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its  base  at  Asheville.  The  object  of  the  Federation  is  to  market  such  products 
as  the  farmers  produce  while  at  the  same  time  encouraging  and  showing  them 
how  to  get  into  more  profitable  fields.  This  must  be  done  through  group  ef- 
fort, so  as  to  standardize  brands,  have  proper  inspection,  extensive  advertis- 
ing, and  shipping  in  large  quantities  which  insures  a  steady  supply  and  helps 
to  secure  more  favorable  transportation  rates.  If  this  can  be  done  in  western 
North  Carolina  it  surely  ought  to  be  possible  in  the  piedmont  and  eastern  sec- 
tions where  conditions  are  more  favorable. 

It  seems  reasonable  that  marketing  should  keep  pace  with  production.  If 
a  farmer  produces  more  than  he  can  market  at  a  profit,  more  than  he  can 
consume  or  utilize  on  his  farm,  he  is  on  the  down  grade  and  will  eventually  land 
in  bankruptcy;  or  else  be  compelled  to  change  his  occupation.  Heretofore, 
too  much  stress  has  been  given  to  production  and  too  little  to  marketing.  The 
two  must  go  hand  in  hand  if  farming  is  to  be  made  a  profitable  occupation. 

Help  from  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  Division  of  Markets  which  is 
prepared  to  assist  North  Carolina  farmers  in  the  working  out  of  organiza- 
tions for  the  marketing  of  livestock  and  poultry,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
other  general  crops  such  as  potatoes,  soybeans,  cowpeas,  etc.  This  is  brought 
about  by  the  organization  of  cooperative  banking  institutions  for  the  promo- 
tion of  thrift  and  the  establishment  of  neighborhood  credit,  in  purchasing  as- 
sociations to  enable  farmers  to  secure  better  prices  on  their  fertilizers  and 
other  supplies,  and  through  inspection  and  instruction  in  grading  and  packing 
which  enables  the  farmers  to  establish  grades  and  brands  which  will  add 
greatly  to  the  market  value  of  their  products.  But  so  far  this  Division  of 
Markets,  probably  because  of  the  lack  of  money,  has  not  been  of  maximum 
value  to  our  farmers.  If  more  money,  interest,  and  cooperation  were  invested 
in  this  department  untold  benefits  would  undoubtedly  be  reaped. 

After  we  learn  to  cooperate  with  ourselves  in  raising  enough  livestock  and 
food  then  we  must  learn  to  cooperate  with  one  another.  This  can  be  done  on 
the  car-lot  marketing  plan.  Farmers,  through  state  and  community  organi- 
zation, can  market  cattle,  potatoes,  watermelons,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds, 
in  car-lot  shipments.  In  this  way  better  prices  can  be  obtained  because  of 
the  elimination  of  middlemen.  It  will  also  enable  the  farmers  to  produce  on 
a  larger  scale.  In  this  way  money  will  be  brought  into  North  Carolina  instead 
of  being  sent  out.  As  a  result  our  people  can  live  at  home  and  board  at  the 
same  place. 

Farm  Tenancy  and  Markets 

Far  more  important  than  anything  metioned  yet  is  the  problem  of  farm 
tenancy.  Tenancy  is  a  result  of  the  Civil  War.  Also,  it  is  a  result  of  our 
present  system,  or  rather  non-system,  of  marketing.  If  the  desired  cooperation 
is  to  be  realized,  it  must  be  done  by  helping  the  tenant  to  get  on  his  feet. 
When  this  is  done  he  will  have  more  interest  in  community  work,  improving 
markets,  etc.,  and  will  become  a  desirable  instead  of  an  undesirable  citizen. 
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And  the  way  to  help  him  to  gain  a  footing  is  to  change  his  system  of  finance. 
He  is  now  financed  through  his  supply  merchant  or  landlord.  Because  of  this 
he  must  sell  his  crop  just  as  soon  as  possible  regardless  of  prices,  in  order  to 
pay  up  his  debts.  As  a  result  he  continues  to  be  a  tenant  and  to  move  almost 
every  year  to  another  miserable  home.  Here  he  begins  another  crop  under 
the  same  plan  as  the  year  before.  When  Christmas  comes  he  still  has  no 
money.  It  is  the  same  thing  over  and  over  with  the  same  disastrous  results. 
Often  the  tenant  is  unable  to  get  credit  at  all;  unable  to  get  it  when  the  use  of 
a  judicious  amount  of  borrowed  money  might  help  him  greatly  to  increase  his 
production,  and  change  the  results  of  his  farm  operations  from  a  loss  to  a 
profit.  Frequently  he  cannot  get  the  time  he  needs  on  his  loans.  Perhaps 
he  may  be  able  to  borrow  for  a  term  of  six  months  only,  when  it  requires  a 
year  for  the  growing  and  orderly  marketing  of  his  crop. 

Agricultural  Credit 

Agricultural  credit,  like  any  other  credit,  must  rest  upon  no  other  founda- 
tion than  that  of  adequate  security  and  responsibility.  However,  in  point  of 
method,  agricultural  credit  differs  from  ordinary  credit  because,  as  a  rule,  it 
is  required  for  a  longer  period  than  the  banker  is  willing  to  carry  it,  and  be- 
cause of  the  uncertainty  of  the  farmer's  returns  and  his  consequent  unwilling- 
ness to  pledge  himself  at  a  given  date  without  the  assurance  of  a  certain  re- 
newal. Therefore,  the  farmer's  credit,  as  a  rule,  is  not  bankable  in  the  bank- 
ers' sense.  Because  of  this,  a  new  system  of  financing  the  farmer  is  needed. 
This  system  is  in  the  form  of  a  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  or  Cooperative 
Credit.  It  is  a  link  to  unite  interests^  and  a  bridge  to  span  the  dividing 
chasm.  This  plan  has  worked  with  wonderful  success  in  a  number  of  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  This  savings  and  loan  association  works  something  like  this: 
it  aims  to  dive  down  low  and  help  the  fellow  who  has  no  connection 
with  a  bank.  Its  object  is  to  become  an  institution  of  members  with  only  one 
common  interest.  It  is  a  bank  owned  by  the  borrowers  themselves  in  which 
no  profit  will  be  made  out  of  one  man  for  another  man's  benefit.  It  will  be 
a  bank  rendering  service  at  cost  price  and  an  institution  upon  which  mem- 
bers can  depend,  and  from  which  they  will  be  entitled  to  claim  a  service  in 
their  own  right  so  long  as  their  case  is  good. 

A  North  Carolina  law  permitting  cooperative  credit  unions  to  be  organ- 
ized was  passed  in  1917.  A  number  of  such  organizations  have  been  effected 
and  have  demonstrated  their  capacity  to  free  the  farmer  from  his  dependence 
upon  commercial  banking  institutions  and  time  merchants  for  the  credit  nec- 
essary to  give  life  to  his  industry.  Instead  of  the  farmer  paying  from  thirty 
to  sixty  percent  more  for  his  supplies  than  if  cash  was  paid,  instead  of  the 
supply  merchant  being  forced  to  get  credit  from  the  banker,  the  fertilizer 
company,  instead  of  the  banker,  jobber,  and  manufacturer  having  to  go  to  the 
big  banks  for  agricultural  credit,  the  proposal  is  for  the  farmer  to  have  his 
own  reservoir  of  credit  and  to  own  the  machinery  through  which  he  can  ob- 
tain service  from  the  Federal  Credit  system.  This  association  puts  it  within 
the  power  of  the  farmers  to  do  for  themselves  what  the  city  men  are  achiev- 
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ing  through  their  building  and  loan  associations.  The  method  of  organization 
is  simple,  the  greatest  essential  being  local  leadership  and  the  ability  of  the 
country  community  to  work  together  for  a  common  purpose  and  for  a  com- 
mon benefit.  If  this  system  of  farm  financing  was  worked  for  a  few  years 
a  great  change  would  be  seen  in  the  condition  of  our  farmers.  The  problem 
of  local  markets  would  also  be  nearer  solved  than  it  is  at  the  present. 
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SHOULD  THE  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOL  BE 

LOCATED  IN  THE  COUNTRY  OR  IN 

THE  TOWN  OR  VILLAGE? 

Brakdon  Trtjssell,  Texas 

For  a  long  time  we  have  accelerated  the  movement  in  abolishing  small 
schools  and  establishing  consolidated  schools  without  taking  thought  of  that 
most  important  problem,  the  proper  location  of  the  consolidated  school.  As 
a  result,  we  have  made  many  grievous  mistakes  which  have  been  almost  fatal 
in  many  instances,  or  have  handicapped  communities  for  years,  at  least,  in 
having  an  improved,  modern  consolidated  school.  We  cannot  lay  down  a  defi- 
nite principle  to  be  strictly  adhered  to  that  the  consolidated  school  should 
either  be  located  in  the  open  country  or  in  the  town  or  village.  In  the  loca- 
tion of  the  consolidated  school,  we  must  not  only  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  the  consolidated  school  is  to  be  located  in  populous  centers  where  the 
maximum  number  of  people  must  be  served,  but  we  must  also  consider  the 
great  need  of  finding  the  social  center  and  placing  the  consolidated  school  at 
or  near  such  center.  The  social  center  may  be  in  the  open  country  or  it  may 
be  in  the  town  or  village.  Its  location  should  be  determined  by  a  social  ex- 
pert, and  the  consolidated  school  can  then  be  placed  in  that  unit  which  will 
maintain  it  and  benefit  therefrom.  The  consolidated  school  should  be  placed 
where  it  will  serve  as  a  nucleating  center  of  country  life,  where  the  people 
are  producers  and  not  consumers  of  farm  wealth.  Farm  civilization  cannot 
exist  as  it  now  is  in  solitary  farmsteads.  Farmers  will  not  remain  in  isola- 
tion. A  definite  change  must  take  place.  The  consolidated  school,  if  prop- 
erly located,  is  the  greatest  agency  we  have  today  for  bringing  about  a 
desirable  farm  civilization. 

A  consolidated  school  is  that  large  type  of  school  formed  by  the  uniting 
of  two  or  more  districts  or  areas  having  either  public  or  private  transporta- 
tion of  pupils,  employing  a  minimum  of  three  elementary  teachers,  located 
in  the  open  country  or  small  village,  and  serving  a  population  that  is  essen- 
tially rural.  It  will  plan  to  give  better  intellectual  training  to  the  young, 
and  to  relate  this  training  to  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  agricultural 
population,  and  it  should  be  a  true  vitalizing  factor  in  the  community. 

Different  State  Regulations 

In  the  different  states  the  term  consolidation  is  defined  and  understood  dif- 
ferently. In  Utah  consolidation  is  the  county  district;  in  Michigan  the  term 
is  used  to  designate  the  township  unit.  In  Mississippi  a  school  is  consoli- 
dated only  when  children  are  transported  to  it.  In  South  Carolina  a  consoli- 
dated district  must  have  an  area  of  twelve  square  miles  and  200  or  more 
pupils.  Each  state  has  its  own  plan.  We  shall  think  of  the  consolidated 
school  not  only  as  an  educational  center  for  the  young,  but  as  a  powerful 
agent  for  administering  to  the  needs  of  all  the  people  in  its  particular  com- 
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munity.  The  consolidated  school  must  have  a  unit  which  includes  a  sufficient 
number  of  children  and  an  adequate  taxable  wealth.  It  must  also  be  an  insti- 
tution which  contributes  to  the  welfare  of  the  entire  community.  Its  purpose 
is  to  enrich  the  community  socially,  economically,  and  spiritually. 

No  effort  will  be  made  to  show  the  need  of  the  consolidated  school  nor  to 
prove  its  superiority  over  the  small  one-teacher  school.  It  must  be  assumed 
that  everyone  concedes  the  superior  advantages  of  the  larger  school  unit,  that 
consolidation  has  been  accepted  and  has  come  to  stay.  For  eighty  years  the 
movement  has  been  gaining  momentum,  and  its  utility  has  been  so  evident  that 
no  efforts  have  ever  been  made  or  doubtless  ever  will  be  made  to  disprove  the 
potency  of  the  consolidated  school.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  not  to  pre- 
sent argument  for  the  establishment  of  consolidated  schools,  wherever  possi- 
ble, but  to  attempt  to  show  that  there  is  the  greatest  need  for  giving  the  most 
careful  study  to  the  location  of  the  consolidated  schools.  There  are  certain 
sections  in  this  state  where  consolidation  will  hardly  be  feasible  because  of 
mountains,  streams,  rough  roads,  sparsely  settled  communities,  prohibitive  cost 
of  transportation,  and  possible  local  prejudices,  local  jealousies  and  neigh- 
borhood feuds.  In  such  cases  the  community,  with  the  assistance  of  the  state, 
may  standardize  a  small  school  so  that  the  best  type  of  work  may  be  done  for 
that  community. 

The  Rural  School  Problem 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  in  North  Carolina  today  is  how  to  maintain  a 
satisfactory  state  of  civilization  on  the  farm.  This  problem  is  more  intense  to- 
day than  it  has  been  heretofore.  In  the  past  the  farmer  was  a  man  of  high 
intelligence,  belonging  to  the  middle  class,  owned  the  farm  where  he  lived, 
maintained  a  reasonably  high  standard  of  living,  sent  his  children  to  college, 
was  himself  deeply  interested  in  county  and  local  affairs,  and  had  great  weight 
socially  and  economically  in  the  upbuilding  of  his  community,  but  now  all  is 
changed.  This  high  type  of  country  gentleman  has  moved  to  town.  The 
country  has  become  stagnant,  the  rural  social  institutions  have  become 
greatly  weakened,  there  is  little  active  social  life,  and  every  sign  portends 
a  decadent  country  civilization.  The  hope  is  that  the  consolidated  school, 
as  a  chief  agency,  will  restore  country  life  to  its  former  virility,  pro- 
vided the  consolidated  school  be  properly  used  and  properly  located  where  it 
will  function  best. 

This  school  problem  is  as  much  a  social  problem  as  it  is  an  educational 
problem.  The  rural  school  problem  is  inseparable  from  the  rural  life  prob- 
lem, and  this  problem  is  a  social  one,  and  the  social  forces  controlling  it  must 
be  considered.  Consolidation  has  taken  place  very  rapidly  in  this  state,  and 
unless  the  movement  is  intelligently  directed  it  will  most  likely  be  set  back 
a  number  of  years,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  most  harmful.  Con- 
solidation at  present  is  more  in  need  of  direction  than  of  promotion.  While 
its  primary  purpose  is  that  of  equalization  of  educational  opportunity,  it  is, 
in  many  cases,  promoted  in  such  a  way  as  to  emphasize  inequalities  instead  of 
equalizing  opportunities.  Intelligent  planning  of  consolidation  is  essential 
to  the  future  success  of  the  whole  movement. 
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Place  the  Consolidated   School  in  the  Community   Center 

The  consolidated  school  should  be  placed  at  the  social  center  of  the  com- 
munity, not  necessarily  at  the  geographic  center.  Certain  physical  conditions 
must  be  considered  in  the  location  of  the  consolidated  school,  of  course.  We 
naturally  think  of  the  consolidated  school  being  placed  at  the  center  of  popu- 
lation. Good  roads  are  an  essential  factor.  Consolidation  cannot  take  place 
unless  there  be  an  adequate  number  of  children,  and  the  children  cannot  be 
assembled  unless  the  roads  are  such  that  they  remain  in  good  condition 
through  all  sorts  of  weather.  The  children  must  be  transported  to  school  each 
morning  and  return  to  their  homes  at  the  close  of  the  school  day.  The  con- 
solidated school  must  be  reasonably  accessible  to  all  the  children  in  the 
community. 

There  are  times  when  the  consolidated  school  should  be  placed  in  the  open 
country,  and  there  are  conditions  under  which  it  would  be  most  desirable  for 
the  territory  adjacent  to  the  towns  or  villages  to  become  incorporated  with 
the  town  or  village  for  school  purposes.  No  rule,  however,  can  be  laid  down 
saying  that  certain  territory  adjacent  to  the  towns  and  villages  shall  be  in- 
corporated without  first  taking  into  consideration  the  social  groups.  In  nine 
of  the  states  the  town  has  been  adopted  as  the  unit  of  control.  In  some  of 
the  New  England  states  consolidation  has  not  taken  place  among  schools  out- 
side of  the  towns,  but  the  country  schools  are  abolished  and  the  children  sent 
to  the  town  school.  This  plan  met  with  such  disapproval  that  it  was  partly 
changed.  This  plan  failed,  and  would  fail  in  North  Carolina,  because  it  did 
not  recognize  the  community  centers,  the  social  aggregates.  It  attacked  and 
made  an  effort  to  destroy  the  Anglo-Saxon  principle  of  local  self-determinism 
upon  which  all  of  our  institutions  and  all  of  our  government  must  be  based. 
In  this,  the  cure  was  sought  in  legislation  when,  instead,  social  forces  had  to 
be  reckoned  with. 

About  twenty  years  ago  a  Committee  of  Twelve  was  appointed  by  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  to  study  conditions  in  rural  schools  and  devise 
ways  and  means  for  their  improvement.  In  their  report  they  said,  "For  pur- 
poses of  organization,  maintenance,  or  supervision  nothing  should  be  recog- 
nized as  a  unit  smaller  than  a  township  or  the  county."  In  their  study  and 
report  they  failed  to  find  and  show  why  social  groups  should  not  be  broken  up. 
This  Committee  based  its  report  on  the  assumption  that  money,  buildings, 
equipment,  and  pupils  were  all  that  was  needed  in  establishing  a  consolidated 
school.    The  social  value,  which  is  a  final  one,  was  not  considered. 

Education    a    Local    Responsibility 

Rural  education  in  the  United  States  began  as  a  matter  of  local  respon- 
sibility. Each  locality  clung  to  the  right  to  establish  and  administer  its  own 
school.  Each  neighborhood  had  its  own  school.  Each  school  was  the  center 
of  a  closely  connected  group.  Now,  since  the  coming  of  good  roads  and  motor 
transportation,  there  is  a  great  need  for  enlarging  these  social  groups  and 
school  centers,  but  before  this  enlargement  can  take  place  we  should  study 
the  various  groups  which  are  powerful  factors  in  determining  the  location  of 
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the  consolidated  school.  The  consolidated  school  should  be  placed  where  it 
will  render  greatest  good  to  a  community.  It  must  be  placed  where  the  peo- 
ple will  support  the  school  by  raising  taxes,  enrolling  their  children,  and  taking 
part  in  all  its  activities.  It  must  be  located  so  that  all  the  people  in  the  com- 
munity unite  in  feeling  that  the  school  belongs  to  them  and  that  each  of  them 
is  responsible  for  its  success  or  failure. 

The  placing  of  the  consolidated  school  must  not  divide  the  community,  but 
should  unite  it.  The  object  of  the  school  should  be  kept  in  mind — that  is,  that 
it  is  to  be  a  real  community  center  which  quickens,  enlivens  and  serves  the 
entire  population.  I  repeat,  that  the  school  should  be  located,  not  especially 
in  the  geographic  center,  but  in  the  center  of  interest,  the  social  center, 
where  people  frequently  come  together  for  trade,  to  attend  church  services, 
or  for  any  other  purposes. 

Sanderson,  in  his  The  Farmer  and  His  Community,  has  said,  "A  modern 
school  cannot  be  maintained  at  every  other  cross-roads.  Improved  roads  natur- 
ally radiate  from  the  village  center  and  hence  it  is  the  logical  point  for  a  con- 
solidated school.  There  are  localities  in  isolated  regions  where  it  might  be  de- 
sirable to  establish  a  consolidated  school  in  the  open  country,  but  in  most  cases 
where  there  is  a  village  center,  the  school  should  be  located  there  and  the 
school  laws  should  make  possible  the  organization  of  the  consolidated  school 
district  regardless  of  township  or  county  lines.  Indeed  legislation  has  already 
been  enacted  to  this  end  in  several  states  and  forms  one  of  the  most  important 
movements  for  strengthening  the  rural  community.  Here  and  there  are  to  be 
found  consolidated  schools  which  have  been  placed  in  the  open  country  at  the 
center  of  the  township,  because  it  was  the  point  most  easily  agreed  upon  by  all 
the  patrons,  particularly  where  the  township  is  an  administrative  unit  of  the 
school  system.  In  some  cases  successful  efforts  are  being  made  to  have  such 
consolidated  schools  serve  as  social  centers,  but  it  is  believed  that  in  the  long 
run  community  life  will  flow  to  its  natural  centers  and  that  the  seeming  suc- 
cess of  such  social  centers  in  the  open  country,  unless  the  neighborhood  be 
an  isolated  one,  will  tend  to  weaken  the  communities  concerned.  Usually,  a 
consolidated  district  of  this  sort  will  contain  parts  of  two  or  three  com- 
munity areas;  and  the  location  of  the  school  at  a  point  between  them  weakens 
the  support  of  the  community  center  to  that  extent.  Here  we  encounter  one 
of  the  many  ways  in  which  our  artificial  units  of  rural  government,  township 
or  county  lines,  interfere  with  community  progress." 

Unfortunate  School  Locating 

Too  often  a  consolidated  school  building  may  be  placed  near  the  residence 
of  a  board  member,  or  real  estate  agents  may  secure  the  location  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  land  values.  At  San  Bernardino,  California,  a  million- 
dollar  high-school  building  was  placed  beyond  walking  distance  from  the 
town  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  value  of  vacant  lots  in  the  possession 
of  a  board  member.  The  social  good  must  be  carefully  considered  in  the 
selection  of  a  building  site.  Not  long  ago  a  community  in  this  state  erected 
an  expensive  consolidated  school  building,  and  soon  afterwards  it  was  burned 
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to  the  ground  by  an  opposing  faction.  School  officials  had  not  made  a  study 
of  the  community  as  a  social  unit.  They  were  attempting  to  combine  an- 
tagonistic groups  into  one  community  which  has  seldom  been  successfully 
done.  One  rarely  picks  up  a  morning  paper  without  noticing  fights  between 
adverse  factions  over  the  location  of  school  buildings.  Only  those  who  have 
a  community  consciousness  should  be  included  in  the  district.  If  there  is  a 
community  consciousness,  it  may  then  be  easily  directed  to  a  recognition  of 
the  educational  needs  of  the  community,  and  to  the  support  of  the  school 
policies.  Without  such  a  community  consciousness,  there  will  be  lack  of  co- 
operation, buildings  may  be  burned,  and  frequently  courts  will  be  called  upon 
to  adjust  misunderstandings  between  two  or  more  groups  who  have  been 
erroneously  taken  into  a  community  where  they  did  not  belong  and  with 
which  they  could  not  work. 

Some  school  officials  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  congregate  the 
maximum  number  of  pupils  without  regard  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
pupils  and  the  community.  Large  numbers  will  not  guarantee  the  best  re- 
sults. Each  area  should  take  care  of  itself.  Those  who  wish  to  be  in  the 
community  should  be  taken  in,  and  those  who  could  not  cooperate  should 
be  allowed  to  leave.  The  area  and  the  number  of  people  should  be  self- 
adjusted.  This  will  secure  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  and  insure  an  open- 
minded   attitude   in  the   solution   of  private   and  public   social   problems. 

Consolidated  School  May  Be  in  Town  or  Country 

No  community  should  be  torn  down  or  abolished.  We  should  not  at- 
tempt to  follow  a  general  policy  that  the  town  is  the  logical  place  as  the 
center.  In  this  paper  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  school  should  be 
placed  at  the  community  center  wherever  that  may  be.  A  community  is 
a  group  of  people  living  fairly  close  together  in  a  more  or  less  compact, 
contiguous  territory,  who  act  together  in  the  chief  concerns  of  life.  The 
community  is  an  aggregate  of  families,  is  the  vital  unit  of  society  in  which 
the  individual  secures  his  education,  receives  his  standards  of  morality,  and 
labors.  In  a  community  there  is  an  organized  group  with  institutions  hav- 
ing specific   functions,  chief  of  which  may  be  the  consolidated   school. 

If  the  people  surrounding  a  town  are  homogeneous  in  every  way  with 
the  town  people,  the  town  and  the  country  may  be  consolidated.  Near 
many  towns  will  be  found  people  who  live  on  farms  but  who  drive  in  each 
day  to  their  places  of  business  in  town.  In  this  case  people  are  fairly  homo- 
geneous in  ideas  and  interests,  and  unless  there  is  this  homogeneity  there 
cannot  be  unity,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  unite  the  two  elements. 

On  the  one  hand  the  rural  community  consists  of  the  people  in  a  local 
area  tributary  to  the  center  of  their  common  interests.  The  primary  center 
of  a  rural  community  is  where  the  members  of  the  community  meet  on  com- 
mon ground.  The  contact  is  such  as  to  constitute  union.  Then,  since  farming 
is  more  than  a  vocation,  even  a  mode  of  life,  it  must  be  assumed  that  people 
adapted  to  one  mode  of  life  would  not  freely  join  on  common  ground  with 
those  adapted  to  another  mode  of  life.     Farming  has  produced  a  discipline,  a 
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distinct  population  group,  and  distinct  forms  of  social  organization.  Farm- 
ing, as  an  institution,  is  a  mode  of  living  which  is  distinguished  from  the 
urban  mode  of  living.  Out  in  the  open  country  may  be  established  splendid 
schools  for  the  training  of  the  children,  and  for  satisfying  the  needs  of  the 
adults.  Then,  where  possible,  it  is  most  desirable  to  place  the  consolidated 
school  in  the  open  country  for  country  people,  and  those  who  live  adjacent  to 
towns  and  who  wish  to  be  incorporated  into  the  town  school  may  have  that 
privilege.  Nothing  should  tend  to  interfere  with  or  break  up  the  social  aggre- 
gate. The  town  naturally  has  homogeneity.  Townspeople  have  a  spirit  of 
loyalty  and  enthusiasm  for  the  home  town  that  gives  every  movement  for 
civic  betterment  a  decided  initial  impetus.  It  is  easy  for  town  people  to 
establish  a  bank  or  any  other  organization.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rural 
groups  have  their  purposes  comprehended  by  their  own  narrow  boundary  line. 
A  very  small  area  is  the  country  man's  world.  In  the  country  there  has  been 
little  cooperation,  poor  organization,  no  group  spirit,  and  it  is  just  this  fun- 
damental difference  between  town  and  country  that  we  must  reckon  with,  and, 
when  locating  the  consolidated  school,  place  it  where  it  will  build  up  instead 
of  tear  down  the  esprit  de  corps  of  country  life.  When  the  consolidated 
school  is  located  at  the  community  center,  it  becomes  the  agent  of  a  demo- 
cratic group  which  will  freely  give  full  expression  to  the  whole  life  of  the 
group. 

The  Schools  Aid  Community  Engineering 

There  is  no  end  to  the  good  that  may  be  done,  no  way  to  measure  the 
achievement  of  the  community  which  has  its  school  located  at  the  community 
center,  and  which  becomes  a  great  organizing,  welding,  vitalizing  force,  uniting 
the  community  on  a  basis  of  common  interest  and  common  good.  One  com- 
munity, Sunbury,  in  Gates  County,  has  contributed  more  to  the  general  good 
of  this,  and  other  states,  than  if  it  had  built  cotton  mills  or  furniture  facto- 
ries. The  business  of  this  community  has  been  the  making  of  men.  It  has 
given  to  the  country  a.  United  States  senator,  two  Confederate  generals,  con- 
gressmen, judges,  two  distinguished  professors  in  this  University,  leaders  in 
the  church,  leaders  in  the  business  world,  and  it  has  sent  to  college  more  stu- 
dents than  any  other  community  in  this  state  because  at  one  time  the  social 
unit  was  recognized,  and  the  schools  placed  at  the  social  centers.  Of  course 
other   factors  entered  in,  but  the  school  was  the  chief  one. 

It  would  be  needless  for  me  to  point  out  the  barren  communities,  lacking 
in  both  intellectual  and  social  stimulus,  isolated,  poor,  degenerate,  where  the 
school  and  the  community  are  not  in  vital  touch  with  each  other,  where  the 
people  have  failed  to  consider  education  broadly,  and  where  they  have  thought 
of  the  school  as  the  place  where  small  children  might  be  taught  only  the 
fundamentals,  where  there  is  lack  of  local  initiative,  where  the  people  refuse 
to  assume  tax  burdens  for  the  support  of  their  schools,  and  where  not  one 
single  person  has  ever  been  given  to  history. 

The  difference  in  the  two  communities  is  that  the  first  had  its  school  at 
the  social  center  and  used  it,  while  the  latter  gave  no  heed  to  social  influences. 
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Consolidated  Districts  Should  Not  Be  Confined  to  County  Lines 

Where  a  natural  consolidation  takes  place  its  district  lines  should  not  be 
included  in  one  county  only,  but,  if  necessary,  the  limits  of  the  consolidated 
district  should  reach  beyond  the  county  boundary.  Rather  than  break  up  a 
community  group  the  county  lines  should  be  re-arranged.  The  school  dis- 
tricts should  be  allowed  to  develop  naturally.  Those  wishing  to  get  into  the 
district  or  to  leave  it  should  be  permitted  to  do  so.  The  idea  is  to  hold  only 
a  well  cemented  group.  Until  the  county  is  made  the  taxing  unit,  such 
changes  would  not  be  practical,  but  when  the  county  becomes  a  taxing  unit, 
as  it  surely  will  in  time,  the  desired  changes  can  be  readily  made. 

Social  Survey  Necessary 

When  a  county  superintendent  and  the  board  of  education  determine 
upon  the  consolidation  of  a  number  of  schools  they  should  not  place  the  con- 
solidated school  until  they  have  secured  the  advice  of  a  social  expert  who 
scientifically  determines  the  social  center  and  then  reports  his  findings  to 
the  proper  authorities  for  their  guidance.  Just  as  we  have  engineers  to 
build  our  roads,  or  trained  experts  in  every  field  of  endeavor,  we  should  also 
employ  trained  social  experts  to  determine  scientifically  for  each  county  its  so- 
cial centers,  where  the  consolidated  schools  should  be  located.  As  soon  as  we 
learn  that  human  communities,  like  animal  and  plant  communities,  are  gov- 
erned by  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect,  we  will  then  have  arrived  at  the  point 
where  there  will  be  a  great  decrease  in  the  wastage  of  human  values. 

I  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  location  of  the  consolidated  school  is 
an  important  matter.  The  greatest  problem  in  North  Carolina  today  is  how 
to  maintain  a  satisfactory  state  of  civilization  on  the  farm;  the  consolidated 
school  located  at  the  social  center  will  be  a  powerful  factor  in  building  up  a 
desirable  rural  civilization.  The  social  problems  of  the  rural  districts  must 
be  solved  together  with  the  educational  problems,  the  two  are  inseparable. 
The  consolidated  school  may  be  placed  either  in  the  country  or  in  the 
town  or  village.  The  importance  of  placing  the  consolidated  school  at  the 
social  center  has  not  been  properly  stressed  in  the  past.  Consolidated  dis- 
tricts should  not  be  confined  to  county  lines.  When  social  surveys  are  scien- 
tifically made,  to  determine  the  social  centers,  we  may  look  forward  to  a  new 
day  in  country  life. 

Conclusion 

It  is  a  fine  thing  to  establish  good  human  relationships  for,  by  nature 
and  environment,  man  is  destined  to  live  in  cooperation  with  his  fellow  man. 
The  whole  purpose  of  social  organization  is  to  bring  about  amicable  rela- 
tionships between  men  and  groups  of  men.  Any  agency  which  can  do  this 
must  be  of  great  value  for  it  will  secure  organization  rather  than  disor- 
ganization, cooperation  rather  than  the  competitive  method,  peace  instead 
of  war,  wealth  instead  of  poverty,  and  life  instead  of  decadence.  If  the 
consolidated  school,  in  its  place,  can  do  all  of  this,  it  truly  becomes  a  source 
of   great  value   to  human  society.     If  the  consolidated   school,  located   as   it 
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should  be,  can  develop  leadership,  and  secure  social  cooperation  in  the  com- 
munity group,  and  if  it  becomes  the  agent  of  this  development  and  progress, 
which  we  so  earnestly  hope  for  and  desire,  so  that  democracy  may  be  ex- 
pressed, we  have  gone  a  long  way  towards  gaining  our  goal. 
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A  COMMUNITY  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
SCHOOL 

A.  M.  Mosee,  Buncombe  County,  N.  C. 
Introduction 

The  idea  that  the  school  should  serve  as  a  community  center  has  now 
become  pretty  well  established,  and  much  has  already  been  said  and  written 
about  the  subject.  The  schools  in  many  states  are  open  the  year  round  and 
are  serving  the  communities  in  a  very  efficient  way.  However,  it  is  rather 
a  modern  idea.  For  generations  the  school  houses  have  been  monuments  of 
neglected  social  and  civic  opportunities.  The  school  house  has  meant  little 
more  in  the  past  than  an  educational  institution  for  teaching  children,  but  of 
late  the  leaders  of  thought  have  come  to  realize  the  tremendous  importance 
of  the  undeveloped  resources  in  the  wider  use  of  the  public  school  plant.  We 
used  to  think  that  the  expensive  school  house  had  served  its  purpose  when 
we  used  it  from  nine  o'clock  until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  for  five  days 
in  the  week.  'Now  we  know  that  is  only  half  the  story.  The  school  building 
furnished  by  the  taxpayers  of  a  community  belongs  to  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  to  its  children. 

We  are  concerned  here,  however,  with  the  program  of  activities  which  the 
school  should  attempt  to  inaugurate.  If  a  program  is  successfully  carried 
out,  the  matter  of  the  school  as  a  center  will  take  care  of  itself.  In  consider- 
ing this  subject  we  do  not  want  to  deal  with  theories  and  dreams,  but  we 
wish  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  the  most  practical  way,  with  the  hope  that 
we  may  get  at  something  tangible  and  capable  of  being  applied  to  conditions 
as  we  find  them  in  North  Carolina  at  the  present  time.  The  main  xurestions, 
then,  are:  what  should  be  the  nature  of  a  program  for  the  schools  which 
would  be  of  the  most  value  to  the  communities  and  the  school;  how  shall  the 
program  be  carried  out;  and  what  are  the  objectives  or  residts  to  be  achieved? 

In  order  to  prepare  the  ground  work  for  our  discussion,  it  may  be  well 
to  go  back  and  get  a  definition  of  a  community  as  we  shall  use  the  term  in 
this  study. 

Definition  of  a  Community 

Until  we  have  a  clear  and  common  concept  of  what  a  community  is,  we 
are  necessarily  discussing  different  things  and  different  problems.  If  there 
be  such  a  thing  as  a  community  in  the  American  sense  of  the  word,  and  we 
are  to  deal  with  it  as  a  scientific  term,  let  us  have  some  common  understanding 
of  its  meaning.  To  this  end  I  submit  the  following  definition  by  Dwight  San- 
derson.1 "A  community  consists  of  a  people  in  a  local  area  tributary  to  the 
center  of  their  common  interests.  The  community  is  the  smallest  geographical 
unit  of  organized  association  of  the  chief  human  activities.  The  community, 
however,  is  not  an  area,  nor  an  aggregation,  nor  an  association,  but  rather  a 
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corporate  state  of  mind  of  those  living  in  a  local  area."  Continuing,  he 
says,  "With  this  concept  of  a  community,  it  is  obvious  that  the  center  of  the 
community  is  that  point  in  the  community  where  its  interests  and  activities 
focus.  Usually  this  is  in  a  town  or  village,  but  the  business  center  of  a  trade 
area  may  not  necessarily  be  the  center  of  the  most  important  interests  of  the 
community,  and  the  church,  school,  and  grange  hall  of.  a  rural  hamlet  several 
miles  from  its  trading  point  may  form  the  community  center. 

"Most  communities  have  within  them  several  neighborhoods,  where  a  num- 
ber of  homes  are  clustered  together,  possibly  around  a  school,  church,  or 
mill,  but  with  only  one,  if  any,  center  of  interest." 

In  an  article  on  "How  Shall  We  Secure  Community  Life  in  the  Country?"2 
L.  H.  Bailey  says,  "It  will  be  interesting  to  try  to  picture  to  ourselves  some 
of  the  particular  means  by  which  social  connection  in  the  open  country  may 
be  brought  about.  It  is  commonly,  but,  I  think,  erroneously,  thought  that 
community  life  necessarily  means  a  living  together  in  centers  or  villages.  I 
conceive,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  possible  to  develop  a  very  effective  com- 
munity mind  while  the  persons  still  remain  on  their  farms.  In  this  day  of 
rapid  communication,  transportation,  and  spread  of  intelligence,  the  necessity 
of  mere  physical  contiguity  has  partly  passed  away.  This  is  to  say,  'isolation', 
as  the  city  man  conceives  of  it,  is  not  necessarily  a  bar  to  community  feeling." 
But  it  should  be  added  that  it  very  often  is. 

Now,  isolation  is  a  fundamental  social  factor  affecting  the  people  of 
North  Carolina,  since  the  state  is  dominantly  rural,  but  isolation  here  is  as 
much  a  state  of  mind  as  it  is  a  physical  fact.  Isolation  in  country  life  varies 
all  the  way  from  the  many  villages  and  small  towns  of  the  industrial  pied- 
mont section,  to  the  genuine  loneliness  of  sparsely  populated  tidewater  sections 
in  the  east,  and  highland,  or  mountain  sections  in  the  extreme  western  part 
of  the  state,  with  all  gradations  between.  The  families  of  the  farm  are 
scattered;  few  farm  homes  are  closely  adjacent,  at  least  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  city  man. 

However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  again  in  this  connection  that  physical 
contact  in  the  town  or  city  may  mean  nothing  from  the  social  point  of  view. 
It  does  not  necessarily  mean  acquaintanceship  or  cooperation  of  common  in- 
terests. Regardless  of  the  distance,  it  is  the  type  of  social  thinking  between 
individuals,  families,  and  classes  that  has  a  significant  bearing  on  all  those 
concerned. 

Now,  in  entering  upon  any  discussion  of  the  part  which  the  school  should 
play  in  unifying  and  developing  the  community,  it  should  be  said  that  there 
cannot  be  a  school  community,  a  church  community,  a  bank  community,  or 
any  other,  alone.  The  areas  of  influence  may  be  the  same,  but  each  will  have 
its  part  to  play,  and  each  will  deserve  the  support  of  the  members  of  the 
community,  so  that  the  final  result  will  be  a  community  of  united  effort  and 
mutual  understanding.  • 


2Sims,  N.  L.,  The  Rural  Community,  pp.  606-607. 
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The  School  a  Community  Institution 

"The  school,"  says  Dr.  Branson,3  "that  is  not  directly  and  helpfully  related 
to  the  occupational  life  out  of  which  it  springs,  and  by  which  it  is  supported, 
is  not  progressive.  It  is  unhinged  and  out  of  joint.  It  is  ancient,  musty  and 
fusty;  befogged,  bewildered,  and  belated.  Why  should  a  community  receive 
a  stone  when  it  asks  bread  of  its  school?"  And  then  he  offers  some  suggestions 
which  I  shall  mention  shortly  in  another  connection. 

This  simply  means  that  the  school  should  be  a  vital  community  institution. 
Every  teacher  owes  a  duty  not  only  to  his  pupils  but  also  to  the  community. 
The  school  must  help  to  enrich  the  lives  not  only  of  the  children,  but  also  of 
the  grown  people  of  the  school  district.  There  should  be  in  every  community 
school — and  happily  in  most  cases  our  modern  consolidation  provides  this — 
a  sufficiently  large  auditorium,  so  equipped  as  to  be  a  comfortable  place 
for  all  meetings,  and  the  class  rooms,  especially  of  the  high  school,  should 
be  equipped  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  the  various  clubs  and 
societies  of  the  children,  as  well  as  for  the  smaller  organizations  of  the  older 
people,  such  as  the  farmers'  clubs  and  farm  women's  organizations.  It  should 
possess  a  well-stocked  library,  accessible  to  all  the  people  alike.  The  school 
should  also  be  the  recreational  center  of  the  community,  and  should  have  a 
gymnasium,  and  all  equipment  necessary  for  athletic  events  and  games. 

A  Program  for  the  School 

As  to  the  work  of  the  school,  it  should  be  both  intensive,  pertaining  to 
its  spirit,  organization,  and  methods ;  and  extensive,  expressing  its  outreach 
into  the  life  of  the  community. 

1.  The  school  should  realize  its  supreme  duty,  and  that  is  the  education 
of  those  for  whom  it  was  established,  the  children  of  the  community. 

2.  It  should  present  a  socialized  curriculum  with  provisions  for  outside 
activities  for  the  children;  for  example,  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs.  Social- 
ized activities  may  be  provided  by  the  school  itself  or  in  connection  with 
recognized  outside  organizations. 

3  It  is  the  duty  of  the  school  to  educate  the  community  into  an  adequate 
support  of  education.  This  may  be  done  by  an  organization  of  adults  inter- 
ested in  the  school,  for  example,  Parent-Teacher  Associations. 

4.  The  school  should  cooperate  with  other  agencies  in  such  of  their  activi- 
ties as  are  educative  to  children  of  school  age;  such,  for  example,  as  the 
Junior  Red  Cross. 

5.  The  school  should  stimulate  the  establishment  or  regeneration  of  other 
community  activities  or  agencies,  when  lacking  or  dormant,  which  are  designed 
to  supplement  the  school,  and  minister  directly  to  the  welfare  of  the  children. 

6.  The  school  should  promote  and  encourage  health  and  recreation,  and 
give  opportunities  to  become  acquainted  with  the  world's  best  art,  music,  and 
literature. 


3Branson,    E.    C,    "The    Progressive    School:    Its   Relation    to   the    Community",    an 
address  published  in  the  Educational  Monthly,  January,  1916. 
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7.  The  school  should  put  the  adults  of  the  community  in  touch  with  public 
and  private  agencies  of  value/  Teachers  should  be  the  chief  means  of  breaking 
down  community  isolation.  Government  and  welfare  literature  ought  to  be 
distributed  by  them  as  public  servants. 

8.  The  use  of  the  school  plant  should  be  permitted,  when  the  people  so 
choose,  for  religious  meetings,  or  any  thing  else  provided,  (a)  that  all  of  these 
meetings  are  elevating  in  character,  and  (b)  that  none  of  them  shall  inter- 
fere with  the  proper  discharge  of  regular  school  duties. 

9.  When  the  essential  needs  of  the  children  have  been  met,  the  school 
may  extend  its  efforts  to  include  adult  education,  both  culturally  and 
vocationally. 

Now,  it  would  seem  quite  obvious  that  no  one  program  of  activities  could 
be  devised  which  would  meet  the  needs  of  every  individual  community  alike. 
Every  section  will  naturally  have  its  own  particular  conditions  and  problems, 
and  what  we  offer  is  merely  suggestive,  and  will  have  to  be  adapted  to  ex- 
isting conditions.     The  following  outline  of  a  program  is  presented: 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs 

First,  organize  at  each  school:  (a)  a  Boys'  Corn  or  Agriculture  Club,  (b)  a 
Girls'  Canning  or  Household  Arts  Club,  and  let  these  clubs  include  the  boys 
and  girls  and  young  men  and  young  women  of  the  community  who  are  not 
in  school.  In  connection  with  these  clubs,  use  the  nature  study  period  for 
a  series  of  experiments,  studies  and  exercises  in  plant  life,  looking  to  the 
culture  of  grain  and  vegetables.  In  many  cases,  the  County  Farm  Demon- 
stration Agent  can  direct  the  practical  work  at  the  school  as  well  as  at  the 
homes  of  each  member. 

This  kind  of  work  is  already  carried  out  in  certain  sections  of  North 
Carolina.  The  following  news  item  illustrating  this  is  taken  from  the  Asheville 
Citizen,  March  4,  1926,  and  refers  to  work  in  Buncombe  County: 

"Mr.  J.  R.  Brown,  Assistant  County  Farm  Agent,  has  reported  several 
poultry  and  agricultural  clubs  organized  this  week.  The  clubs  organized  are 
at  the  following  schools:  Fairview,  Venable,  Valley  Springs,  Candler,  Gladys 
and  Emma.  Several  other  places  will  be  visited  the  remainder  of  this  week. 
The  numbers  enlisted  so  far  this  week  in  active  club  work  at  the  various  places 
are  125.  Much  interest  is  shown  at  the  various  centers  over  the  new  club 
work  in  both  poultry  and  agricultural  activities." 

The  School  Center  Studying  Its  Community 

Second,  focus  agencies  on  the  school  as  a  center  through  courses  on  crop 
and  farm  management,  and  bring  to  the  school  as  often  as  possible  extension 
workers  from  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering,  and  the 
State  University.  Introduce  into  the  school  curriculum  courses  in  cooking, 
home  making,  and  such  related  subjects,  for  the  girls  and  young  women. 
Also  emphasize  courses  in  hygiene,  sanitation,  and  health,  using  the  assistance 
of  the  county  and  state  health  authorities  as  much  as  possible. 
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Third  (and  I  have  borrowed  this  suggestion  from  the  address  by  Dr. 
Branson  before  referred  to),  the  school  can  make  a  study  of  the  community — 
economically  and  socially.  These  community  studies  would  concern  local 
geography  and  history.  They  direct  attention  to  origins,  racial  strains,  note- 
worthy events  and  achievements,  historic  localities  and  memorials;  to  libraries, 
schools,  churches,  charities,  and  other  organizations  and  agencies  of  social 
uplift;  to  community  building  leaders,  and  their  contributions  to  the  material 
and  spiritual  wealth  of  the  community. 

These  studies  also  concern  community  resources  and  their  development  or 
neglect;  populations,  occupations,  and  industries;  economic  classes  and  con- 
ditions; the  factors  in  the  production  and  retention  of  community  wealth, 
surplus  wealth  and  its  relation  to  the  self-sustaining,  self-protecting,  self- 
elevating  abilities  of  the  community;  market  and  credit  conditions;  organiza- 
tion and  cooperation,  civic,  social,  and  commercial;  the  facilities  for  communi- 
cation and  transportation,  public  health  and  sanitation,  recreation  and  amuse- 
ments, and  so  on. 

These  studies  might  well  be  carried  out  in  connection  with  the  English 
and  history  classes.  The  method  suggested  is  as  follows:  (1)  choose  your 
range  of  toj)ics,  (2)  direct  the  pupils  by  treating  each  topic  with  a  few  ques- 
tions that  can  be  answered  by  direct  investigation  and  inquiry,  (3)  assemble 
these  results  when  submitted  in  writing,  and  publish  them  in  the  school  paper, 
or  in  leaflet  form,  (4)  use  them  for  class  instruction,  and  for  the  instruction 
of  the  people  of  the  community,  and  when  they  are  in  final,  approved  form, 
publish  them  as  the  Raleigh  Book,  the  New  Hanover  Book,  or  the  Greens- 
boro Book,  or  whatever  the  title  may  be,  according  to  the  locality  studied. 
It  is  the  method  employed  in  the  Winston-Salem  schools;  it  is  the  method  of 
the  Home  County  Clubs,  and  of  the  North  Carolina  Club  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

The  Smithfield  High  School 

A  news  item  in  the  Smithfield  Herald  (N.  C),  of  February  26,  1926, 
gives  an  account  of  how  the  Smithfield  High  School  is  carrying  out  this  idea 
by  organizing  a  North  Carolina  Club.    It  is  as  follows: 

"On  Tuesday  of  every  week  during  the  activity  period  of  the  high  school 
pupils  are  to  make  a  study  of  North  Carolina.  This  will  include  the  history, 
flag,  seal,  industries,  biographies  of  great  men,  and  the  government  of  the 
state. 

"To  carry  on  this  work  the  juniors  have  organized  a  North  Carolina  Club. 
They  elected  the  following  officers:  Governor,  Juanita  Sorrell;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Ramie  Davis;  Secretary  of  State,  Mildred  Cotter;  Chief  Justice, 
James  Sellers.  The  name  of  the  home  room  in  which  this  club  will  meet  is 
the  capitol. 

"On  Tuesday,  February  16,  the  sophomore  girls  of  the  Smithfield  High 
School  elected  officers  for  the  North  Carolina  Club."  (And  then  follows  a 
list  of  the  various  officers,  consisting  of  president,  vice-president,  secretary, 
and  treasurer.) 
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The  ninth  grade  also  organized,  and  on  Wednesday,  February  17,  the 
eighth  grade  girls  of  the  high  school,  elected  officers  during  the  activity  period 
for  the  North  Carolina  Club,  which  they  named  the  "Long  Leaf  Pine",  and 
the  various  officers  were  chosen. 

Organizing  the  Community 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  school  should  begin  the  organization  of  the  com- 
munity. Various  clubs  and  organizations  should  be  started,  and  committees 
appointed  to  encourage,  for  example,  increased  production  and  income  through 
improved  methods  in  cultivation,  cooperative  buying  and  selling;  to  secure 
working  capital  at  a  low  rate;  to  develop  community  resources;  good  roads, 
water  power,  forests,  etc.  The  women's  clubs  should  be  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  home  making,  furnishing  and  equipment;  industries, 
sewing,  weaving;  for  social  and  cultural  purposes;  music,  art,  drama  and 
literature. 

The  school  should  be  the  center  from  which  a  great  deal  of  the  community 
life  radiates.  There  should  be  something  of  interest  at  the  school  all  the 
time,  not  only  to  instruct  the  students,  but  also  of  interest  and  value  to 
every  member  of  the  community  during  the  entire  year. 

The  following  example  is  taken  from  a  news  item  appearing  in  The  Ashe- 
ville  Citizen  of  March  4,  1926,  entitled  "Community  Club  to  Meet  Tonight". 

"The  third  committee  of  the  Sand  Hill  Community  Club  will  meet  tonight 
at  the  school  building,  taking  its  place  in  the  March  meeting  from  the 
twelve  committees  that  have  charge  of  the  programs  throughout  the  year. 
The  committee  in  charge  tonight  is  the  Agricultural  Committee.  The  Roads 
and  Road-Side  Planting  Committee  had  charge  of  the  meeting  last  month. 

"Mr.  S.  C.  Clapp,  superintendent  of  the  State  Test  Farm  at  Swannanoa, 
will  be  the  principal  speaker  on  the  program  tonight.  He  will  speak  on 
Vegetable  Gardening,  since  this  time  of  the  year  makes  such  a  subject  an 
appropriate  one.  Mr.  Clapp  has  done  a  variety  of  work  along  investigative 
lines  at  the  test  farm,  and  is  an  authority  in  this  line  of  work. 

"The  musical  program  will  be  given  by  Grady  and  Ernest  Reagan,  and 
this  popular  pair  have  arranged  an  interesting  program. 

"John  W.  Goodman,  District  Farm  Agent,  L.  D.  Thrash,  County  Farm 
Agent,  and  J.  R.  Brown,  Assistant  County  Farm  Agent,  will  attend  the  meeting. 

"After  the  program  and  entertainment,  the  monthly  business  meeting  will 
be  held.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the  Agricultural  program,  and  in  charge 
of  the  community  meeting  for  this  month,  is  composed  of  Messrs.  Gorham, 
Waller,  and  Jones. 

The  meeting  next  month  will  be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Health  and  Sanitation  Committee,  taking  its  place  in  the  yearly  program  of 
the  Community  Club. 

"The  Sand  Hill  Community  Club  is  the  only  club  in  the  county  (Buncombe) 
that  has  an  arrangement  of  committees,  taking  a  separate  place  throughout 
the  year,  and  giving  a  variety  of  programs. 
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"Mr.  Thrash  has  expressed  the  hope,  however,  that  this  idea  will  spread 
over  the  county  and  that;  by  the  end  of  the  year  there  will  be  other  com- 
munities adopting  this  efficient  method  of  conducting  its  community  business." 

Other  Community  Work 

Among  the  many  other  things  which  the  school  can  foster  that  will  help 
to  make  school  and  community  life  more  interesting  and  worth  while  are  the 
following: 

1.  Community  celebrations  on  various  festival  days,  such  as  the  fourth  of 
July,  Thanksgiving,  Hallowe'en,  Christmas,  Easter,  and  School  Commencement. 

2.  Community  fairs,  festivals,  carnivals,  picnics,  parties,  socials,  reunions, 
trips,  tours,  camping  and  hiking  parties. 

3.  Games  and  athletic  contests:  field  days,  community  athletic  meets, 
baseball,  basketball,  and  mass  athletics. 

4.  Dramatic  entertainments:  production  of  one-,  two-,  and  three-act 
plays,  historical  pageants,  readings  and  story  telling,  moving  pictures,  etc. 

5.  Public  speaking,  such  as  lectures  by  prominent  men,  and  specialists 
on  subjects  of  an  educational  nature,  and  declamation  and  recitation  contests. 

6.  Activities  of  a  musical  nature:  organization  of  a  school  and  community 
band,  community  chorus,  singing  contests  and  "singing  conventions",  glee 
clubs,  quartets,  orchestra,  radio  concerts,  and  concerts  by  visiting  or  out- 
side musicians. 

Finances 

Now,  if  the  school  is  to  become  a  community  center,  which  will  naturally 
follow  if  the  school  carries  out  the  right  sort  of  program,  there  will  be  cer- 
tain expenses  that  must  be  met.  Usually,  there  is  no  money  set  aside  from 
the  regular  school  fund  for  this  kind  of  work.  In  some  places — for  example, 
in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Washington — funds  are  appropriated  from 
the  tax  income  to  meet  the  expenses  for  community  recreation.  The  school 
committees  usually  furnish  lights,  heat  and  janitor  service  free,  and  aside 
from  that  the  expenses  are  not  great.  The  money  needed  is  sometimes  con- 
tributed from  the  membership  fees  paid  into  a  central  treasury  or  into  the 
treasuries  of  the  various  community  organizations.  Money  is  often  raised  by 
entertainments,  but  as  a  general  rule  every  thing  at  the  school  should  be  free 
to  the  entire  community.  ^S 

Then,  too,  in  the  towns  and  cities,  many  organizations,  like  the  Kiwanis 
Club  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  will  often  share  musicians,  and  lecturers, 
and  thereby,  not  only  add  to  the  resources  of  a  center,  but  do  the  significant 
thing  of  building  the  center  forward  as  a  medium  for  civic  interplay  and 
cooperation. 

Many  examples  could  be  given  of  schools  in  many  places  which  are  carry- 
ing out  items  mentioned  in  this  program.  Some  are  carrying  out  more  than 
others.  But  if  names  and  locations  were  mentioned,  there  would  be  those 
who  would  exclaim,  "Oh,  yes,  they  can  do  such  things  in  that  state,  or  in  that 
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section,  or  county,  but  we  couldn't  do  such  things  in  our  part  of  the  country." 
And  so  I  have  taken  the  following  example,  because  it  does  not  mention  a 
specific  location.     It  may  be  somewhere  in  North  Carolina. 

"A  School  Somewhere" 

"I  know  a  school  that  is  the  intellectual  focus  of  the  community",  says 
Joseph  K.  Hart,  in  an  article  entitled  "A  School  Somewhere",  in  The  Survey 
for  September,  1925,  and  then  goes  on  to  say  that  he  knows  rather  of  a 
community  that  feels  the  need  of  a  more  complete  understanding  of  the  forces 
that  are  playing  through  it,  and  around  it,  and  upon  it;  that  is  struggling 
with  the  task  of  developing  its  own  inner  organization  and  control;  and  that 
finds  in  its  school  a  leadership  in  these  processes  that  it  can  trust.  There  is 
no  remote  spot  in  the  community  where  its  influence  does  not  seem  to  be. 
It  seems  to  interpenetrate  the  whole  community  with  a  stimulating  intelli- 
gence; and  the  whole  community  seems  to  find  in  the  school  the  promise  of 
answers  to  its  most  pressing  problems.  The  community  itself  is  fairly  primi- 
tive. Its  industries  are  mainly  agricultural,  with  the  arts  that  are  contributory 
to  working  in  the  soil.  The  people  have  always  lived  close  to  the  soil;  until 
rather  recently,  it  may  be  said,  they  have  been  almost  buried  in  the  soil, 
and  they  are  not  even  yet  on  a  basis  of  security.  But  their  physical  resources 
are  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  permanent  civilization,  with  rising  standards 
of  comfort  and  culture,  provided  they  can  make  adequate  use  of  them.  The 
school  is  helping  to  solve  this  community's  problems.  But  the  school  is  some- 
what different  from  the  usual  type.  There  is  nothing  "academic"  about  it,  yet 
all  the  various  school  subjects  are  taught.  Nor  is  there  any  contemptuousness 
in  the  attitude  of  the  community  toward  the  school,  although  all  the  old  basis 
of  such  contempts — ignorance,  poverty,  remoteness  and  the  like, — have  existed 
in  more  than  full  measure  in  the  community.  The  school  subjects  are  saved 
from  being  academic  by  being  taught  in  such  ways,  and  at  such  times,  as  to 
give  happy  meaning  to  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  fields  and  shops  of 
the  community.  The  teachers,  and  students,  and  workers  have  come  to  see 
that  education,  as  well  as  farming,  is  a  matter  of  problems. 

In  the  school  under  review,  education  is  understood  to  be  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  living,  and  it  is  shared  by  children  and  adults  alike.  The  children  live 
in  an  atmosphere  of  problems.  At  home,  the  parents  talk  endlessly  about  how 
certain  tasks  are  to  be  performed;  how  certain  obstacles  are  to  be  overcome; 
how  expenses  are  to  be  met;  and  how  life  is  to  be  organized.  And  they  take 
many  of  their  problems  to  the  teachers.  And  the  teachers  who  can  tell  an 
adult  something  about  his  own  business,  is  not  likely  to  be  regarded  with  con- 
tempt by  the  children  of  that  adult. 

Not  a  problem  arises  in  any  of  the  work,  or  the  play,  or  the  morality  of 
the  individual  or  the  group,  that  does  not  find  its  way  in  some  form  to  the 
center  of  knowledge,  there  to  be  dealt  with  with  such  intelligence  as  the 
common  life  may  possess. 
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No  Sudden  Achievement 

Let  no  one  be  led  astray  by  this  description;  the  school  and  community 
herein  set  forth  did  not  spring  up  over  night  and  become  automatic  in  their 
operations.  They  passed  through  the  experimental  years,  but  the  original 
inertia  has  been  largely  overcome,  and  the  momentum  of  accomplishment  is 
in  both  the  school  and  the  community.  There  are  still  many  problems  and 
much  struggle.  But  the  teachers  in  charge  understand  their  work  and  are  in- 
terested in  it.  They  identify  themselves  with  the  community,  and  think  out 
ways  and  means  of  making  the  school  a  more  vital  part  of  the  community, 
and  they  are  successful.   . 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  school  as  a  community  center  will  not 
bring  about  the  millennium  day  after  tomorrow;  but  just  as  the  state  and 
county  governments  centralize  all  our  activity,  so  this  school  function  of  our 
urban  and  country  districts,  properly  administered,  is  destined  to  become  the 
coordinating  force  in  community  cooperation.  Therefore,  as  citizens  we  must 
understand  its  powers,  make  every  effort  to  win  for  it  statesmanlike  and  human 
leadership  of  the  highest  order,  and  give  it  our  full  and  loyal  support. 
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A  COMMUNITY  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
CHURCH 

F.  S.  Wilder,   New   Hampshire 

From  the  community  standpoint  the  church  is  an  institution  which  minis- 
ters to  a  human  need,  man's  desire  to  find  his  relation  to  the  universe  and  its 
meaning  for  him.  The  better  it  meets  the  human  needs  that  it  developed  to 
fulfill,  the  more  right  it  has  to  the  support  of  those  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  humanity.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  church  fails  to  help  men  live  a 
better  life  in  this  world,  then  it  should  be  side-tracked  as  a  waiting-room  for 
people  who  are  weary  of  this  world's  life  and  are  ready  to  leave  it. 

The  Community  and  Religion 

With  few  exceptions  institutionalized  religion  in  the  past  has  been  a  com- 
munity affair,  and  worship  has  meant  the  gathering  of  the  community.  The 
chief  exception  to  this  has  been  Protestant  Christianity.  In  this,  creed  has 
been  made  paramount  at  the  expense  of  community  life.  Religious  belief  is 
bound  to  vary  with  the  experience  of  the  individual  and,  therefore,  can  never 
be  universalized  in  a  detailed  creed.  The  inevitable  result  of  making  such 
creeds  or  articles  of  faith  the  test  of  church  membership  is  sectarian  division 
and  thus  the  making  of  religious  life  something  apart  from  the  life  of  the 
community.  It  can  again  become  a  community  affair  if  the  church  will  put 
unity  of  purpose  and  the  spirit  of  love  and  fellowship  above  creed  and  policy. 
While  the  church  that  accepts  that  basis  of  membership  is  the  only  one  that 
can  hope  to  become  a  full-fledged  community  church,  yet  this  should  not  dis- 
courage those  churches  which  are  based  on  creed  from  trying  to  serve  the 
broader  needs  of  the  community. 

How  do  the  rural  churches  of  North  Carolina  measure  up  to  this  standard 
of  community  service?  While  they  may  be  no  worse  than  the  average  rural 
church,  we  must  admit  that  they  have  largely  failed.  There  is  no  need  of  here 
discussing  the  absorption  of  the  attention  of  the  church  in  theological  contro- 
versy and  in  curing  the  sin-sick  while  allowing  the  soul-destroying  sources  of 
infection  to  remain  in  the  community,  or  the  failure  of  the  church  to  apply 
Christian  teachings  to  our  relations  with  our  neighbors,  or  the  tendency  to 
separate  religion  from  daily  living.  The  rural  pastor,  unfortunately,  is  a 
preacher,  not  a  minister,  and  he  often  lives  at  the  county  seat.  He  never 
eats  a  meal  with  some  members  of  his  flock.  The  church  tries  to  build  itself 
up  by  Bible  classes  and  revival  meetings  instead  of  entering  into  the  life  of 
the  community  or  tackling  the  problems  of  daily  living.  "This  ought  ye  to 
have  done  and  not  to  have  left  the  other  undone." 

An  Ideal 

What  then  is  the  writer's  ideal  for  the  rural  church?  It  ought  either  to 
be  the  only  church  in  the  community  or  else  cooperate  with  other  churches  to 
prevent  duplication  of  work.     It  must  have  a   resident  minister  or  else  join 
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with  neighboring  churches  in  a  parish  large  enough  to  support  at  least 
one  minister.  It  should  minister  equally  to  village  and  countryside,  thereby 
fostering  community  life.  And  it  should  enter  into  all  phases  of  community 
life — work,  play,  education,  and  welfare  service. 

This  ideal  can  best  be  understood  by  examples  of  country  churches  that 
have  measured  up  to  it  in  one  way  or  another,  although  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  majority  of  examples  are  not  from  North  Carolina,  where  such  exam- 
ples are  scarce.  This  in  itself  is  significant  in  indicating  the  present  condition 
of  our  rural  churches.  There  is  some  indication  that  the  larger  parish  idea  is 
growing  in  North  Carolina  .along  with  the  consolidated  school  idea,  although 
this  has  not  yet  brought  any  tangible  results. 

As  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  in  small  communities,  the  writer  has 
in  mind  his  home  community,  a  township  with  a  population  of  two  hundred. 
Just  up  the  valley  four  or  five  miles  is  a  community  of  four  hundred.  Each 
has  one  church,  and  one  pastor  serves  both  churches,  living  a  part  of  the  time 
in  each  community.  Members  of  other  denominations  do  not  try  to  run  sepa- 
rate services,  but  help  out  in  the  Sunday  School  and  in  community  activities 
such  as  picnics,  the  ladies'  aid  societies,  and  the  support  of  the  minister,  who 
is  therefore  looked  up  to  as  the  spiritual  adviser  of  the  communities  he  serves. 

Northern  Michigan  furnishes  an  example  of  a  Methodist  larger  parish  that 
embraces  nearly  a  half  a  county.  It  covers  an  area  of  125  square  miles  having 
a  population  of  nearly  2500.  One  pastor  and  two  assistants  carry  on  services 
in  four  churches  and  ten  chapels  or  school  houses  so  located  that  no  one  has  to 
go  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  to  a  place  of  worship.  Benzonia  Village  is  the 
trading  center  and  the  residence  of  the  minister  in  charge.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment has  only  been  possible  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Congregationalists 
who  have  exchanged  their  churches  in  the  area  for  two  Methodist  churches  in 
an  adjoining  area  where  they  have  in  turn  established  a  larger  parish.  The 
result  is  more  nearly  self-supporting  rural  churches  and  a  general  toning  up 
of  the  religious  life  of  the  countryside,  to  say  nothing  or"  a  doubling  of  church 
attendance. 

Other  Examples 

Perhaps  the  example  of  a  church  in  Illinois  that  created  a  rural  community 
in  the  open  country  would  be  suggestive  for  North  Carolina  with  its  dearth 
of  real  rural  community  life.  The  account  is  found  in  the  World's  Work  for 
December,  1911.  A  minister  just  out  of  theological  seminary  accepted  a  call 
to  a  church  in  the  open  country  six  miles  from  Napierville.  He  found  the 
church  dilapidated,  and  only  old  folks  and  a  few  children  attending  the  serv- 
ices. The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  develop  singing  and  then  instrumental 
music.  The  young  people  furnished  music  at  church,  at  bedsides  of  shut-ins, 
at  farmers'  institutes,  and  on  other  s/xual  occasions.  A  baseball  team  and  a 
track  squad  were  organized.  They  played  baseball  themselves  on  Saturday 
instead  of  going  to  town  on  Sunday  to  watch  professional  games.  A  young 
people's  discussion  group  met  twice  a  week,  once  on  Sunday  for  Bible  study 
and  once  on  a  weekday  for  a  debate,  a  current  events  talk,  a  missionary  educa- 
tion program,  or  a  social.     A  farmers'  institute  is  held  in  the  winter.     Picnics 
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are  held  in  season.  Farmers  are  more  neighborly  and  more  cooperative  in 
business.  The  idea  of  Christian  fellowship  has  developed  until  the  church  has 
become  the  center  of  a  community  extending  three  miles  in  every  direction. 

Centertown,  the  trading  village  for  a  large  rural  district  in  Arkansas,  is  a 
good  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  when  community  leadership  really 
awakens  to  its  responsibilities.  Since  1920  it  has  grown  from  a  poorly  at- 
tended isolated  church  to  become  the  base  of  operations  in  a  progressive  cir- 
cuit with  community  programs  for  its  combined  membership  of  over  500. 
Every  age  and  sex  group  is  organized  for  service.  It  has  an  atheltics  club, 
Boy  Scouts,  a  Pollyanna  Club,  and  several  other  organizations  that  have 
worked  effectively  to  break  down  town  and  country  barriers  to  neighborliness. 
Each  one  has  his  church  job,  and  even  those  not  yet  members  are  made  to 
feel  that  they  have  their  place  in  the  neighborhood  activities  of  the  church. 
Centertown  has  become  the  finest  type  of  rural  community. 

Some  new  ideas  of  church  activities  are  developing  among  southern 
churches.  In  some  places  churches  have  cooperated  with  schools  in  establish- 
ing and  supervising  community  playgrounds  which  furnish  healthy  recreation 
and  keep  children  out  of  mischief.  The  "Church  by  the  Side  of  the  Road" 
just  outside  of  Greensboro  has  such  a  playground.  The  Southern  Methodists 
are  beginning  to  take  up  the  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School  idea.  The  plan 
is  to  have  two  or  three  hour  sessions  daily  during  the  slack  weeks  of  sum- 
mer— i.e.,  late  July  and  August.  The  children  are  taught  Bible  stories  of 
missionary  life,  which  are  intended  to  exemplify  Christian  living  together. 
Such  a  program  should  always  be  undenominational.  Its  completion  can  well 
be  celebrated  by  a  community  picnic  in  which  the  children  present  a  program 
prepared  during  the  weeks  preceding. 

Here  are  a  few  samples  of  what  is  being  done  in  rural  churches.  No 
church  should  try  to  adopt  any  cut-and-dried  community  program.  Each 
must  work  out  its  own  plans  for  meeting  the  particular  needs  of  its  own 
community.  Each  rural  church  must  choose  its  own  course.  The  really  im- 
portant need  of  the  rural  church  is  to  get  a  vision  of  the  needs  and  the  pos- 
sibilities. Without  vision  the  people  perish.  Once  we  get  a  vision  of  what 
this  old  world  can  be,  of  what  our  little  old  church  can  be,  we  must  show  it 
to  others  and  work  to  put  it  into  practice.  For  example,  a  surveyor  once 
asked  an  old  woman  in  the  southern  highlands,  "But  what  do  you  do  for 
recreation?"  "What  do  we  do  for  recreation?  Why  we  go  to  church." 
What  an  opportunity  to  draw  the  young  people  to  the  church  by  giving  them 
wholesome  recreation !  Yet  how  many  times  have  the  young  people  been 
admonished  for  entering  into  the  best  kind  of  recreation  they  knew  of 
without  being  given  a  chance  at  a  better  sort?  Play  is  a  part  of  life 
that  the  church  should  minister  to;  yet  how  many  of  the  churches  have 
seen   the   vision   of   its   opportunities    for   character-building? 

The  School  and  the  Church 

The  rural  community  of  the  coming  century  may  be  expected  to  cen- 
ter   around   the   church    and   the   school.      They    should   be   located   together. 
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The  school  may  be  expected  to  provide  for  the  physical  and  mental  edu- 
cation of  the  community,  the  church  for  the  spiritual  education.  As 
such,  the  church  comes  nearer  expressing  the  central  feelings  and  sentiments 
of  community  life.  It  is  the  unofficial  exhorter  to  all  good  work  in  the  com- 
munity. As  an  organization  it  will  stick  to  worship,  religious  education,  and 
the  helping  of  the  neighbor  in  need.  It  will  officially  promote  and  supervise 
the  Sunday  School,  the  young  people's  society,  the  daily  vacation  Bible  school 
and  the  like.  Unofficially,  its  pastor  and  members  should,  as  a  part  of  their 
Christian  service  in  the  name  of  the  church,  foster  such  things  as  Boy  Scouts, 
playgrounds,  picnics,  educational  lectures,  dramatics  for  local  talent,  and  com- 
munity and  agricultural  cooperative  societies. 

The  test  of  a  church  is  its  ability  to  minister  to  human  needs  in  a  way 
that  enriches  daily  living  and  builds  faith  and  character.  It  cannot  do  that 
in  the  individual  without  dealing  with  all  phases  and  group  interests  of  his 
life.  It  can  best  do  that  by  a  united  front  in  the  community.  What  is  keep- 
ing denominations  apart?  An  old  farmer  near  Chapel  Hill,  when  asked  that 
question,  replied,  "I  reckon  we  would  have  joined  together  long  ago  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  the  preachers."  That  is  not  the  whole  story,  but  it  shows  that 
one  part  of  our  problem  is  to  find  leaders  with  vision.  Without  vision  rural 
life  in  North  Carolina  will  remain  poor  and  barren.  Yet  it  has  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  finest  type  of  life  on  earth  if  Christians  will  work  together  to 
make  it  so. 
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A  COMMUNITY  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BANK 

Katie  Lindsey,  Durham  County 

Limitations  of  Early  Banking 

In  the  "good  old  days,"  there  was  an  idea  abroad  in  the  land  that  the  only 
use  for  a  bank  was  a  place  to  deposit  money  for  safe-keeping  and  for  drawing 
it  out  as  needed.  Very  few  other  demands  were  made  on  this  institution. 
In  organizing  the  first  bank  in  New  York  (1784),  there  was  issued  this  call: 
"It  appearing  to  be  the  disposition  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  city  to  establish  a 
bank  on  liberal  principles,  the  stock  to  consist  of  specie  only,  they  are  hereby 
invited  to  meet  tomorrow  evening  at  6  o'clock  at  the  Merchants  Coffee  House 
where  a  plan  will  be  submitted.  "  There  was  no  national  currency  at  that  time 
and  all  settlements  were  made  in  the  depreciated  specie  of  England,  France, 
Spain  and  Germany.  With  no  railroads,  steamboats,  or  other  inventions  to 
make  communication  easy,  business  had  to  be  done  on  a  very  small  scale  and 
banking  was  necessarily  limited  to  the  "specie"  type. 

Modern  Banking 

Banks  are  called  on  now  to  do  all  kinds  of  things.  They  finance  customers 
when  they  start  in  business,  and  advise  with  them  as  to  the  best  means  of 
making  the  business  a  success;  and  the  larger  banks  have  trust  departments 
to  look  after  the  estates  of  their  customers  after  they  are  gone. 

Banks  prosper  only  as  the  community  prospers,  and  it  behooves  them  to  be 
constantly  on  the  lookout  for  new  ways  in  which  to  be  useful  to  the  com- 
munity. They  are  the  outstanding  business  institutions  in  commerce.  Buying 
and  selling  all  go  through  their  hands;  the  bank  is  involved  in  all  business 
transactions. 

In  creating  a  friendly  and  social  atmosphere  in  that  institution,  people  are 
brought  nearer  together  and  in  becoming  acquainted,  more  self-assurance  is 
gained.  This,  in  turn,  helps  citizens  to  feel  freer  in  stating  any  problem,  and 
helps  the  bank  to  know  what  the  requirements  are.  If  the  bank  is  not  pro- 
gressive, then  the  community  is  handicapped. 

The  Leadership  of  the  Banker 

The  banker,  by  reason  of  his  intimate  contact  with  the  business  of  his  cus- 
tomers, and  the  confidence  he  usually  enjoys  in  his  community,  can  wield  a 
tremendous  influence  upon  the  agriculture  of  the  country — an  influence  which 
is  needed.  Occasionally  we  hear  of  a  good  season  bringing  a  bumper  crop. 
This  is  often  considered  a  sign  of  prosperity,  but  in  reality  it  usually  brings 
low  prices.  "Live  at  home"  is  the  slogan  that  many  bankers  are  trying  to  get 
farmers  to  adopt  and  to  live  by.  Their  plan  is  to  produce  diversified  crops, 
more  food  and  feed  and  less  of  the  cotton  and  other  cash  crops. 

North  Carolina  Among  the  States 
North  Carolina   has   won  an  industrial   name   for  herself.     She  leads  the 
South  in  manufacturing.     Financially,  she  ranks  third  among  her  sister  South- 
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ern  states,  if  total  deposits  tell  a  true  story.  She  has  good  transportation 
facilities,  and  is  always  on  the  alert  to  make  improvements.  Of  the  next  eco- 
nomic force  (that  of  agriculture),  she  has  not  reached  her  limit  of  production, 
although  she  did  rise  to  fourth  place  in  1923. 

W.  A.  Graham,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  gives  a  few  figures  quoted 
below  in  "The  Relation  of  the  North  Carolina  Farmer  to  the  North  Carolina 
Banker,"  in  the  Tar  Heel  Banker  of  April,  1924. 

North  Carolina  requires  annually  12,795,165  bushels  of  wheat,  while  pro- 
duction is  only  6,038,000  bushels.  This  leaves  6,757,165  bushels  to  be  im- 
ported. Of  meat,  330,000,000  pounds  are  used,  while  we  produce  about  255,- 
000,000  pounds  and  import  75,000,000  pounds.  In  1923  the  United  States  im- 
ported from  Europe  15,000,000  pounds  of  milk  and  milk  products,  and  of 
this,  North  Carolina  took  a  generous  share.  These  are  only  a  few  of  our 
importations.  Annually,  we  are  sending  out  of  North  Carolina  $220,000,000 
for  supplies  that  could  well  be  grown  within  our  own  borders.  With  $220,- 
000,000  added  to  our  present  circulating  money,  North  Carolina  would  attract 
the  attention  of  other  states,  and  her  sons  and  daughters  would  live  more 
comfortably  within  her  borders  than  they  can  possibly  do  now.  In  1923,  $293,- 
000,000  worth  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  the  money  crops,  were  raised  within  the 
state,  and  yet  we  sent  out  for  supplies  nearly  half  the  bank  deposits  for  the 
year. 

Banker  and  Farmer 

If  we  are  to  keep  money  at  home  rather  than  send  it  to  Wall  Street, 
whence  it  comes  back  at  a  higher  price,  then  we  must  have,  between  banker  and 
farmer,  a  better  understanding  of  conditions  existing,  and  cooperation  will 
naturally  follow.  We  must  see  that  farm  labor  is  paid  as  high  in  a  competi- 
tive market  as  industrial  labor,  and  that  the  farmer  can  afford  to  pay  his 
help.  Heretofore,  banks  have  not  sought  out  the  farmer  for  a  possible  bor- 
rower because  he  had  no  financial  rating.  The  way  has  been  paved  for  bet- 
ter relations,  and  no  one  can  respond  better  than  the  farmer. 

The  Banker-Farmer  Conference  in  1923  under  the  auspices  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Commission,  in  trying  to  bring  about  better  conditions,  adopted  these 
resolutions: 

"In  order  to  encourage  and  promote  a  safe,  sane,  and  constructive  system  of 
farm  practices,  the  Banker  and  Farmer  Conference  of  the  5th  Federal  Dis- 
trict would  make  the  following  recommendations  with  reference  to  the  activi- 
ties of  farmers  and  bankers  on  which  to  concentrate  efforts  during  the  com- 
ing year: 

"1.  Encouragement  of  loans  by  bankers  to  bright  and  deserving  young 
men  and  women  who  wish  to  go  to  college  to  study  agriculture  and  home 
economics. 

"2.  Promote  in  a  rational  and  conservative  way  the  economic  increase  in 
the  productiveness  of  the  soils  of  the  district  so  that  a  larger  unit  of  crop  pro- 
duction may  be  secured.  Small  unit  yields  of  necessity  are  expensive,  while 
moderate  to  large  yield  of  crops  are  generally  the  cheapest.     Larger  yields 
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per  acre,  coupled  with  a  reduction  of  the  acreage  when  advisable,  should  and 
usually  will  be  more  profitable,  and,  when  handled  properly,  will  not  lead  to 
an  over-production. 

"3.  Encouragement  of  a  proper  system  of  diversified  farming  in  which 
farmers  will  grow,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  the  food  and  feed  crops  neces- 
sary for  feeding  the  family  and  livestock  of  the  farm  and  to  keep  on  the 
farm  the  requisite  kinds  and  amounts  of  livestock  best  to  meet  the  economic 
needs  of  the  Fifth  District  farming. 

"To  formulate  and  put  in  motion  definite  plans  for  carrying  out  this  pro- 
gram, it  is  urged  that  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  District  put  up  a  county 
agent  in  every  county,  and  that  a  banker-farmer  conference  be  called  to  meet 
early  in  the  fall  at  the  agricultural  college  of  each  state." 

What  Two  Oregon  Bankers  Did 

In  trying  to  cooperate  and  bring  out  further  agricultural  progress,  two 
bankers  in  Woodburn,  Oregon,  crystallized  an  idea  which  was  most 
successful. 

The  bankers  first  visited  personally  the  farmers  in  that  district.  They 
learned  first-hand  the  farmers'  problems  and  told  them  of  the  bank's  own 
interest  in  them.  They  organized  a  cooperative  berry  growers'  association,  dis- 
tributed 84,000  pounds  of  government  stumping  powder  at  a  saving  of  $6,270 
to  the  farmers,  introduced  certified  seed  potatoes,  arranged  for  an  annual 
Farmers'  Institute  at  which  agricultural  college  professors  discuss  with  far- 
mers the  latest  developments  in  the  science  of  agriculture,  established  demon- 
stration plots  of  Grimm  alfalfa,  distributed  agricultural  college  and  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  bulletins  on  topics  of  interest,  distributed  farm  account 
books,  emphasized  loans  for  good  sires,  maintained  a  farmers'  exchange  black- 
board, and  made  the  bank  a  meeting  place  for  the  various  farmers'  organiza- 
tions of  the  state.  After  handling  it  for  six  years,  these  bankers  now  con- 
sider their  cooperative  project  the  most  important  accomplishment  in  which 
their   bank  has   played   a  part. 

The  "Traveling  Bank" 

Another  institution  made  a  survey  and  received  definite  information  in  re- 
gard to  two  southern  counties  in  Indiana.  In  developing  their  community 
progress  plan,  the  bankers  employed  a  man  who  had  grown  up  on  the  farm 
and  who  later  took  a  course  in  an  agricultural  college.  They  gave  him  field 
work.  On  certain  days  he  makes  the  roads  through  the  country.  Farmers, 
knowing  the  visiting  day,  are  ready  with  a  check  to  cash  or  a  deposit  to  make. 
His  training,  coupled  with  his  native  ability,  has  made  him  an  excellent  judge 
of  values.  He  brings  in  reports  to  the  president  concerning  things  that  are  of 
exceptional  value  in  making  loans.  These  trips  nearly  always  run  into  the 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  cash. 

He  also  helps  the  farmers  with  their  agricultural  problems.  His  work  as 
assistant  to  the  county  agent  has  helped  make  him  invaluable  in  his  relation 
to  his  employers.     Analysis  of  the  soil  was  made  and  decreased  limestone  de- 
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posits  resulted  after  the  necessary  treatment  was  given.  Increased  dairy  pro- 
duction was  evident  also.  All  the  agricultural  activities  undertaken  were  un- 
der the  direction  and  guidance  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  county 
agent.     The  "traveling  bank"  is  also  leader  of  the  junior  club  work. 

A  Kentucky  Bank 

Clark  County,  Kentucky,  has  a  number  of  clubs — chicken,  calf,  garden,  lamb, 
pig,  and  livestock  judging — all  correlated  into  a  county  program  under  the  di- 
rection of  an  agricultural  teacher.  These  clubs  are  sponsored  by  some  bank 
in  the  county  or  some  other  progressive  business  institution.  The  chicken- 
raising  club  attracted  450  members  in  1924.  Thirty-five  clubs  undertook  pig 
raising,  thirty  the  baby-beef  project,  ten  had  dairy  heifers,  twenty  had  lambs, 
and  sixteen  were  in  the  livestock  judging  project.  Prizes  at  the  Rural  School 
and  Agricultural  fair  amounted  to  over  $2,000. 

The  guardian  bank  or  business  house  gives  financial  backing  and  acts  as 
headquarters  for  the  program  of  work  sponsored  by  them.  One  banker  said 
that  the  project  work  had  encouraged  young  people  to  take  more  interest  in 
affairs  at  home.  They  learned  to  care  for  and  feed  the  different  kinds  of  stock 
raised  on  a  farm,  which  information  will  be  invaluable  to  them  in  making 
better  farmers  in  years  to  come. 

So  This  Is  Kansas 

The  bank  as  a  great  factor  in  another  county  enterprise  is  shown  in  the 
case  of  Bourbon  County,  Kansas.  Twelve  years  ago  the  county's  cash  crops 
were  wheat,  corn  and  oats.  Now  dairy  products  constitute  the  leading  source 
of  agricultural  products. 

The  vision  of  this  project  began  on  a  vacation  trip  of  an  editor.  On  re- 
turning he  wrote  a  number  of  articles  in  his  paper  relating  to  the  business  of 
dairying  of  which  he  had  seen  a  great  deal  during  his  absence.  Resulting 
from  this,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  State  Agricultural  College,  and  the 
farmers  selected  a  man  to  act  on  a  dairy  committee.  Farmers  wanting  cows 
placed  their  orders  with  this  agent  who  went  to  Wisconsin  for  them.  The 
bankers  advanced  money  for  the  purchase.  Orders  poured  in,  totaling  five 
carloads  the  first  trip.  Interest  waxed  until  the  demand  could  not  be  fully 
supplied.  An  association  was  formed  and  stock  bought  by  farmers.  Each 
stockholder  received  the  loan  of  one  or  more  cows  for  five  years.  The  mem- 
bers realized  materially  from  this  and  at  the  same  time  benefited  the  whole 
community  by  increasing  the  number  of  registered  cattle  in  the  county.  The 
county's  main  milk  market  is  the  Borden  Condensary  at  Fort  Scott.  From 
seven  hundred  to  nine  hundred  farmers  sell  milk  to  this  company  alone.  The 
value  of  the  county's  yearly  milk  supply  to  creameries,  condensaries  and  the 
like,  is  close  to  one  half  million  dollars. 

So  successful  indeed  were  the  loans  for  cattle  that  in  one  county,  it  was 
said,  a  survey  of  bankers  was  made.  This  survey  showed  a  large  number  of 
missing  and  cracked  buttons  on  their  vests  caused  by  leaning  over  the  counter 
at  the  cashier's  window,  looking  to  see  if  there  was  any  milk  on  the  shoes  of 
the  fellows  who  were  trying  to  borrow  money. 
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Promoting  Livestock  Ownership 

Advertising  is  another  factor  that  has  not  been  left  out  by  bankers  in  pro- 
moting the  community  program.  One  bank  advertised  in  farm  language: 
"Walk  your  grain  to  market  in  a  pig  hide,"  "Farmers'  income  tax  may  in- 
crease" and  other  startling  headlines  which  were  bound  to  attract.  The  re- 
sults were  worthwhile. 

The  Commercial  National  Bank,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  advertised  agricultur- 
ally by  allowing  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  men  to  display  in  the 
lobby  of  the  bank  fine  exhibits  of  good  dairy  cattle  and  to  tell  what  these 
would  mean  to  the  community.  After  helping  to  finance  the  purchase  of  cat- 
tle for  the  men  approved  by  the  Extension  Service  organization,  the  cattle 
were  paraded  over  town  in  trucks.  The  results  were  much  greater  than  they 
expected.  Afterwards  they  helped  to  foster  the  sheep,  poultry,  and  swine 
industry  in  like  manner. 

Putting  Business  into  Farming 

Running  a  business  without  records  is  like  running  a  clock  without  hands. 
Weak  spots  in  the  plan  of  farming  are  soon  exposed  when  the  income  and  out- 
go of  the  farm  are  put  down  in  black  and  white.  Leakage  can  be  discovered 
and  checked.  With  this  valuable  information  given  in  records,  a  banker  can 
get  some   insight  into  the   managerial  ability  of  the  applicant  for  loans. 

A  farm  contest  was  conducted  in  Wisconsin  some  time  ago  and  it  was 
found  that  the  farmers  of  one  county  made  $1,000  more  profit  from  their 
farms  than  did  the  average  contestant  of  the  state.  After  a  close  study  of 
records  was  made,  the  reasons  for  success  could  be  found — business  methods. 

At  Tarboro,  North  Carolina 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Tarboro,  N.  C,  launched  a  program  of  service 
to  the  community  as  well  as  to  the  individual.  They  began  "banking  by  mail." 
They  issued  form  letters  to  the  people  of  the  community,  expressing  the  desire 
to  assist  them  in  any  possible  way.  They  were  invited  to  use  the  bank  for  the 
deposit  of  checks  received  in  payment  for  crops,  even  though  they  withdraw 
in  a  short  time.  A  banking  handbook  was  included  with  many  suggestions  for 
cooperation  with  them. 

For  some  time  the  Vital  Statistics  registrars  have  been  asked  to  mail  to 
the  bank  the  name  and  address  of  each  white  child  born  in  the  county.  The 
parents  are  urged  to  start  a  bank  account  for  the  child  and  if  this  is  done  the 
bank  adds  a  dollar.  A  better-babies  clinic  was  held  on  the  second  floor  of  this 
building.  One  hundred  and  one  babies  were  examined  by  a  State  authority 
on  children.  The  first  endeavor  was  so  successful  that  they  decided  to  repeat 
it  annually. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  the  bank  is  to  induce  farmers  to  raise  pure-bred 
stock  and  to  plant  good  seed.  They  assist  in  any  way  they  can  to  get  this 
done.  They  also  help  the  children  belonging  to  any  of  the  corn,  pig,  poultry, 
or  canning  clubs,  by  ordering  pure-bred  stock  and  seed.  The  children's  notes 
are  accepted  up  to  $50.00.     After  that,  the  parents  are  asked  to  assume  re- 
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sponsibility.  These  boys  and  girls  are  urged  to  carry  their  produce  to  the 
county  fairs  and  prizes  are  given  to  those  meriting  them.  This  work  has  not 
been  in  vain,  for  there  were  several  boys  at  the  North  Carolina  State  College 
who  earned  money  for  their  tuition  from  their  bank  seeds,  poultry,  and  stock, 
and  prizes  won  from  exhibits  of  their  produce. 

The  grown-ups  may  obtain  pure-bred  stock  and  seed  through  the  bank  also. 
One  year  $500  worth  was  purchased.  Four  years  later  the  purchase  multi- 
plied itself  sixteen  times.  The  bank  secured  the  services  of  the  State  authority 
on  orchards  for  the  farmers.  They  became  interested,  too,  in  the  curb  market. 
They  also  published  a  tiny  monthly  magazine,  "Successful  Banking  and  Farm- 
ing News."  The  purpose  of  this  was  to  interest  farmers  in  better  farming 
and  more  home  conveniences. 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  building  they  have  furnished  a  rest  room  which 
is  used  by  all,  but  especially  the  country  people.  Another  room  is  given  for 
library  purposes. 

In  Wisconsin 

The  Wisconsin  Bankers'  Association  believes  club  work  to  be  one  of  the 
best  forms  of  ignorance  insurance  in  rural  problems.  As  a  special  inducement, 
diplomas  are  given  by  the  Association  to  boys  and  girls  after  the  successful 
completion  of  four  years'  club  work.  In  a  report  given  to  the  Banker-Farmer 
Magazine,  July,  1923,  the  author  tells  of  602  clubs  in  the  state  with  member- 
ship of  over  14,000  boys  and  girls.  Of  this  number,  9,137  made  accurate  re- 
ports as  to  the  results  from  home  or  farm  projects  carried  on  along  seventeen 
different  lines.  Among  the  projects  were  corn,  potato,  calf,  sewing,  and  can- 
ning clubs. 

The  Agricultural  Committee  recommended  that  achievement  buttons  be 
awarded  by  the  local  banks  with  whom  the  club  members  kept  their  accounts. 
The  first  year's  reward  was  a  bronze  button,  the  second  year  silver,  and  the 
third  year  a  gold  button.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  after  an  exhibit 
was  made  of  the  produce,  and  often  accurate  records  of  expenses  and  returns 
were  made,  a  report  written  to  the  state  leader,  and  an  account  with  the  bank 
shown,  then  the  coveted  diploma  was  given. 

In  Indiana 

That  the  banks  of  Indiana  are  taking  an  active  interest  in  club  work  was 
shown  in  a  report  of  T.  A.  Coleman,  state  leader  of  county  agents,  to  an  agri- 
cultural school  at  the  University  of  that  state.  This  school  was  also  attended 
by  bankers  from  all  sections  of  Indiana. 

After  the  discussion  of  cooperative  marketing,  the  need  for  agricultural 
education,  the  feeding  of  cattle,  and  information  for  the  farmer  through  re- 
search, Mr.  Coleman  said  that  almost  four  hundred  banks  had  expressed  in  a 
material  way,  their  interest  in  the  agricultural  development  of  their  com- 
munities. Reports  from  sixty-five  counties  showed  that  there  was  financial 
participation  of  320  banks.  Of  these,  250  are  supporting  boys'  and  girls'  club 
work,  and  140  are  assisting  in  the  development  of  projects   with  grown-ups. 
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Of  the  320  banks  reporting,  $64,264.30  was  loaned  to  club  members  for  the 
purchase  of  animals  or  materials  and  $10,529.84  was  given  as  premiums  or  edu- 
cational trips  to  club-winners. 

The  rural  children  are  fortunate  in  having  the  banks  foster  their  club-work 
but  city  children  are  not  overlooked  by  these  institutions. 

First  National  Bank  of  Durham,  North  Carolina 

The  First  National  Bank,  of  Durham,  N.  C,  put  on  a  program  that  aided 
many  of  the  school  children  in  the  inculcation  of  thrift.  A  savings  department 
was  started  in  the  schools  and  pass  books  were  given  to  teachers  of  all  grades. 
A  regular  period  was  set  aside  each  week  for  this  work  and  an  effort  was 
made  to  instill  the  habit  of  saving  regularly.  The  savings  were  turned  over  to 
a  school  official  who  deposited  for  them.     The  first  year  $6,000  was  saved. 

Banking  and  the  Business  of  Living 

The  atmosphere  of  the  modern  "frigidaire"  has  been  replaced  in  our  banks 
now  by  a  cordial,  congenial,  and  sociable  atmosphere.  The  undertakers,  who 
once  vied  with  the  bankers  for  first  place  in  formal  dignity  and  gravity  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  have  won  by  a  large  majority.  Instead  of  the 
law  in  business,  the  "survival  of  the  craftiest,"  making  headway,  it  is  the  "sur- 
vival of  the  most  helpful." 

The  late  President  Graham,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  said, 
"Business  is  business;  but  it  is  also  life — an  essential  part  of  the  life  of  the 
individual  man  and  an  essential  part  of  the  life  of  the  nation." 

Again  he  said,  "We  believe  that  in  a  democratic  commonwealth  such  as 
ours,  no  matter  what  our  method  of  approach  is — whether  through  banking, 
education,  manufacturing,  farming — a  primary  condition  in  promoting  the 
sort  of  progress  that  we  are  all  agreed  on  wanting  is  a  more  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  facts  are.  With  this  will  come  freer  and  less  prejudiced  dis- 
cussion, a  deeper  and  truer  understanding  of  the  facts  and  a  practice  that 
will  accord  to  a  more  generous  and  human  interpretation  of  them." 
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THE  COMMUNITY  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
HISTORIOGRAPHY 

C.  W.  Edwards,  Alabama 

The  Community 

Marked  interest  is  being  taken  in  that  societal  unit  called  the  community. 
Students  are  investigating  the  community  from  many  angles — in  its  economic, 
political  and  sociological  aspects,  and  as  a  subject  for  literary  consideration. 
Economists  study  communities — towns,  cities,  and  counties,  as  economic  units. 
Specialists  in  political  science  and  government  seek  solutions  to  community 
problems  and  offer  new  kinds  of  machinery  to  bolster  up  or  replace  the  old 
forms.1  Psychologists  wonder  about  the  community  mind — is  it  narrow  and 
provincial,  cosmopolitan,  tolerant,  or  what?2  Social  welfare  organizations — Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  Red  Cross,  and  others — are  investigating  town  and  county  as  units 
for  social  service  work,  and  sociologists  are  considering  them  in  their  sociologi- 
cal bearings.3  And  in  the  field  of  literature  local  themes  are  common.  Some- 
times scenes  are  laid  in  small  towns,  again  in  the  city;  sometimes  counties  are 
favored  subjects.  "Main  Street,"  distortedly,  of  course,  depicts  life  in  a  small 
Minnesota  town.  A  century  of  Savannah  life  is  pictured  uniquely  by  Elfrida 
DeRenne  Barrow  in  "Forgotten  Yesterdays."  Dubose  Heyward's  "Porgy" 
finds  in  the  Charleston  negro  a  subject  of  interest.  Duncan  Aikman  and 
Owen  P.  White  present  picturesque  sketches  of  a  number  of  western  cities  in 
their  books  "Taming  the  Frontier"  and  "Out  of  the  Desert."  Life  in  one 
Virginia  county  is  portrayed  by  Ellen  Glasgow  in  "Barren  Ground",  and  in 
another,  by  Mary  Rawlings  in  "The  Albemarle  of  Other  Days."  With  such 
active  interest  taken  in  the  community,  I  am  only  following  the  general  tend- 
ency in  calling  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  local  history,  which  is  a  most 
neglected  field  of  American  historiography. 

Local  History  in  Europe 

In  Europe,  history  of  province  and  city  has  long  been  an  essential  factor 
in  even  an  elementary  education.  Nearly  every  intelligent  peasant  boy  is 
fairly  well  informed  about  the  annals  of  his  locality:  its  heroes  are  his  own, 
its  glory  is  reflected  in  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  recites  their  deeds  to 
the  passing  stranger.4  But  here  in  America  only  slight  attention  has  been 
paid  to  local  history.  It  is.  not  even  taught  in  the  public  schools.  Is  it  that 
we  have  not  appreciated  its  value?  It  certainly  is  not  that  our  communities 
"have  just  grown  up,"  that  they  have  no  past  worth  relating,  for  every  com- 
munity's past  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  present  is  built,  and  for  that 
reason  if  for  no  other,  is  worthy  of  record. 


'■Treatise  on  Municipal  and  County  Government;  National  Municipal  League,  etc. 

2See   below;    Bibliography   on    "Provincialism,"   etc. 

3Sims,  Newell  Lerov,  Sociological  Study  of  a  Hoosier  Village;  Park,  R.  E.,  Burgess, 
E.  W.,  and  McKenzie,  R.  D.,  The  Cittj  (1925) ;  Thompson,  Edgar  T.,  MS.,  Toward  a 
Definition  of  the  County,"  et  aj. 

4Williams,   Sherman,    "Local   History,"   p.    5. 
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Family,  community,  state,  and  nation  influence  the  lives  of  the  average 
American  individual.  Family  affords  nurture  and  training,  and  establishes 
character;  state  and  nation  guarantee  liberty  and  justice.  Numberless  sug- 
gestions of  language,  art,  customs,  and  law  remind  us  of  our  duty  to  these 
institutions;  numerous  histories  tell  of  their  past.  But  the  community,  which 
furnishes  a  livelihood,  promotes  health  and  education,  which  provides  pros- 
perity and  happiness — all  quite  invaluable  services — is  almost  unknown.  The 
individual  is  not  properly  reminded  of  his  duty  to  it.  He  is  not  aroused  to 
the  consciousness  that  he  is  a  part  of  the  community,  and  hardly  knows  that 
it  has  a  history.  Pride  in  family  makes  us  more  loyal  to  it;  in  the  nation,  more 
active  citizens.  If  they  have  problems,  we  shall  aid  in  solving  them,  but  how 
can  any  one  have  an  intelligent  pride  in  state  and  nation,  or  in  his  community, 
unless  he  knows  its  history,  its  struggles,  its  triumphs,  its  aspirations,  and  the 
principles  for  which  it  stands?  Citizens  should  become  saturated  in  the  com- 
munity's traditions,  its  culture,  its  customs,  its  builders  and  heroes,  its  racial 
strains,  the  development  of  its  institutions.  That  this  may  be  possible,  the 
history  of  the  community  should  be  taught  in  the  schools,  should  be  discussed 
in  family  circles;  state  and  nation  should  encourage  its  diffusion.  Then  the  in- 
dividual will  be  conscious  of  his  membership  in  the  community  as  well  as  his 
membership  in  family,  state,  and  nation,  to  the  advantage  of  the  citizen  and 
the  community,  and  more  or  less  directly  of  the  state  and  nation  as  well. 

What  Is  Local  History? 

By  the  term  local  history  we  mean  the  history  of  the  locality,  the  com- 
munity— the  story  of  its  past.  In  urging  the  study  of  community  history  we 
are  urging  the  study  of  the  history  of  those  political  subdivisions  less  than  the 
state — county,  city,  town  and  village,  rural  communities.  The  values  we  shall 
assign  to  local  history  and  methods  which  we  shall  recommend  for  its  produc- 
tion should,  however,  be  equally  applicable  to  all  communities  whether  politi- 
cal, economic,  social,  or  psychological  units.5 

For  every  community — whatever  its  type — is  historical  in  character,  and  is 
partly  what  it  is  because  of  the  ideas,  struggles,  and  arrangements  of  the  past. 
Persons,  events,  situations,  conditions,  developments,  influences  of  various 
kinds  have  contributed  to  make  it  what  it  is.  To  be  more  specific,  the  follow- 
ing are  outstanding  elements  of  importance  in  the  history  of  every  com- 
munity. Geographic  and  topographic  features — situation,  soils  and  resources 
— have  had  their  influence  in  attracting  settlers.  For  most  American  com- 
munities, an  aboriginal  past  may  be  pictured  from  archeological  and  ethnologi- 
cal remains.  Stories  of  the  early  pioneers  and  knowledge  of  racial  strains  in 
the  community's  population  furnish  good  background  material.  Old  trails, 
roads,  ferries,  bridges,  stages  and  taverns  have  affected  community  relations. 
Economic  developments,  such  as  the  transformation  of  agriculture,  the  rise  of 
tenant  farming,  the  introduction  of  the  factory  system  and  of  new  industries 
are  other  influential  factors.     Social,  intellectual,  and  political  growth  should 


B  For  definition  of  a   "Community"  see  Edward  C.   Lindeman,  The  Community,  pp. 
9-14,  and  Park  and  Burgess,  The  City,  pp.  114-115  and  163. 
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be  pictured,  and  the  progress  of  governmental  and  educational  institutions,  re- 
ligious and  philanthropic  societies,  fraternal  orders,  and  other  groups  wherein 
people  cooperate  for  special  purposes  should  be  traced.  Too  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  evidences  of  culture,  art,  sculpture,  music,  and  literature. 
Contributions  of  the  community  builders  must  be  estimated.  Evaluation 
should  be  made  of  the  community's  influence  upon  state  and  national  devel- 
opment, and,  as  well,  of  the  reciprocal  influence  of  state  and  nation  upon  the 
community.  That  is,  the  community  must  be  placed  in  its  proper  relation 
to  the  larger  societal  units.  In  these  there  is  a  basis  for  a  visualization  of  the 
community's  past,  and  lest  its  history  be  entombed  with  that  fleeting  past,  we 
must  preserve  it  now. 

Value  of  Local  History 

What  are  the  values,  then,  of  a  study  of  local  history?  In  the  first  place, 
the  study  of  local  history,  as  of  all  history,  is  cultural.  For  from  community 
history  is  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  past  of  the  community — a  record  of  its 
progress,  a  compilation  of  its  customs,  traditions,  folk-lore,  the  story  of  its 
failures  and  successes,  its  admirations  and  aims,  the  principles  which  impress 
it  with  a  character,  all  that  it  treasures — a  picture,  which,  if  realized,  is  val- 
uable in  itself  if  only  for  the  pure  sake  of  knowledge — a  picture,  however, 
which  gives  a  deeper  realization  of  the  meaning  of  the  community.  Here  also 
is  the  material  from  which  the  future  will  emerge.  If  one  learns  new  processes 
of  thought,  the  way  communities  grow,  or  methods  of  the  historian,  in  such  a 
study,  all  this  too  is  cultural. 

Secondly,  through  study  of  one's  own  community  may  come  a  fuller  under- 
standing of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  For  each  community  is  something 
of  a  world  in  miniature.  Many  institutions  common  throughout  every  country 
are  to  be  found  here,  people  with  all  the  differing  personalities,  all  the  types 
and  tendencies  of  humanity — here  is  macrocosm  of  ideas,  a  universality  of 
mind.  Life  in  one  community  is  a  microcosm,  an  epitome,  of  life  in  many 
others.  To  understand  one  is,  generally  speaking,  to  understand  all.  The 
town,  the  city,  the  county  is  taking  part  in  that  greatest  of  dramas,  a  drama 
ever  being  played — that  development,  that  evolution  of  ideas,  cultures,  and 
institutions  everywhere — a  part,  small  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  essential  to 
the  complete  drama,  and  unless  recorded,  it  is  a  scene  omitted  which  to  a  more 
or  less  degree  must  impair  the  whole. 

In  the  third  place,  local  history  furnishes  the  substance  from  which  is  de- 
veloped pride  in,  and  loyalty  to,  the  community,  patriotism, — community 
consciousness.  We  do  not  mean,  in  speaking  of  local  consciousness,  that  'pro- 
vincialism' which  despises  the  customs  and  traditions  of  other  communities,  but 
a  consciousness  which  inspires  the  community  to  a  better  life,  to  greater 
efficiency  and  service,  and  which  inspires  its  members  to  imitate  the  spirit  of 
the  makers  of  its  past. 

Community  Builders 

Lives  of  its  heroes  and  its  builders,  instances  of  contribution  to  state  and 
national  development,  records  of  battles  fought  on  the  village  common  or  in 
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the  countryside  about,  visits  by  famous  men,  and  traditions  in  which  every 
community  abounds — these  the  community  will  take  pride  in,  and  in  them  its 
people  find  a  tie  that  binds  them  ever  more  closely  together,  that  increases 
that  feeling  of  oneness,  unity,  which  is  invaluable  to  community  efficiency  and 
happiness. 

Local  North  Carolina  History 

Let  us  consider  a  few  instances  drawn  at  random  from  North  Carolina 
history  which  show  such  a  development  of  community  loyalty  and  pride. 
Who  can  estimate  the  influence  of  the  possible  20th  of  May  Declaration,  in 
1775,  upon  Charlotters,  upon  all  Mecklenburgers?  To  have  influence  does 
not  require  basis  in  fact,  and  so  we  may  consider  Cleveland's  traditional 
Marshal  Ney.  Note  the  pride  of  Goldsboro  in  having  been  for  a  period  the 
home  of  Charles  B.  Aycock,  and  Greensboro  of  O.  Henry.  Washington 
visited  Halifax.  Halifax  County,  however,  has  further  claims  to  fame. 
Quoting  Gusty  Emerson's  "the  true  test  of  civilization  is  not  in  the  census, 
nor  the  size  of  cities,  nor  the  crops — no — but  in  the  kind  of  men  the  country 
turns  out,"  native  scribes  go  on  and  publish  to  the  world  that  Halifax  has 
furnished  more  governors  (five);  more  attorney-generals  (six);  more  mem- 
bers of  Congress  (fifteen);  more  brigadier  generals  (six),  than  any  other 
county  in  the  state.6  Undoubtedly  Guilford  County  is  stirred  from  her 
provinciality,  as  she  hears  C.  Alphonso  Smith  prophesy  that  "this  Battlefield, 
already  a  Mecca  of  patriotism,  will  yet  become  in  the  expanding  life  of  this 
commonwealth  a  stepping  stone  to  a  larger  national  consciousness  and  a 
chapter  in  the  epic  of  this  nation's  birth."7  Old  Salem  Tavern  revels  in  its 
eventful  past8,  and  so  does  Winston-Salem.  Washington,  North  Carolina, 
"Little  Washington,"  remembers  that  once  a  battle  was  fought  in  her  vicin- 
ity.9 Consider  how  Wake  County  cherishes  her  history  and  traditions.  A 
patriotic  society  there  preserves  with  care  the  birth-place  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son, and  Mrs.  Chamberlain  records  at  length  the  visits  of  Lafayette,  Henry 
Clay,  Buchanan,  Roosevelt,  Wilson,  Lodge,  Lane,  Jusserand,  and  others.10 
Such  celebrities  add  luster  to  Raleigh's  past.  Certainly  the  following  lines 
by  Charles  Benton  Canady  satisfy,  in  part,  Salisbury's  hunger  for  a  glo- 
rious past: 

"If  from  less  spacious  scenes  we  glance 

At  those  adventurous  days   now  gone, 

Their  hardships,  brightened  with  romance, 

Hallow  the  soil  we  stand  upon. 

Here    Boone    released   his    weary   soul 

To  hew  a  pathway  to  the  West. 


"From  Allen's  History  of  Halifax  County,  quoted  in  Allen,  S.  B.,  and  Travis,  R.  S., 
"Halifax  County,  Economic  and  Social,"  p.  13. 

^'Significance  of  History  in  a  Democracy,''  p.  10.    Speech  delivered  at  Guilford  Bat- 
tleground, July  8,  1909. 

8Article,   "Old  Salem   Tavern,"  Twin-City  Sentinel,  Jan.   16,   1926. 

'An  account  of  battle  is  given  in  a  recent  issue  of  a  Washington  (D.  C.)  newspaper. 

10"History   of  Wake   County,"  by   Mrs.    Hope   Summerell    Chamberlain. 
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Cornwallis  here,  with  Greene  his  goal, 

Spurred  northward  in  his  eager  quest, 

And  Jackson,  merry  Andrew  then, 

Read  here  his  Blackstone  and  his  Coke, 

And  Washington,  our  chief  of  men, 

Came  down  to  greet  the  southern  folk."  11 
These   events   and   personages  are   only  examples   of  thousands   like   them 
to    be    found    in    the    annals    of    communities.      Whether    grounded    in    fact, 
whether   scientific  history,  matters  little.     They   are  part   and   parcel   of  the 
lives  of  the  people,  and  in  them  the  community  finds  no  little  inspiration. 

The  Value  of  the  Past  for  the  Present 

In  the  fourth  place,  local  history  may  be  useful  in  solving  problems 
which  are  constantly  arising.  James  Harvey  Robinson  insists  that  only 
through  history  can  we  understand  the  age  in  which  we  live.12  Professor  C. 
A.  McMurry  declares  that  the  aim  of  history  is  "to  bring  the  past  into 
manifest  relation  to  the  present."13  History  then  is  like  a  mirror  in  which 
we  may  watch  the  procession  of  events,  forces  and  developments  as  it 
marches  the  future  into  its  present  form.  Community  life  is  like  human  life, 
a  process  of  solving  problems.  Only  in  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  past,  by 
an  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  its  procession,  can  we  understand  these 
present  problems  in  their  broadest  meanings  and  in  their  wider  relations, 
and  can  we  find  assistance  in  solving  them.  As  in  the  past,  so  in  the  pres- 
ent, and   most  likely  in  the   future,  like   problems   must   have  like   solutions. 

Professor  J.  G.  deR.  Hamilton  maintains  that  historians  need  not  include 
all  that  has  happened,  but  only  events,  persons  and  developments  which  have 
been  vital  in  shaping  the  conditions,  present  and  future,  of  the  generation  in 
which  we  live,14  and  Professor  Herman  Harrell  Home,  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity, insists  upon  the  functional,  pragmatic,  utilitarian  view  of  historical 
research.15  He  would  have  us  trace  contemporary  problems  in  the  light 
of  their  antecedents  just  as  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  and  Legislative  Refer- 
ence at  his  University  has  investigated  measures  which  were  before  the  state 
legislature  and  municipal  problems  in  general,  and  as  the  National  Munici- 
pal League  is  at  present  investigating  contemporary  municipal  and  com- 
munity  problems. 

Let  history  work  for  the  present  welfare  of  the  community,  is  the  thesis 
of  Dr.  E.  C.  Branson,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  For  him  com- 
munity history  should  present  vital  facts  with  stress  on  everyday  problems — 
the  here  and  the  now — with  a  view  to  harnessing  social  and  economic  forces 
which  make  or  mar  the  community.16 

Perhaps    these    authorities    are    stressing   the    most    vital    values    of   local 


11  Quoted  in  Henderson,  Archibald,  "Washington's  Southern  Tour,"  p.  308. 

13  Quoted  in  McCollum,  D.  F.,  "The  Teacher  and  Local  History." 

13  Ibid.,  p.  393. 

""Vitality  in  State  History." 

15  "A  New  Method  of  Historical  Investigation." 

19  "Vital  Study  of  a  County." 
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history  study — that  is,  values  contributing  to  the  solution  of  problems; 
for  upon  a  happy  solution  of  its  problems  depends  the  social  health  of  the 
community. 

What  are  some  vital  facts,  some  problems  which  need  solution  in  North 
Carolina  local  history?  We  shall  suggest  some  that  are  obvious.  That 
North  Carolina  for  a  century  and  a  half  has  lived  under  a  system  of  taxa- 
tion, self-imposed,  which  in  iniquity  has  far  surpassed  anything  that  Crown 
and  Parliament  in  their  most  'arbitrary  and  tyrannical'  mood  would  ever 
have  dreamed  of  imposing,  is  as  vital  to  her  present  condition  as  the  recol- 
lection of  certain  primacies  in  our  nation's  struggle  for  independence.17 
Mecklenburg  County  praises  much  her  past,  but  a  study  of  her  agricul- 
tural situation  gives  a  picture  that  is  not  pleasant.  Buncombe  County 
praises  her  system  of  county  government  as  one  of  the  most  advanced  in 
the  state,  but  it  has  been  said  that  an  examination  of  her  budget  system  and 
its  working  presents  a  picture  far  from  perfect.  Should  we  not  consider 
these  vital  imperfections  of  the  present  as  well  as  revel  in  heroes  and  glo- 
rious  events   of   the   past? 

Dead  Towns  and  Dead  Counties 

Perhaps  Sneedsborough  and  other  North  Carolina  towns  which  were  once 
very  much  alive  but  are  now  dead,  might  be  explained  through  their  his- 
tory. What  caused  them  to  die?  Are  our  present  towns  and  cities  pro- 
gressing or  retrogressing,  or  are  they  marking  time?  What  are  the  causes? 
What  will  be  the  consequences?  Are  there  remedies?  What  means  and 
measures  have  been  taken  to  promote  progress  and  prosperity,  and  to  check 
decline  and  decay?  Unless  in  the  annals  of  their  past,  where  shall  we  find 
light  upon  these  problems? 

Should  not  the  disclosure  of  inefficiency  or  corruption  in  past  community 
government  cause  the  people  to  inquire  into  its  present  machinery?  What 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  following  situation  once  not  uncommon  in  many 
North  Carolina  communities  and  which  possibly  is  not  uncommon  at  the 
present  time?  The  situation  was  that  every  step  in  the  taxing  procedure  was 
behind  schedule,  that  the  commissioners  were  late  preparing  the  levy,  the 
Register  of  Deeds  with  the  books,  that  collectors  began  late  and  ended  late, 
that  the  whole  system  was  inefficient  and  expensive  to  the  county,  that  more 
taxes  might  have  been  collected  and  interest  rates  reduced.  Might  not  such 
a  statement  showing  inefficiency  of  those  who  handled  the  community's  purse 
in  the  past  cause  an  inspection,  and  perhaps  a  quite  timely  one,  into  its 
present   administration?     For  methods  change  but  slowly. 

Why  may  not  local  historians  peer  beneath  the  surface  to  find  what 
the  conditions  have  actually  been  and  actually  are — rather  than  scratch  the 
surface  and  picture  what  seems  to  be?  By  penetrating  examination  they 
may  find  how  proficiently  officers  have  served  the  community,  what  experi- 
ence has  been  in  fee  and  wage  payments  for  services  of  certain  offices. 
What  part  has  politics   played?     How  has  it  affected  the  efficiency  of  gov- 


17  J.  G.  deR.  Hamilton,  "Vitality  in  State  History,"  p.  17. 
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ernment?  Have  offices  been  regarded  as  "spoils  for  the  victor,"  "rewards 
for  the  faithful?"  They  may  relate  how  the  county  institutions,  jail,  county 
home,  school  and  the  like  have  functioned.  They  may  describe  the  change 
of  sentiment  toward  new  offices — such  as  that  of  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion, welfare  officer,  and  farm  demonstrator — away  from  passiveness  or  ac- 
tive opposition  to  praise  and  cooperation.  History  will  show  the  influences 
of  education  on  our  little  democracies — our  American  communities — and  will 
portray  the  developments  of  all  its  institutions,  political,  social,  economic, 
and  religious.  And  it  will  show  how  there  has  been  progress,  but  only  after 
slowly  educating  public  opinion  to  the  need  of  change  from  the  past. 
Problems  may  be  understood  in  their  broad  relations  and  progress  properly 
directed  only  if  there  is  knowledge  of  the  material  upon  which  the  present 
is  based  and  the  future  is  being  constructed.  Through  local  history  we  may 
better  understand  the  nature  of  our  small  democracies  and  the  true  nature 
of  their  problems. 

Local  History  Source  Material 

Before  values  can  be  realized  history  must  be  produced.  Sources,  writ- 
ten and  unwritten,  must  be  exploited;  it  can  not  be  produced  from  tradi- 
tion. Ethnological  and  archeological  material  are  valuable,  but  documen- 
tary evidence  in  the  main  is  the  foundation  of  all  accurate  historiography. 
The  collection  and  preservation  of  this  documentary  evidence,  of  historical 
data,  is  one  of  our  chief  problems.  These  documents  may  be  in  printed  or  in 
manuscript  form.  Manuscript  materials  are  the  most  difficult  to  get  and  are 
generally  the  most  improperly  preserved.  Invaluable  are  private  records, 
correspondence  of  all  kinds,  diaries,  account  books  with  prices  and  records 
of  interesting  events,  plantation  records,  speeches,  et  cetera.  To  show  the 
necessity  of  greater  effort  to  rescue  them  for  future  use,  let  us  instance  some 
examples  of  ignorance  of  their  importance  and  of  their  destruction.  A  few 
years  ago  the  personal  effects  of  one  of  the  contractors  who  helped  to  build 
an  important  railway  in  North  Carolina  were  sold  by  the  executors.  A  fine 
chest  was  bought;  the  purchaser  finding  it  full  of  papers  and  letters,  which 
meant  nothing  to  him,  emptied  the  contents  and  burned  them.18  Rowan 
County  was  the  loser,  for  here  was  valuable  material  bearing  upon  her 
history. 

Lost  Records 

In  sustaining  an  appeal  for  the  preservation  of  valuable  private  collec- 
tions the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  repeated  the  story  told  by 
Tompkins  in  his  History  of  Mecklenburg  County.19  "The  official  papers," 
he  says,  "of  the  20th  of  May  meeting  were  burned  in  the  fire  which  de- 
stroyed John  McKnitt  Alexander's  house  in  1800.  A  copy  of  the  original 
was  sent  before  the  burning  of  the  house  to  the  historian,  Williamson,  in 
New  York,  and  it,  together  with  the  other  sources  of  his  history,  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  fire  in  that  city.     The  papers  from  which  Francis  Xavier  Mar- 


18Boyd,  Wm.  K.,  "A  New  Type  of  County  History,"  p.  47. 
"Bulletin,  No.  1,    (footnote  p.   12)    N.  C.  Hist.  Com.  Publications. 
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tin  compiled  his  history  of  North  Carolina  were  sent  to  France  and  have 
disappeared.  The  data  for  Garden's  anecdotes  (containing  copy)  have  been 
lost.  No  copy  of  the  Cape  Fear  Mercury,  (which  contained  an  account  of  the 
proceeding  at  Charlotte)  has  ever  come  to  light,  except  the  copy  which 
Governor  Martin  sent  to  London,  and  which  Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Virginia, 
borrowed  and  did  not  return."  Many  men  who  have  served  their  com- 
munity well  and  whose  memory  deserves  to  live,  have  been  lost  to  posterity, 
and  their  influence  with  them,  because  the  papers  and  letters  from  which 
their  careers  might  have  been  pictured  have  been  hoarded  from  the  stu- 
dent by  his  family  or  have  been  destroyed  or  lost  from  lack  of  interest. 

Other  manuscript  materials  are  numberless  petitions,  rejected  bills,  official 
letters,  account  books,  court  records,  and  military  rosters  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  archives  of  the  state.  They 
are  often  so  unclassified,  so  disarranged  that  the  researcher  must  fish  in  a  sea 
of  trouble  to  obtain  some  morsel  of  information.  But  often  church  records, 
like  those  of  the  Moravians  at  Winston-Salem,  records  of  educational  and 
economic  institutions,  of  philanthropic  societies  and  secret  orders,  throw  much 
light  on  what  community  life  has  been.  Sometimes  they  are  properly  pre- 
served; sometimes  they  are  stuffed  away  in  dark  corners — in  desks  and  in 
cellars;  still  again  they  meet  the  flames  or  perish  by  decay. 

County  Records  and  Archives 

By  far,  however,  the  most  important  class  of  unprinted  materials  are 
county  records  and  archives.  They  are  classically  compared  by  Mr.  Frank 
Nash  to  the  valleys  of  dry  bones  upon  which  the  historian's  "enlightened  but 
restrained  imagination"  puts  sinews  and  flesh,  and  into  which  he  inspires  the 
breath  of  life.20  From  them  the  genealogist  or  biographer  may  learn  much 
about  his  hero;  birth  records  register  his  start  in  life,  poll  tax  assessments  tell 
when  he  becomes  of  age,  and  tax  lists,  deeds  and  mortgages  declare  the  extent 
and  nature  of  his  wealth;  perhaps  they  may  disclose  his  ability  as  a  manager. 
His  profession  may  be  learned  from  deeds,  and  whether  he  was  an  office 
holder  will  be  noted  somewhere  in  the  record.  Marriage  bonds  inform  when 
he  embarked  on  life's  great  adventure  and  who  was  his  companion,  and  if  he 
were  a  criminal,  the  dockets  of  the  state  will  say.  The  probate  of  his  will  tells 
the  date  of  his  death.  But  county  records  are  useful  to  others  besides  biogra- 
phers and  genealogists.  They  will  indicate  the  portion  of  the  county  first 
settled,  when  and  where  bridges  and  mills  were  constructed,  growth  of  litiga- 
tion and  character  of  crime,  the  truth  and  falsity  of  traditions,  and  countless 
other  facts  that  are  serviceable  to  local  historians. 

There  has  not  been  an  entire  lack  of  interest  in  the  preservation  of  county 
records,  yet  they  have  suffered  tremendously  from  fire  and  lack  of  interest. 
The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  has  collected  to  December  31, 
1924,  1,177  cases  and  volumes  of  county  records  at   Raleigh.21     One  student 


^"County  Records  as  a  Source  of  Local  History,"  p.  74. 

'"Hand  Book  of  County  Records,  N.  C.  Hist.  Com.  Publications,  Bulletin  No.  32; 
see  also  Tenth  Biennial  Report  (1922-1924)  N.  C.  Hist.  Com.,  Bulletin  No.  31,  pp.  6 
and  16. 
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of  North  Carolina  history  relates  interesting  experiences.  In  one  of  the  state's 
oldest  counties  wills  and  deeds  were  cared  for  in  fireproof  cases,  but  other 
papers  of  the  colonial  period  could  not  be  found.  Upon  inquiring  he  was  in- 
formed that  they  were  probably  in  an  old,  out-barn  nearby.  "There  are  bar- 
rels and  barrels  full  of  old  papers  out  there.22  Nobody  knows  just  what." 
How  soon  before  destruction  by  fire !  In  another  county  this  same  student 
examined  a  compilation  of  certain  colonial  data.  He  learned  that  the  originals 
were  in  the  cellar,  but  that  he  could  not  get  at  them  "as  the  cellar  was  usually 
flooded  with  water."  With  such  treatment  county  records  will  not  last  long. 
When  will  safety  vaults,  that  are  fireproof  and  waterproof,  be  provided  for 
them?     Soon  may  be  too  late. 

Printed  Records 

Local,  state  and  national  printed  records  are  fully  as  valuable  to  the  local 
historian  as  is  manuscript  material.  The  chief  printed  sources  are  the  Laws 
of  North  Carolina*,  containing  information  such  as  that  regarding  charters  of 
academies,  provisions  of  local  taxation,  foundation  of  libraries,  holding  of 
courts,  etc.  Public  Documents  of  North  Carolina,  containing  reports  of  the 
state  treasurer  and  comptroller,  messages  of  the  Governor,  railway  reports  and 
reports  on  manufactures,  fish  and  game  commissioners,  schools,  public  libraries, 
charitable  and  penal  institutions;  and  reports  of  committees — to  be  used  with 
Bowker's  check  list,  called  "State  Publications";  journals  of  the  legislature 
portraying  attitudes  of  various  sections  of  the  state  on  bills,  and  journals  of 
constitutional  conventions;  records  of  churches,  lodges,  commercial  organiza- 
tions, and  other  societies;  United  States  publications,  like  the  Census,  War 
of  Rebellion  Records,  Ku  Klux  Klan  Report,  and  others  which  give  evidence 
on  social,  economic,  political  and  military  history;  and  newspapers  which  are 
the  richest  mines  of  information.  Printed  sources  are  generally  much  more 
available  than  manuscript  materials,  but  only  too  often  we  are  inconvenienced 
by  failing  to  find  the  complete  set  of  public  documents  or  in  finding  valuable 
numbers  missing  in  newspaper  files.  They  must  be  made  easily  available  to 
students  of  research.23 

Some  Accomplishments  in  Local  Historiography 

What  is  being  done  with  the  local  history  material  which  is  accessible? 
Interest  in  local  historiography  in  this  country  is  not  a  development  of  the  past 
few  years  as  the  general  interest  in  community  by  sociologists,  literary  men, 
economists,  and  others  seems  to  be.  For  at  least  a  generation  its  importance 
has  been  urged.  In  1893,  Professor  Willis  Boughton,  of  Ohio  University, 
Athens,  stressed  the  value  of  preservation  of  local  history  and  made  it  the 
duty  of  schools  to  preserve  it.24  Now  most  large  cities  of  the  United  States, 
and  many  of  the  smaller  towns  and  cities  have  had  their  historians.     Hardly 


^Kilpatrick,  Wm.  H.,   "Preserving  Southern  History  Materials,"  p.   4. 

^See  Wm.  K.  Boyd,  "A  New  Type  of  County  History;"  Miss  Mary  Thornton,  'Recent 
Additions  to  the  North  Carolina  Collection;"  Suggestions  to  Local  Historians  in  Iowa, 
Bulletin  of  Information,  No.  4,  (June,  1905)  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa. 

24Willis   Boughton,    ''Study   of   Local    History." 
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a  New  England  town  has  failed  to  get  its  past  recorded.  Newspapers  make 
it  their  policy  to  publish  bits  of  important  local  history.  Every  state  has  sev- 
eral fair  county  histories.  Social  and  economic  surveys  have  been  made  in 
many  West  Virginia25  and  Wisconsin  26  communities  by  the  schools,  and  in 
North  Carolina  by  the  Department  of  Rural  Social-Economics27,  at  the  Uni- 
versity, using  the  county  as  the  unit.  Literary  accounts  of  cities  and  coun- 
ties have  already  been  mentioned.  But  adequate,  complete  local  histories 
are  rare. 

County  Histories  of  North  Carolina 

In  North  Carolina  since  1907  the  Historical  Commission  has  constantly  en- 
couraged the  writing  of  local  history,  and  some  work  in  this  field  has  been 
sponsored  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  The  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy,  other  patriotic  societies,  and  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
Private  researches  have  contributed,  all  to  the  result  that  no  small  amount 
of  local  history  has  been  written.  It  has  been  work  of  varied  character  and 
value.  Reverend  Jethro  Rumple's  History  of  Rowan  County  is  not  without 
its  value — yet  we  can  not  but  note  with  interest  the  following  remark  in  the 
new  preface  which  may  reflect  something  of  its  method  and  authenticity: 
"111  fares  it  with  the  State  whose  history  is  written  by  others  than  her  native 
sons" !  Judge  Frank  A.  Daniels'  History  of  Wayne  County  relates  valuable 
facts  and  choice  events,  but  in  the  main  it  is  most  valuable  as  a  handbook  for 
members  of  the  legal  profession.  Wake  County  has  a  charming  picture  of  its 
past  in  the  volume  by  Mrs.  Hope  Summerell  Chamberlain.28  The  chapter  on 
Orange  County  History29  is  good,  and  should  be  followed  by  others,  bringing 
the  story  up  to  date.  Mr.  Nash,  however,  has  been  presumptuous  when  he 
ventured  the  statement  that  Orange  County  had  nothing  to  fear  from  a  com- 
parison with  its  past !  These,  with  Alfred  Nixon's  History  of  Lincoln 
County,30  are  perhaps  characteristic  of  the  best  work  being  done  and  are 
worthwhile  contributions.  Undoubtedly  the  best  local  history  which  has  been 
written  about  a  North  Carolina  community  is  Professor  W.  K.  Boyd's  Story 
*  of  Durham,31  which  pictures  the  development  of  the  city  and  county  of  Dur- 
ham. The  book  is  at  the  same  time  a  typification  of  the  social  and  economic 
forces  which  have  arisen  in  the  South  since  the  Civil  War.  It  would  be  well 
if  every  community  might  have  its  story  told  with  such  breadth  of  vision  by 
an  historian  who  so  well  understands  the  forces  which  have  been  playing  upon 
the  development  of  this  state.  But  such  historians  are  few  and  community 
history  in  North  Carolina  is  as  yet  practically  a  virgin  field. 

Our  Plan 

If  our  reflections  are  well  founded,  if  the  condition  of  local  history  is  criti- 
cal,  we  should   find   some   means   of   arousing  the   people   and   governing   au- 


^L.  L.   Friend,   "Community  Studies  for   Rural   Schools." 

^Circular  51,   (October,  1924)   Agr.  Experiment  Station,  Univ.  of  Wisconsin. 

^Economic   and    Social    Surveys    of    Counties. 

^Published  1923  under  auspices  of  N.  C.  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of  America. 

»N.  C.  Booklet,  Vol.   10,  pp.   55-113. 

»N.  C.  Booklet,  Vol.  9,  pp.   111-178. 

^Published  1925,  by  Duke  University  Press. 
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thorities  of  communities  to  an  interest  in  their  history,  to  taking  steps  for  in- 
creasing state  interest  in  the  locality,  to  adopting  some  method  for  securing 
an  ample  preservation  of  all  local  records,  and  some  plan  for  producing  from 
these  records  a  visualization  of  the  community's  past. 

The  following  is  the  plan  we  propose  for  North  Carolina,  a  method,  which, 
effected  in  all  its  phases  and  with  machinery  working  in  all  its  branches, 
would  undoubtedly  perform  the  functions  demanded  of  a  local  history  struc- 
ture. It  is  not  a  mere  child  of  the  imagination,  but  in  each  aspect  has  in  one 
state  or  another  proven  practicable.  Its  arms  will  reach  into  every  locality. 
Provision  is  made  for  direction  by  a  central  state  authority  and  plenty  of  op- 
portunity is  given  for  the  local  community  to  exercise  a  self-expression  in  the 
production  of  its  history.  Little  new  machinery  will  have  to  be  created.  The 
plan  merely  calls  for  using  effectively  those  organizations  and  facilities  al- 
ready existing.  There  is  to  be  a  correlation  of  all  local  history  study  and  re- 
search in  the  communities  under  the  direction  of  a  local  historian,  within  the 
county  by  the  county  historian,  and  within  the  states  the  work  of  all  organi- 
zations interested  in  this  field  will  be  correlated  by  a  central  commission,  the 
forces  in  the  locality  to  be  directed  by  an  executive,  the  secretary  of  this  com- 
mission. Provision  is  made  for  collection  and  care  of  all  records  and  for 
placing  them  where  they  will  be  accessible  to  students  of  local  history.  We 
shall  consider  first  state  organizations  which  are  a  part  of  the  historiography 
structure,  with  considerable  attention  to  the  State  Historical  Commission,  and 
then  the  county,  and  finally  the  smaller  unit  of  the  system,  with  stress  upon 
the  office  of  local  historian,  for  upon  that  office  will  depend  successful  attain- 
ment in  the  field  of  local  history  writing. 

State  Organization 

State  organizations  which  will  be  called  upon  in  furthering  this  program 
are  the  State  Historical  Commission  (its  secretary  the  most  important  figure), 
the  State  Literary  and  Historical  Association,  Department  of  Education  of 
the  State,  colleges  and  universities  of  the  State  (especially  the  departments 
of  education  and  history  and  the  extension  service),  patriotic  societies  like 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  Colonial  Dames,  and  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  A  news-item  clipping  service  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Historical  Commission  is  a  unique,  but  valuable  feature 
of  the  local  history  organization. 

State  Historical  Commission 

The  State  Historical  Commission  should  be,  in  North  Carolina,  the  central 
motivating  force  and  director  of  the  whole  machinery,  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  commission  the  responsible  executive.  Already  it  is  vested  with  ample 
powers  by  Section  2,  Chapter  714,  of  Public  Laws  of  1907 — for  the  Commis- 
sion is  directed  "to  have  collected  from  the  files  of  old  newspapers,  court 
records,  church  records,  private  collections,  and  elsewhere,  historical  data 
pertaining  to  the  history  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  territory  included 
therein  from  the  earliest  times;  to  have  such  material  properly  edited,  pub- 
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lished  by  the  State  Printer  and  distributed  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mission; to  care  for  the  proper  marking  and  preservation  of  battlefields, 
houses,  and  other  places  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  state;  to  diffuse 
knowledge  in.  reference  to  the  history  and  resources  of  North  Carolina;  to 
encourage  the  study  of  North  Carolina  History  in  the  schools  of  the  state, 
and  to  stimulate  and  encourage  historical  investigation  and  research  among 
the  people  of  the  state."32  This  includes  nearly  everything  needed  for  the 
preserving  of  local  history. 

Other  State  Organizations 

The  State  Historical  Commission  will  advise  with  and  correlate  the  local 
history  activities  of  all  those  organizations  and  institutions  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  local  history.  With  the  Department  of  Education  it  will  ar- 
range for  the  inclusion  of  local  history  courses  in  the  public  school  curricu- 
lum, and  with  the  departments  of  history  and  education  of  universities  and 
colleges  in  the  state  it  will  arrange  courses  describing  methodology  in  com- 
munity history  research  and  writing.  From  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  universities  and  colleges,  lists  of  teachers  prepared  to  teach 
local  history  courses  in  the  public  schools  and  persons  eligible  for  positions 
as  local  historians  will  be  obtained  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Historical  Commis- 
sion. The  Secretary  may  recommend,  and  the  Board  of  Commissioners  in  the 
several  counties  appoint,  the  county  historian.  The  town  or  city  boards  or 
councils  may  appoint  their  local  historian.  The  Secretary  of  the  Commission 
may  appoint  a  supervisor  of  public  records  to  examine  all  public  records  and 
other  papers  in  the  political  subdivisions  of  the  state.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Commission  will  direct  the  work  of  the  news  clipping  bureau.  The  State 
Historical  Commission  will  be  the  state  agent  for,  and  its  Secretary  the  man- 
ager of,  all  local  historiographic  work. 

The  State  Literary  and  Historical  Society 

The  State  Literary  and  Historical  Society  will  advise  with  the  Historical 
Commission,  keeping  its  work  correlated  with  all  other  such  work  in  the 
state,  and  perhaps  supervising  research  in  special  phases  of  the  social  and 
economic  history  of  the  localities.  Through  their  publications,  they  may 
publish  articles  on  methodology  in  local  history,  or  monographs,  or  in  va- 
rious ways  seek  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  subject.  This  organization 
might  possibly  direct  the  work  of  the  patriotic  societies,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  and  others, 
in  preserving  historic  material.  These  societies  have  done  a  great  work  in 
collecting  source  materials,  publishing  historical  productions,  marking  his- 
toric sites,  and  in  preserving  flags,  pictures,  and  other  relics.  By  being  re- 
lated to  the  other  state  agencies  they  may  avoid  duplication,  and  they  can  cer- 
tainly contribute  much  to  the  cause  of  local  history  work. 

The  Extension  Service  of  Colleges  and  Universities  may  be  found  val- 
uable in  arousing  local  interest  in  community  history.     Lectures  with  stereop- 
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ticon  slides  on  local  history  might  be  offered,  program  suggestions  to  local 
clubs  and  societies  made,  or  clubs  and  classes  for  the  study  of  local  history 
organized  under  its  auspices.  As  an  example  of  such  work  refer  to  the 
"Extension  Monitor,"  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  for  September,  1919. 

Clipping  Service  Bureau 

The  Clipping  Service  Bureau  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Historical  Commission.  It  may  be  created  under  the  Commission's  duty 
to  have  collected  from  newspaper  files  material  on  the  history  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Important  newspapers  of  the  state  and  nation  shall  be  gathered  there 
and  all  articles  or  advertisements  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  various 
local  divisions  of  the  state  will  be  clipped,  labelled,  and  filed  away  in  fire- 
proof cabinets  according  to  towns,  cities  and  counties.  Not  only  news  items 
and  editorials,  but  advertisements  will  be  kept  and  through  them  we  shall 
have  mirrors  in  which  may  be  seen  the  daily  life  of  the  people — its  prosperity 
or  its  poverty,  its  efforts  to  better  itself,  its  social,  economic,  and  industrial 
conditions,  its  enterprises,  its  ambitions,  and  its  points  of  view  concerning 
what  is  taking  place  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Advertisements  fifty  years 
from  now  will  be  of  more  interest  in  picturing  the  social  and  economic  life  and 
its  transformations  than  editorials  and  news  items — that  is,  advertisements 
catering  to  the  necessities  and  vanities  of  life,  to  amusements,  and  the  like. 
Perhaps  the  clippings  might  be  sent  back  to  the  communities  about  which  they 
tell,  if  there  are  adequate  provisions  for  preservation — but  there  is  advantage 
in  having  them  at  some  central  place  in  that  students  of  state  and  national 
history  may  carry  on  their  research  at  a  central  location  with  them  close  at 
hand.  This  device  would  work  equally  as  well  in  portraying  sectional  his- 
tory. Mr.  Branson's  department  at  the  University  finds  it  excellent  for  por- 
traying present  social  development.  It  ought  to  prove  practicable  and  in- 
valuable as  a  means  of  preserving  local  history  materials.  We  must  preserve 
the  present  while  we  may.     Soon  it  will  have  joined  the  fleeting  past. 

County  Machinery 

The  county  will  have  a  place  of  importance  in  the  framework  of  our  plan. 
As  supervisor  there  will  be  a  County  Historian  chosen  by  the  board  of  com- 
missioners from  eligibles  listed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Historical  Commis- 
sion. His  duties  shall  be  to  see  that  all  county  records  not  in  current  use 
are  preserved  either  at  the  county  seat  or  with  the  State  Historical  Commis- 
sion, that  such  records  as  are  of  sufficient  value  are  properly  edited  and  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners;  it  may  be  in  co- 
operation with  the  county  historical  society.  He  will  correlate  into  a  story 
of  the  county  all  local  histories,  and  factors  that  are  by  nature  a  part  of 
county,  and  not  community,  history.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  be  respon- 
sible for  writing  all  the  history,  but  he  may  act  as  editor.  Some  persons  who 
can  not  write  county  history  might  be  able  to  treat  its  religious,  social,  educa- 
tional, political  or  economic  phases.  With  a  proper  editing  the  work  within 
the  county  may  be  brought  to  successful  accomplishment.     It  shall  be  a  duty 
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of  the  county  historians  to  advise  with  county  historical  societies  and  other 
societies  interested  in  local  history.  In  some  cases  the  county  historian  might 
be  president  of  the  historical  society. 

The  county  historical  society  may  study  phases  of  county  history,  following 
programs  arranged  by  the  historian.  They  may  devote  energy  to  arousing  in- 
terest in  the  study  of  county  history  and  may  cooperate  with  community  his- 
torical societies  in  their  work  of  conducting  surveys,  working  up  local  histo- 
ries, and  in  publishing  materials,  articles  and  other  productions  of  local  in- 
terest. The  county  historians  should  see  that  each  society,  historical  or  pa- 
triotic, pursue  a  special  line  of  work,  for  duplications  must  be  avoided.  For 
many  years  the  county  has  been  the  unit  in  which  local  history  has  been  pre- 
served. It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  society  to  make  its  contribution  and  for 
the  State  Commission  to  secure  adequate  histories  of  every  county. 

The  Smaller  Community 

The  local  unit  is  the  most  vital  part  of  the  whole  structure,  for  community 
history  is  what  we  want  written,  and  community  history  is  the  sub-structure 
for  county  and  state  histories.  Greater  interest  in  local  history  will  be  re- 
flected into  a  more  marked  interest  in  more  general  histories.  Each  locality  is 
a  part  of  the  state  machinery  and,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Historical  Com- 
mission, will  receive  bulletins  of  information  as  to  methods  and  lines  of  pro- 
cedure. The  Iowa  State  Historical  Society  has  issued  such  bulletins  of  infor- 
mation with  good  results.  The  agent  of  the  Commission  in  the  town  is  the 
local  historian.  Public  libraries  shall  act  as  custodians  and  provide  rooms  or 
fireproof  stacks  for  the  storing  of  local  history  materials.  Quarters  should  be 
available  for  research  students  there.  Local  history  societies  and  public 
schools  will  be  the  media  through  which  interest  will  be  cultivated.  Local 
and  patriotic  societies  in  cooperation  with  the  civic  authorities  will  publish 
records  when  advisable,  erect  monuments  on  historic  sites,  preserve  flags,  old 
books,  and  other  relics.  Under  these  auspices  pamphlets,  newspapers,  and 
books  may  be  published,  smaller  papers  in  the  local  newspapers.  Courses 
in  the  public  schools  will  bring  to  the  children  of  the  community  a  vision  of  its 
past.  More  specifically  work  of  the  high  schools,  local  history  clubs,  and  the 
local  historian,  is  described  below. 

High  schools  will  aid  in  the  collection  of  materials.  Social,  economic,  and 
historical  surveys  may  be  made  by  the  students  under  direction  of  a  teacher 
properly  trained  in  methods  of  local  historical  research.  A  local  historian  will 
supervise  all  work  in  research  and  study  in  local  history  within  his  community. 

Local  History  Clubs 

Local  history  clubs  should  be  organized  everywhere.  Such  a  club  is  the 
Umpqua  Local  History  Club  in  the  Rosebury  (Oregon)  High  School.  This 
club  followed  a  program  outlined  by  Professor  Schafer  of  the  University  of 
Oregon,  studying  Rosebury's  prominent  men,  the  history  of  its  schools, 
churches  and  religious  movements,  the  press,  business  houses,  and  fraternal 
organizations,  roads  and   railways,  in  their  relation  to  the  community.    Such 
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topics  may  be  studied  by  any  local  history  club,  which  may  render  further 
aid  in  collecting  historical  clippings,  old  pictures,  curios,  copies  of  family  his- 
tories, folk-lore,  arranging  programs  with  the  schools,  and  in  other  ways  deal 
with  living  history,  gathering  it  while  they  may.  The  local  history  club  may 
be  directed  by  the  historian  of  the  community. 

Local  Historian 

The  local  historian  is  the  agent  upon  whom  a  successful  working  of  our 
plan  will  depend.  New  York  has  1,000  such  agents  out  of  a  possible  1,500  sub- 
divisions, some  paid  a  considerable  salary,  some  a  nominal  salary,  others  no 
salary.33  The  local  historian  will  be  appointed  by  the  town  or  city  authorities 
trom  a  list  provided  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission.  The  Secretary  will 
advise  with  the  State  Department  of  Education,  history  and  education  depart- 
ments of  universities  and  colleges,  and  the  county  historians,  in  getting  the  lists. 
Colleges  and  universities  will  give  courses  in  preparation  for  positions  as  local 
historians.  Courses  should  be  offered  in  which  various  types  are  studied,  and 
economic,  social  and  political  aspects  of  local  history  treated;  training  should 
be  given  in  evaluating  evidence  found  in  public  records,  newspapers,  letters, 
diaries,  etc.,  and  in  means  of  preservation,  and  methodology  in  research  and 
historiography.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  local  historians  in  collaboration 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Historical  Commission  and  county  historian  to  col- 
lect and  preserve  materials  relating  to  the  history  of  the  subdivision  to  which 
he  is  appointed  and  to  file  such  material  in  local  offices  or  preferably  to  deposit 
with  the  State  Commission.  He  shall  call  the  attention  of  local  authorities 
and  the  State  Secretary  to  any  material  of  local  historic  value  which  should  be 
acquired.  He  shall  encourage  the  local  authorities  to  publish  valuable  records. 
He  shall  be  competent  to  write  the  history  of  the  community  or  to  edit  such  a 
work,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  correlate  the  work  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  local  history  machinery,  chiefly  so  that  duplication  of  effort  may  be 
avoided.  If  this  office  of  the  state  structure  be  made  to  function  properly 
some  definite  and  specific  work  will  be  done  and  the  entire  work  of  securing 
a  history  of  every  community  may  be  brought  to  a  successful  completion. 

What  We  May  Do  to  Aid 

In  conclusion,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  we  as  North  Carolinians 
may  do  to  aid  the  cause  of  local  history.  The  urgency  is  apparent,  and  this 
method  of  bettering  the  community  is  well  within  the  purpose  of  this  club  to 
support.  The  ways  we  can  help  are  many.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  use 
every  opportunity  to  stress  its  importance  and  to  arouse  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  the  history  of  the  community.  We  may  begin  at  home  by 
preparing  family  genealogies  and  histories,  and  we  may  encourage  others  to 
do  the  same.  Through  this  bit  of  research  interest  in  a  wider  field  will  be 
developed.  We  may  organize  local  history  clubs  in  our  communities.  Every 
town   and   city   should  have   its   public   library.     We   should   give   our   whole- 


83  Chapter  181,  New  York  Laws  of  1919,  and  Chapters  881  and  634,  New  York  Laws 
Of  1921.  A  letter  from  Peter  Nelson,  Executive  Secretary  of  New  York  State  Histori- 
cal Association,  gives  the  figures  noted  here,  Nov.  18,  1924. 
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hearted  support.  We  may  encourage  and  aid  the  local  historian  in  every  way 
possible.  We  can  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  local  councils  and  county 
boards  of  commissioners.  We  may  urge  our  state  legislators  to  support  the 
legislation  necessary  to  construct  the  machinery  for  local  history  collection 
and  preservation.  We  may  insist  upon  courses  in  local  history  in  the  public 
schools.  As  high  school  teachers  of  history  and  civics  and  literature  we  may 
make  community  surveys,  placing  the  data  collected  in  a  safe  and  accessible 
repository.  Colleges  and  universities  will  in  time  have  courses  in  local  his- 
tory and  methodology.  As  teachers  of  history  and  literature,  we  should  en- 
deavor to  take  these  courses.  Those  of  us  who  feel  capable  might  prepare 
ourselves  for  the  position  of  local  historian  in  the  communities  in  which  we 
live,  and  then  we  shall  direct  the  forces  which  are  to  approach  in  time  suc- 
cess of  the  following  ideal  for  local  historiography:  correlation  of  all  work 
in  local  history;  adequate  facilities  for  preservation  of  materials  for  local  his- 
tory writing;  such  an  exploitation  of  sources  so  collected  that  we  may  have  a 
complete  and  authentic  history  for  each  town  and  city  and  one  more  com- 
prehensive and  inclusive,  picturing  the  life  of  that  larger  unit,  the  county — 
a  history  for  every  community.  The  result  will  be  a  better  understanding  of 
community  life  and  problems  and  a  community  consciousness  that  will  strive 
towards  great  efficiency  and  happiness  for  all  its  members. 
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INTERCOMMUNITY  RELATIONSHIPS 

G.  H.  Lawrence,  Orange  County 

Introduction  and  Definitions 

The  study  of  community  organization  is  relatively  new,  but  its  importance 
has  received  great  emphasis  and  impetus  within  the  past  decade.  Out  of 
a  maze  of  conjecture  and  assumption,  there  have  already  been  brought  to 
light  many  interesting  facts  and  well-founded  theories.  However,  there  re- 
mains much  to  be  accomplished,  both  as  regards  the  ascertaining  of  further 
facts  and  establishment  of  principles  of  value.  Community  organization 
has  been,  and  I  believe  still  is,  primarily  concerned  with  two  things:  the  dis- 
covery of  the  make-up  of  a  community  from  qualitative  standpoints,  and  the 
devising  of  means  of  control  whereby  the  existing  forces  of  a  community  can 
be  harnessed  and  utilized  to  the  best  advantage. 

Some  years  hence,  the  present  stage  in  the  development  of  community  or- 
ganization very  probably  will  be  viewed  as  a  mere  beginning;  already,  the 
progress  made  gives  indication  of  vast  fields  which  lie  ahead.  But  as  yet, 
we  really  know  only  a  small  fraction  of  all  there  is  to  be  known  of  even  one 
community.  It  is  accordingly  only  natural  that  not  a  great  deal  has  been 
accomplished  so  far  in  ascertaining  what  are  the  relationships  between  com- 
munities, why  these  relationships  should  exist,  and  how  they  may  be  bettered 
and  controlled;  but,  certainly,  one  of  the  outgrowths  of  community  organi- 
zation will  be  a  closer  study  of  inter-community  relationships. 

This  paper,  therefore,  deals  with  an  almost  untouched  subject.  There  is 
little  information  available. 

Before  we  can,  with  any  degree  of  intelligence,  approach  the  subject  of 
inter-community  relationships,  we  must  have  a  fair  idea  of  what  a  com- 
munity really  is,  and  here  we  strike  a  stumbling  block  in  the  matter  of  defi- 
nition. Many  of  you,  doubtless,  become  definition-weary  when  it  comes  to  ex- 
plaining just  what  constitutes  a  community.  Authorities  differ  considerably  in 
their  explanations  and  classifications.  I  have  recently  seen  a  collection  of  some 
twenty  different  definitions,  and  although  some  of  them  are  quite  similar, 
their  extremes  represent  a  very  wide  divergence.  It  is  necessary,  though,  to 
burden  you  with  a  few  selected  definitions  so  that  we  may  proceed  on  an 
understandable  basis. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Steiner,  in  his  book  on  Community  Organization,  says:  "As  it  is 
popularly  and  loosely  used,  community  refers  to  a  group  of  people  gathered 
together  in  any  geographical  area,  whether  large  or  small,  and  bound  to- 
gether by  common  interests.  Denned  in  this  way,  community  may  with  equal 
propriety  be  applied  to  a  rural  locality,  a  town,  a  city,  county,  state  or 
nation." 

Other  definitions  are  listed  by  Dr.  Steiner,  some  of  which  follow:  Pro- 
fessor Dwight  Sanderson  says,  "A  community  is  the  smallest  geographical 
unit  of  organized  association  of  the  chief  human  activities."     Professor  David 
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Snedden  classifies  communities  into  two  types:  The  associate,  which  is  ex- 
emplified by  the  small  community  where  the  relationships  are  face  to  face, 
and  the  federate,  which  consists  of  the  large  cities  where  most  of  the  social 
contacts  are  of  an  impersonal  nature.  Professor  Stuart  A.  Queen  defines  a 
community  as  "a  local  grouping  of  people  who  have  a  number  of  important 
interests  and  activities,  and  who  are  more  concerned  about  those  things 
which  they  have  in  common  than  about  those  wherein  they  differ."  On  ac- 
count of  the  variance  of  definitions,  Dr.  Steiner  suggests:  "Perhaps  at  the 
present  time  the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  recognize  the  prevailing  uses  of 
the  term  community,  and  to  endeavor  to  avoid  ambiguity  by  the  use  of 
descriptive  words,  as  for  example,  rural  community,  urban  community,  immi- 
grant community,  or  industrial  community." 

Definitions  as  Applied  to  North  Carolina 

Following  this  suggestion  of  Dr.  Steiner's,  I  shall  qualify  the  term 
"community",  as  it  seems  applicable  to  the  situation  in  North  Carolina,  so 
that  the  subject  matter  with  which  I  am  trying  to  deal  will  be  clearly  under- 
stood. In  a  general  way,  it  seems  safe  to  classify  communities  in  our  state 
as  follows:  rural  communities,  small  town  communities,  industrial  communities, 
and  urban  communities. 

I  mean  by  rural  communities  those  places  familiar  to  most  of  us,  where 
the  population  may  be  anything  from  fifty  to  about  four  hundred,  although 
there  are  usually  no  well  defined  boundaries  as  to  just  where  the  community 
ends,  and  hence  the  exact  number  of  inhabitants  cannot  be  easily  counted. 
Such  places  are  characterized  by  a  few  stores,  one  or  two  churches,  usually 
a  post-office,  rarely  a  bank,  often  a  consolidated  school,  and  sometimes  a 
railroad  siding.  In  the  main,  the  people  are  farmers,  although  some  may 
be  engaged  in  lumbering  or  other  occupations  of  a  purely  rural  nature. 

The  small  town  community  is  the  next  larger  logical  unit.  It  is  usually 
the  outgrowth  of  a  rural  community.  Some  of  the  prevailing  characteristics 
of  this  type  are  definite  town  limits,  at  least  one  bank,  often  some  paved 
streets,  usually  manufacturing  on  a  small  scale,  several  churches,  some  form 
of  town  government,  one  or  more  each  of  hotels,  drug  stores,  barber  shops, 
and  moving-picture  houses,  the  presence  of  lawyers,  and  the  existence  among 
the  inhabitants  of  a  definite  feeling  of  town  consciousness.  The  population 
may  run  up  to  twenty  thousand  or  so,  but  when  it  becomes  this  large,  one  or 
more  industrial  communities  are  usually  included. 

The  industrial  community  needs  little  explanation  for  the  purpose  of 
distinguishing  it  from  other  types.  It  can  consist  of  a  place  widely  varying 
in  number  of  inhabitants,  but  where  all  interests  center  around  a  certain 
kind  of  manufacturing  (either  around  cotton  mills,  furniture  factories,  to- 
bacco factories,  or  other  industrial  enterprises),  which  necessitates  the  em- 
ployment of  a  considerable  number  of  people.  Industrial  communities  may 
be  entirely  separate  geographical  units,  but  they  are  often  sections  nominally 
of  small  towns  or  cities. 
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I  shall  dispose  briefly  of  the  urban  community  by  classifying  it,  in  general, 
as  a  place  of  twenty  thousand  or  more  population. 

The  first  three  types  include  by  far  the  majority  of  communities  in 
North  Carolina,  since  we  have  only  eight  or  ten  cities  of  sufficient  size  to,  in 
any  way,  qualify  as  urban  communities. 

Some  Available  Theory 

Let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  information  already  available  on  this  sub- 
ject. Mr.  R.  C.  Edlund,  of  the  Hampden  County  Improvement  League  of 
Massachusetts,  in  a  paper  entitled  "Community  Solidarity:  The  Small  Town", 
published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  for 
1922,  states: 

"How  can  the  many  types  of  agencies  and  the  various  specialized  services 
that  are  available  in  large  communities  be  made  available  in  small  com- 
munities?      In  a  large  city  the  services  of  a  trained  specialist  in 

any  line  can  be  fully  utilized,  for  when  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  are 
gathered  together,  the  number  of  persons  requiring  even  some  unusual  type 
of  service  is  sure  to  be  considerable.  In  a  small  town,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  obviously  impossible  to  support,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  a  specialist  on 
mental  hygiene,  another  on  recreation,  another  on  child  caring,  another  on 
delinquency,  another  on  public  health, another  on  home  eco- 
nomics,      another    on    industrial    relationships,    another    on    town 

planning,   and   still   others   along   the   various   lines   that  the   complexity   and 

quantity   of   demands   in   larger   communities   call   for Many   a 

small  town  which  needs  all  these  things,  or  which,  within  its  population,  has 
some  need  for  the  type  of  service  that  each  of  these  agencies  renders,  has 
not  a  one  of  them,  nor  indeed  any  single  thing  whatsoever  to  take  their  place. 

"This  is  the  riddle  of  small  town  progress:  more  types  of  need  than  the 
small  town  can  care  for  by  itself.  Surely,  in  a  town  of  two  thousand  popu- 
lation, there  are  practically  as  many  needs  as  in  a  city  of  a  million  inhabi- 
tants  One  answer  to  the  riddle  is  this:  the  combination  of  re- 
sources over  geographical  areas  wide  enough  to  meet  and  care  adequately 
for  the  different  types  of  need  that  arise.  Small  towns  can  combine  with 
each  other,  and  with  larger  cities  when  these  are  near  by,  and  together  they 
plan  their  work,  and  work  their  plan.  The  strength  and  resources  of  larger 
communities  should  be  available  to  supplement  the  resources  of  smaller 
communities,  never  undermining  local  responsibility  and  initiative,  but  sup- 
plementing them   at   such   points   as   may   be   necessary." 

In  this  interesting  article,  Mr.  Edlund  cites  three  examples  where  this  idea 
of  ccmmunity  cooperation  has  been  successfully  carried  out.  He  states 
briefly  how  the  city  of  St.  Louis  has  found  the  value  of  assisting  other  sur- 
rounding communities,  and  how  these  smaller  communities  benefit  thereby. 
Another  instance  mentioned  is  Prince  George's  County,  Maryland.  However, 
in  Hampden  County,  Massachusetts,  the  idea  has  probably  been  carried  further 
than  elsewhere,  through  the  activities  of  the  Hampden  County  Improvement 
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League,  which  was  formed  for  this  purpose.  Here,  mutual  helpfulness  among 
the  many  communities  has  been  successfully  encouraged,  and  there  has  been 
a  resultant  welding  of  divergent  community  interests  into  a  unified  plan 
which  stresses  cooperation  as  its  dominant  note. 

An  excellent  discussion  of  the  modern  trend  towards  inter-community  is 
found  in  the  chapter  on  "Community  Solidarity"  in  Dr.  Steiner's  new  book. 
I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  somewhat  extensively  from  this  chapter. 

"As  has  already  been  suggested,  the  modern  community  should  not  be 
regarded  as  an  independent  social  unit  in  sharp  competition  with  those  ad- 
jacent to  it.  Such  an  attitude  was  inevitable  during  an  era  of  isolation 
when  inadequate  means  of  communication  and  transportation  fostered  a 
provincial  outlook  on  life.  The  present  situation,  however,  demands  a  change 
of  emphasis.  Interdependence  has  become  a  characteristic  of  modern  group 
relationships.  A  network  of  common  interests  binds  localities  together.  The 
element  of  competition  still  remains,  but  it  is  no  longer  the  predominant 
factor.  Small  towns  that  desire  to  keep  pace  with  modern  progress  are 
finding  it  to  their  advantage  to  join  forces  with  neighboring  towns,  instead 
of  perpetuating  their  old  attitudes  of  hostility. 

"Unfortunately,  community  loyalties  have  usually  been  built  more  upon 
conflict  than  upon  cooperation.  Suggestions  looking  towards  a  franker  recog- 
nition of  common  interests  frequently  awaken  but  little  response,  since  they 
run  counter  to  provincial  attitudes  of  loyalty  that  are  strongly  entrenched. 
Nevertheless,  the  rapid  breaking  down  of  the  old  barriers  of  isolation  is 
proving  destructive  to  provincialism.  Already,  evidences  are  appearing  that 
point  to  a  more  cooperative  relationship  between  adjacent  communities.  The 
county  plan  of  organization  is  a  step  in  this  direction,  for  it  contemplates  the 
sharing  of  services  and  responsibilities  by  all  the  communities  within  a  county. 
In  theory,  such  a  plan  is  sound,  but  where  its  administration  has  given  undue 
domination  to  the  county  seat,  it  has  too  often  resulted  in  accenting  the 
feeling  of  rivalry  and  bitterness  on  the  part  of  the  other  places  in  the 
county.  But  this  partial  failure  of  the  county  plan  should  not  cause  us  to 
lose  sight  of  the  validity  of  its  essential  principle.  Communities  too  small 
in  size  to  provide  specialized  services  adequate  for  their  needs  can,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  remove  this  difficulty  by  the  employment  of  specialists  on 
a  cooperative  basis. 

"The  small  town  and  the  large  city  could  mutually  profit  by  closer  rela- 
tions, but  the  latter  is  inclined  to  assume  a  paternalistic,  dictatorial  attitude, 
while  the  former  tries  to  compensate  for  its  feelings  of  inferiority  by  unduly 
magnifying  its  own  advantages,  or  by  berating  the  city  for  its  wickedness 
and  other  shortcomings.  A  significant  step  towards  overcoming  this  prejudice 
has  come  about  through  the  recognition,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  larger 
cities,  of  their  economic  dependence  on  the  goodwill  and  prosperity  of  their 
adjacent  territory.  Since  their  business  interests  are  at  stake,  cities  through 
their  chambers  of  commerce  are  beginning  to  make  more  intelligent  efforts 
to  render  needed  services  to  localities  to  which  they  must  look  for  a  large 
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portion  of  their  trade.  While  these  services  are  usually  of  an  economic  nature, 
it  is  becoming  more  apparent  that  attention  must  be  paid  also  to  problems  of 
education,  public  health,  and  social  welfare." 

Mr.  J.  B.  Gwin,  in  an  article  entitled  "Community  Relationships,"  which 
appears  in  the  September,  1925,  issue  of  Social  Forces,  although  he  dwells 
only  briefly  on  inter-community  affairs,  states  conditions  as  follows:  "There 
are  communities  in  which  the  people  relate  themselves  cooperatively  both  in 
internal  affairs  and  with  their  neighboring  towns  and  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory. In  many  places,  though,  political  fights  over  county  seats  and  com- 
mercial rivalry  have  made  this  cooperative  effort  between  rural  towns  an 
impossibility.  If  one  town  in  a  county  dominates  the  situation,  there  is  apt  to 
be  indifference  to  the  circumstances  and  the  needs  of  the  smaller  places  in 
the  county.  If  the  towns  are  of  similar  importance  there  is  generally  in- 
tense rivalry." 

An  Example  of  Inter-Community  Relationships  in  North  Carolina 

But  what  of  inter-community  relationships  in  North  Carolina?  So  far 
as  I  am  able  to  find  out  the  subject  has  hardly  even  been  approached.  We 
know  of  course  that  there  are  relationships,  but  when  it  comes  to  an  analysis 
of  what  they  are,  why  they  exist,  what  is  their  extent,  how  they  may  be 
bettered,  and  what  should  be  a  reasonable  goal  of  attainment, — we  are  very 
much  in  the  dark. 

The  geographical  proximity  of  communities,  whether  they  be  rural,  small 
town,  industrial,  or  urban,  is  naturally  an  important  determinant  in  the  number 
and  character  of  community  inter-relationships.  These  relationships  are 
most  extensive  in  adjoining  communities,  or  at  least  they  probably  should 
be.  Obviously,  small  rural  communities  have  practically  nothing  in  the  way 
of  relationships  with  each  other,  if  the  distance  separating  them  is  more  than 
a  few  miles.  But  the  larger  and  more  important  a  community  is,  the  greater 
will  be  its  radius  of  influence  and  the  wider  will  be  its  sphere  of  relation- 
ships with  other  communities.  The  subject  is  of  increasing  complexity,  in 
proportion  to  the  size  and  importance  of  the  communities  involved. 

Since  the  day  has  passed,  at  least  in  this  country,  when  any  one  com- 
munity can  satisfy  all  its  needs,  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  try  to  explain 
every  relationship  between  any  one  community  and  other  communities.  Even 
the  ultra-conservative  and  self-complacent  communities  cannot  exist  without 
depending  on  other  places  for  many  of  the  necessities  of  life.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  consider  inter-community  relationships  in  terms  of  a  group  of 
communities;  the  most  logical  grouping  for  North  Carolina,  then,  would  be 
by  counties.  However,  in  some  sections  of  the  United  States  the  unit  might 
better  be  the  township  or  even  the  state.  While,  in  many  instances,  com- 
munities of  one  county  form  close  relationship  with  those  of  an  adjoining 
county,  we  must  draw  the  line  somewhere,  or  else  we  would  be  involved  in  the 
larger  sphere  of  inter-county  relationships  or  even  of  inter-state  affairs. 

Let  me  attempt  a  sketchy  analysis  of  a  county  in  this  state  which  I  shall 
dub  by  the  mythical  term  "an  average   North  Carolina  county".     To  corre- 
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spond  somewhat  to  its  shape  on  the  map,  I  will  call  it  Square  County.  Old- 
town,  the  county  seat,  is  a  small  town  community  of  something  less 
than  one  thousand  population.  It  is  centrally  located  and  forms  a  logical 
geographical  hub  for  the  activities  of  the  county.  Two  state  highways  inter- 
sect at  Oldtown,  and  fairly  good  county  roads  radiate  in  many  directions. 
This  community  is  an  old  one,  dating  back  almost  to  the  Revolutionary  times. 
Its  inhabitants  dwell  considerably  upon  its  importance  in  the  past,  and, 
although  the  town  has  made  some  growth  recently,  it  has  by  no  means  estab- 
lished a  name  for  itself  as  being  progressive. 

Some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  away,  near  one  edge  of  the  county  is  New- 
ville,  another  small  town,  whose  population  is  now  more  than  double  that 
of  Oldtown,  although  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  it  was  little  more  than  a 
rural  community.  Newville  also  is  situated  at  the  intersection  of  two  state 
highways,  but,  in  addition,  has  superior  railroad  facilities.  Industries  flourish 
here  unlike  at  Oldtown;  in  fact,  this  town  has  developed  a  mill  section 
which  can  now  be  termed  a  separate  industrial  community. 

When  we  come  to  consider  how  these  towns  get  along  together,  we  find 
that  there  is  not  an  abundance  of  good  feeling  between  them.  They  are  un- 
questionably jealous  of  each  other,  and  the  people  of  each  think  that  the 
residents  of  the  other  town  are  somewhat  beneath  them.  Oldtown  prides 
itself  on  being  the  county  seat,  and  that  its  inhabitants,  by  their  contacts 
and  connections  with  the  aristocracy  of  a  generation  or  two  ago,  are  innately 
superior  to  the  worldly  inhabitants  of  Newville.  The  people  of  Newville, 
however,  fret  over  the  fact  that,  although  their  community  is  larger  and,  in 
a  general  way,  far  more  important,  they  still  have  to  look  to  Oldtown  for 
direction  in  county  affairs.  They  feel  that  Oldtown  is  a  dead  place,  hide- 
bound in  the  past,  and  in  no  way  keeping  up  to  its  former  reputation  as  the 
leading  community  of  the  county.  Newville  would  like  very  much  to  be- 
come a  county  seat;  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  they  can  cut  off  a  piece  of  Square  County,  and  also  a  slice  of  Long 
County,  whose  present  boundary  is  only  some  four  or  five  miles  away,  and 
form  another  county,  the  geographical  limits  of  which  would  place  Newville 
in  the  center.  Politically,  Oldtown  and  Newville  are  at  odds  with  each  other 
most  of  the  time. 

Although,  in  speaking  of  their  assets,  the  Newville  folks  lay  emphasis  on 
the  industries,  in  their  every-day  existence  the  town  people  have  very  little  to 
do  with  the  mill  community  which  adjoins.  The  mill  people  have  their  own 
stores  and  churches,  and  rarely  mix  with  the  people  of  the  town  proper. 

There  are  around  twenty  well-defined  rural  communities  scattered  all 
over  Square  County.  Four  of  these  communities  are  of  sufficient  importance 
to  have  banks  of  their  own,  and,  from  that  standpoint  at  least,  are  ap- 
proaching the  small  town  classification.  The  inhabitants  of  these  twenty  rural 
communities  look  to  either  Oldtown  or  Newville  as  a  center,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  four  who  are  boosting  themselves  in  the  hope  that  some  day 
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they  will  be  able  to  rival  Newville.  A  few  of  these  rural  communities,  located 
near  the  county  line,  seek  towns  of  other  counties  for  the  satisfaction  of 
their  needs. 

There  is  also  in  Square  County,  besides  the  mill  section  of  Newville,  one 
other  industrial  community.  It  is  a  small  one,  though;  its  population  of 
only  three  or  four  hundred  is  grouped  around  a  cotton  mill  which  has  sprung 
up  alongside  a  river  five  miles  from  Oldtown.  But  this  industrial  community 
and  Oldtown  seem  not  to  have  a  thing  in  common, — the  people  simply  don't 
mix. 

Oldtown  and  Newville  care  very  little  about  their  surrounding  territory, 
and  have  done  nothing  worth  mentioning  towards  the  strengthening  of  rela- 
tionships between  themselves  and  other  places. 

Although,  in  this  county,  there  is  no  outstanding  instance  of  bitter  antag- 
onism between  communities,  such  as  we  hear  about  occasionally  when  two 
places  fight  each  other  to  the  death,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  surplus  of  com- 
munity selfishness  and  stubbornness  which  hinders  cooperation.  A  character- 
istic even  worse  is  the  ignorance  of  the  possibilities  and  values  of  inter-com- 
munity relationships. 

Square  County  could  unquestionably  benefit  by  the  formation,  through 
some  of  its  leading  citizens,  of  a  county  improvement  society,  whose  business 
it  would  be  to  foster  cooperation  among  all  the  communities  in  the  county. 
Recently  the  county  has  employed  a  farm  demonstration  agent,  but  other 
professional  persons  and  public  departments  should  also  be  available  for 
all  the  sections  of  the  county,  notably  a  home  demonstration  agent,  a  public 
health  department,  and  a  department  of  public  welfare.  Other  specialists 
could  also  be  profitably  employed  to  render  service  on  a  county-wide  basis. 

Conclusions 

That  competition  should  exist  between  communities  of  a  similar  size  and 
character,  seems  to  be  inevitable.  It  is  probably  advisable.  But  there  must 
be  a  point  somewhere  where  competition  bows  to  cooperation.  To  what  extent 
is  inter-community  rivalry  a  thing  to  be  desired,  and  how  far  can  it  be  carried 
before  it  becomes  a  hindrance,  rather  than  an  incentive,  to  progress?  Perhaps, 
if  communities  would  think  and  act  more  in  terms  of  being  cogs  in  the  wheel 
of  the  county  as  a  whole,  much  of  the  cut-throat  tactics  of  communities  with 
each  other  could  be  eliminated. 

We  emphasize  the  nation,  and  are  so  proud  of  our  glorious  country  we  can 
almost  forget  about  state  allegiance  and  take  keen  interest  and  activity 
in  something  of  national  importance.  Likewise,  we  can  largely  eliminate 
purely  local  considerations,  and  in  our  enthusiasm  get  together  Avith  fellow 
"Tar  Heels"  to  boost  our  state  and  participate  in  various  plans  affecting 
the  country  from  Manteo  to  Murphy.  But  what  of  our  consideration  for 
the  county  as   a   unit?      Upon   reflection,  we  know   we   constitute   a  part   of 
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the  county,  and  occasionally  we  take  some  small  amount  of  pride  in  being 
included.  But  the  allegiance  of  communities  to  counties,  unlike  the  allegiance 
to  state  and  nation,  seems  to  be  subservient  to  the  immediate  local  interest. 

The  county  is  the  weak  member  of  our  governmental  family,  and  it  is 
just  as  weak  in  the  order  of  social  organizations  units,  but  perhaps  the  time 
is  coming  when  there  will  be  a  decided  strengthening  of  county  allegiance. 
Communities  must,  sooner  or  later,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  welfare 
is  not  entirely  in  the  hands  of  each  one  separately,  and  that,  by  cooperation 
with  other  communities  forming  each  county  into  a  real  unit,  they  will  be 
able  to  progress  to  an  extent  hitherto  unrealized. 

You  may  say  "this  is  all  fine  talk — inter-community  relationships — but  you 
are  dealing  with  generalities  and  carefully  omit  to  be  specific."  Criticism  of 
this  sort  is  unfortunately  too  true;  however,  conditions  so  vary  in  different 
communities  that  what  may  be  accurate  detailed  information  concerning  one 
situation  would  not,  in  the  least,  be  applicable  elsewhere.  But  the  spirit  of 
the  idea  is  the  important  thing,  after  all;  the  detail  will  follow  logically. 
Communities  must  look  at  the  facts  as  regards  themselves  and  their  neighbor- 
ing communities  in  an  unbiased  light.  Neighborliness  must  be  emphasized, 
since  it  is  just  as  important  for  communities  to  get  along  together  as  it  is 
for  neighboring  families. 
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